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INTRODUCTION 


Zen Buddhism as Creative Religion 




INTRODUCTION 

ZEN BUDDHISM AS CREATIVE REUGION 


Of the cuneDt impact of Zen on the West it mi^t perhaps be said 
that’ never before Wve so maiiy evinced such interest in anything 
so little understood. Certainly, Zen tantalizes by its very inscruta¬ 
bility. Yet were Zen simply a thing opaque^ how coidd it have 
evoked the eulogies of painters, psydiiatiists, and philosophers? 
Sheer mystery has not the power permanently to attract whereas 
it is just by its creative fusion of mystery and meaning that Zen 
speaks to the deepest level of man's beings Zen is neither purpose¬ 
ful nor wanton mystification^ it is ultimately unfathomable because 
it is inexhaustible, its elusiveuess is the elusiveness ingredient in 
all that is alive, and the uniqueness of Zen is that it goes b^ond 
books and beliefs to life itself. 

The intent of Zen Buddhism is to bring man into umon with lire 
and with himself, or, in other words, to awaken in him the knowl¬ 
edge of who he really is. The unawakened man sees himself as in 
the world, but the world seems to him to be dearly something othw 
than his own very self. This self he takes to be only a fragment of 
an unknown totality, a fragment now threatened, now supported 
by the other fragments with which it is in contact. He thus operates 
on things from a position which is external to them, and his deal¬ 
ings with life are only manipulations of its fragments. Because of 
this separation from life, his efforts at adjustment are never regu¬ 
lated by any sense of wholeness, and he is forever colliding widi 
those portions of life which his piecemeal calculations had not 
envisaged. 

His inner life exactly mirrors the outer fragmentation; his separa¬ 
tion from all things is mysteriously matched by au alienation 
from himself as well From whatever angle he would approach 
himself, he is not able to lay bands on his wholeness and to muster 
all of his being behind any project whatsoever, ^ether he en¬ 
deavors to express himself in word or in deed, he is never, as com- 
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mon parlance puts it* *all there^’' and so far as his responses have 
been endorsed by only a portion of himself* they eennot but fall 
short of perfect autheiiticity. No man can be wholehearted unless 
he has come into his own wholeness. When the agent is not wholly 
preseuMn liis action, then the action remains an appearance— 
"acting"—rather than a thing completely real 

Man $ inner life and hi$ dealings with tlie world are thus both 
infected with unreality in the measure that he is separated from 
himself and from his world. Both forms of estrangementp Buddhisin 
has always daimedp are tied to man s ignorance of his owti true 
being. It is from this state of alienation horn life and ignorance of 
self that Zen proposes to rescue him. 

The unreal life is a life forever unconsummated. The man w^ho 
stands apart from things, unable to give himself to them, receives 
payment in kind; because his relation to things is an external onCj 
these things, in turn, withhold their full reality from him. When 
life is contemplated objectively, nowhere is there to be found any¬ 
thing that is free of MmitationSp nothing that fully satisBes the 
yeariilug of the human heart. It is only when man's experience of 
life is integral that it "means everything'' to him; only when the 
subject is not outside the object* where each lives in the other as 
well as in itself—only then is life complete from moment to moment. 
Otherwise, one remains imperfectly reconciled to life, somewhat 
disappointed in one's share, and beset by the fear that even this 
will one day be cut off by deatli. He who has not Found his own 
true being may clutch feverishly at fugitive satisfactions in the 
endeavor to maximize his allotment. Or he may preach and prac¬ 
tice stoic resignation, or look forward to some sort of posthumous 
compensation for the shortcomings of finite existence. In all these 
cases he is operating as a stranger in life, and he cannot in perfect 
sincerity and wholeneartedness embrace life and say of it, as the 
Creator Himself is supposed to have said* that it is exceeding! v 
good. Man s awareness of himself as something apart from life is 
the symptom of his fallen condition, and until be overcomes it* he 
must feel himself 


... a stranger and afraid, 

In a world I never made. 

How does man come to be in this state of alienation from self and 
estrangement from all that is? Why could not the Prodigal Son 
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stay at home and enjoy to father's boun^? Why had Adam to lose 
ParadiseV Why did infinite Perfection create this world of ira- 
perfectionsi^ Stiaii we say that without the Fall there is no Ke- 
demption, without the departure there is no joyous hcinecOTmng> 
without the finite infinity is only au abstracUoni^ Zen is not prepar^ 
to linger over the questions nor over any of the answers, Ji pressed 
for a statement, Zen would only say, "Find your own way bomOp 
and then you wiD understand the departure and the retumn" 

To find one's way home would be to undo the FaU and to achieve 
a re-entry into life. The outer world would then no longer be out¬ 
side ourselveSp and nothing would be seen as simply an ob-ject, Le., 
as something which we re-ject or dis-own. In the union with life 
which overcomes man s alieDation, the umverse becomes las very 
own; he lives in it even as it lives in luTn. Life is no longer a colloc* 
tion of fragments externally and accidentally related, but a living 
whole in which the parts retain their identity as parts and yet at 
the same time are fuUy united witli the whole* And the unity of 
all things is reflected in the wholeness of his inner life. His left 
hand knoweth what to right hand doeth, and to name is no longer 
legion. With his energies no more diminished by the warfare of 
the segments of his own being, man is then, for the first timep able 
to give life his undivided attention from moment to moment. His 
actions can then be truly characterij&ed as wholeness responding 
to wholeness, and his life is then no longer, as heretoforep a matter 
of fragments pushing or being pushed oy other fragments. 

Suen an unoonditionail unioii with Ufe and with oneself is far 
beyond anything that could be called at^ptance or reconciliation. 
To be reconciled to one's lot. to accept the universe, to try to make 
a virtue of necessity—such attitudes remain on the plane of duality 
where there is still a separation between the man and what he 
adjusts to. Both acceptance and rejection are conditioned by 
separation. Neither can be absolutely wholehearted. To-be-one^ 
with is something bevond acceptance and rejection or any kind of 
affirmation and denial What it signifies U love in the absolute sense 
of the tenn, and the miracle of love is just this, that in defiance of 
the laws of logic love transcends indiriduaUty even as It cherishes 
and enhances individnality. Love overcomes separateness and jet 
maintains it at the same time. Were the separateness something 
final there could be no real contact and no love. Without the 
separateness, on the other hand, there would be no poles for the 
love to exist between. So that where love exists between A and 
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it can be truly said that althoygh A is A and B is B, stilly and at 
the same time, A is B and B is A. And this is the sort of loving 
uniou with life at which Zen aims, and which it achieves, and thus 
Zen may most descriptively be de£ned as the absolute love of life. 

Perfect love eastern out all fear. When I^e is complete hum 
moment to momeut, where is there room for anxiety conoeming 
the morrow? Anxiety is symptomatic of separateness from life; it is 
the fear that One may not attain what one hopes for or that one 
may lose what one momentarjly dutches. Not that the life of lov^e 
is without problems; challenge and response must always remain 
the wajp and woof of hfev It is only that where there is union with 
Hfe the problems are real—not eg<Mpriojected—and the responses 
are creative and wholehearted, not breed or vacillating. 

So he who lives in union with life must sooner or later die and 
face death How does the man of Zen die? In absolute wholeheart- 
edn^. He relates to death as he retates to Ufe; death is not some- 
thing that strikes him down from without, and hence it has no 
teiTors for Hmr He is one with his dying as he is one with his living, 
and in some ineBable way he is beyond birth and death even as he 
is bom and as he dies. Eternity, for Zen, is not a posthumous state 
of affairs. To live in eternity is to tap the infinity of the moment 

Man's fallen condition^ his ignorance and his finitude, is not just 
his lack o( information. His ignorance and his ahenation, accord¬ 
ing to Buddhism^ do not stem from a merely intellectual error 
which would l>e rectified by presenting him with a statement of 
the truth. It is his very being that is in error, indeed, the truth of 
the matter is that his being is constituted by the error. To over¬ 
come the error he must overcome himself, and the error will be 
vanquished only after a struggle unto death. Every level of love 
entails a dying and a resurrectiotu and the rebirth into the life of 
absolute love comes after what Zen c^ls the Great Death. No one 
is prepared to take that last step until be has first exhausted aU 
his other resources, and finally s^nds emptied of all contrivances 
for meeting life. Only then will the need for reality drive him to 
the final abandoning of his self. The practice and discipline of Zen 
is to bring one to this point 

The Great Death is also the Great Awakening, and the existen¬ 
tial awakening to one's true Self is called eniig/i^enmerat (satQii, in 
Japanese)* It is the entry into the life of non-duality where one is 
no longer caught by the play of the opposites, where self is not set 
over against iHher, nor are ideals in conflict with realiti^. As love 
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has degrees of depths so does that uhIdh with life aod with oneself 
which is called enlightennient There is tio final enlightenment as 
there is no final perfection of love, for fife itself is not final or 
finisbed. The true Zen person does not look upon satoti as a momen- 
tajy experience after which somehow all of life's problems will 
vanish. What vanishes is not fifes problems^ but man's exteriority 
vis-i-vis those problems. He now deals with all pcnblems and 
with himself from within instead of from without—that is the 
great difference. 

As he is now one with his tasks, they are not to him mere ob¬ 
stacles to be disposed of so that he may begin the business of 
“really living^ His tasks are his life, and he lives in the Now, not 
in the abstract future. It is in the uncreative life that the doer is 
separated from what he does, and it is his divorce from life that 
makes him look before and after and pine for what is not The 
creative artist does not value the final product above the process 
which created it and the man of Zen inake$ a creative art of life 
itself* gives himself wholeheartedly to all its moments* and per¬ 
ceives no r&dical difference between means and ends. 

The unenlightened person remains unknowing of his own root¬ 
age in life, and he thus confronts life as something quite other 
than himself. From bis position of crtemality, be vacillates be¬ 
tween two alternative modes of dealing with Me, both uncreative 
and equally unsatisEying. As an idealist, his intent may be called 
sadistic; he would bend life to his wiU and oom|»l it to take the 
shape of his idea for it As a realist masochistically allows life 
to have its way with him; he is not prepared to oppose life in the 
name of any principle. likewise, in coping with hU own nature, 
he may try actively to retailor bis own being in accordance with 
some ideal pattern, or he may be passively driven by his immediate 
impulses and passions without any effort to subdue them or even 
to channel them. In the one case, his Me becomes effortful, tense, 
and angular; in the other case, it becomes an unstructured miscel¬ 
lany and threatens to dissipate into chaos. Neither manner of ap¬ 
proach brings him to the condition of the enlightened man, vrhose 
relation to himself and to all life is creative and graceful The 
enlightened man is neither fighting Ufe nor passively submitting 
to it He is one with life, and this bemg-one-with-life and the 
being-one-witb-oneself are for Zen the very substance of the re¬ 
ligious life- 

As unity with life is not a static goal but a dynamic one, enlight- 
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emneiit does not signify the end of Zen practical but only its rea] 
beginning. As enlightenment becomes ever deeper, Zeo practice 
and everyday life become ever ifjss diftioguishnbler which means 
that ones Zen and ones life are becDirung realities, and are ceasing 
to be formalities alone- Religion can then no longer be thought of 
as a department within life, nor can Zen appear as a specific 
techmque for achieving a particular goal. Reality, or the life of 
truths is not a goal to be reached by a certain process. Unless the 
process be real, how shall it lead to reality as a goal? The real life, 
which is the religions life, emerges only where the goal is present 
in the process and where consummation is achieved at every 
moment. This is "Zen beyond Zen** about which nothing can any 
longer be said^ for it is nothing special. The life of truth is nothing 
special and no label can be af^ed to it. Reality itself is nameless, 
and where religion and life have become perfectly one there is no 
longer anything to be called Zen Buddhism- Zen is thus the only 
religion whose aim is to forget itself. 

Zen Buddhism, in the last analysis, is not so much a religion as 
it is a pointing to the religious life itseh. It is not concerned to 
defend a point of view or to propagate a set of beliefs about the 
ebsolnte basis of life, but rather to lay hold on that absolute life 
itself. Its method is not to supply the mind with formal truths; it 
seeks only to help each person arrive at the ejdstentLal discovery of 
his own true Self and thus to have him pass from the inauthentie 
life of formal posturing to the life of truth or the creative life. Zen 
is not an ideology but an ultimate therapy through wliich man 
comes into the possession of what is truly his own and attains 
spiritual freedom. 

Other religions, of course, have also prcictaimed that the truth 
would set man free, but for Zen this saving truth is the truth of 
one's own being, and, as such, it Is concrete and personal and can 
never be enshrined in any formula which would be available to 
all and sundry. The truth of one's bcin^ must be grasped in and 
through ones being; it is a living truth and cannot be known 
abstractly or contemplated from the outside. No one can perceive 
it for another, no one can relate it to another—each must come to 
it by himself and through himself. Reality is inimitable, and the 
truth of one's own being cannot be patterned on that of another. 
Living truth must be forged, it cannot be followed. The Zen dis- 
dpie who tries to win approval by quoting the master s own words 
only earns a blow from the master s staff. 
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That is to say the Kving truth is not a teaching, and one does 
not come by the tnith of one s being simpiy through adhering to a 
teaching. Since there was a time when you were without the teach¬ 
ing, that teaching is something ejrternaJ to your being. The teaching 
is only somethiiig to which you cling, Zen would point out, some¬ 
thing you try to absorb into yourself. But the very ^ort to heed the 
teac^g indicates that it is something alien to your very self. A 
teaching is something general and abstract, and that is why Zen 
possesses no stock oT teachings, no codcp no creed. Zen has no 
truth to impose on the individual, for any truth of this sort would 
be an “imposition'* and would fall short of being the kind of hving 
truth which alooe can confer reality and set men free. No truth 
that is imposed on an individual from without can be perfectly 
real for him, nor can such a truth wer evoke the unqualiEed en¬ 
dorsement of his entire being. The effort to conform to the specifi¬ 
cations of a truth supposed to emanate from on high wilJ never 
atmjn the proportions of a perfectly sincere response. The inevitable 
outcome of the futile effort to force oneself into the acceptance of 
what is not truly one's own is that seuse of sin so conspicuous in 
the devotees of a supernatural deity. 

If the living truth is not to be transtnitted as a formal teaching, 
hoWj tbeUf does one apprehend it? Not by any act of intellectual 
understanding, nor by any act of feeling, nor by the exercise of 
any faculty whatsoever, Man will never come to his wholeness 
through any partial response, and no fragment of man^s being, 
neither his head nor his heart, can be the Instrument of his salvation. 
Zen is not anb-intellechial any more than it is anti-emotional. It 
is in the strictest sense non-partisanp for it will not take sides with 
any of the parts of man*s being, but f$ concerned only to arrive at 
his wholeness. Zen opposes the intellect and the feelings alike not 
as erpr^siotis of man's wholeness, but only as would-be usurpers 
of that wholeness. 

As for the intellect, the farthest it can eo is to understand why 
the reahty of Zen is be\'ond its teach. In rmation to the living truth 
of his own being, man^s problem Is not how to understand it, how 
to & it as an intellectual possession, but rather how to be one with 
it, how to live oul of it 

The intellect is by its nature ^ffresplng,* butU is onlv abstractions 
and not concrete realities that fall wi thin its grasp. The Intellect 
understands when It has succeeded in fitting the unknown into a 
framework of familiar ideas. But every ideological framework Is a 
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limited structure, and therefore everything understaDdable is of 
limited content and potentiality. The intellect contacts not reality 
in its concreteness, but always only an abstracted portion of it- 
Intellection yields no more than a point of view, but never the 
living wholeness itself which is iDeiliaustibly fertile and allows 
for an inGnity of possible points of view. In the deepest sense, 
therefore, “Know thyself' cannot mean “Understand thyseU" (this 
is the limitation of psychoanalysis and of every merely psychologi¬ 
cal approach to the self). ^'Understand thyself* could mean only 
“Grasp one or several of the infinitely many aspects of thyself.'^ 

The wish to understand is the wish to possess, but nothing that 
is living admits of being possessed. Possession is a relation to an 
abstraction^ you cannot approach anything hving with the idea of 
possessing its living quality. If you try to mafce its living con¬ 
creteness your own by an act of possession, you will mer^y loll 
it. Living things become ours uot by being grasped, but by being 
loved It is in the union of the spirit that hving things become ours 
even as they remain themselves. 

Life must be given the freedom to grow* So a living truth can 
never be fijtated in a formula, in a cre^, in a catechism. It is not 
an objective phenomenon that can be preserved in a tneasiire 
chest and passed on to one^s heirs. When it is locked up m a strong¬ 
box, It quickly dies, and what remains is only the stench of death. 
There are, of course, embalming techniques that wd] keep the 
corpse from utter decay for an indeBnite period, but embalming 
has not the power to revivify. This is the recurring tragedy in the 
history of religions. Again and again the living word is bom into 
the world- Again and again it is treated as an objective commodity 
that can be grasped and enshrined forever io the form of a ritual, a 
creed, or an organization. But living truth soon loses its life when 
it is thus confined, that is, the forms capture ouly an abstracted 
portion of the li^-ing whole, but the living essence of things eludes 
every form or formulation. Zen alone, among the world's religioiis, 
makes no claim to the po&se$^on of the truth, for only Zen has 
clearly realized that living truth cannot be possessed. Any religion 
that heUeves it ^has" the truth must be dealing only in abstract or 
formal truth. 

The intellect can yield an understanding of life, indeed, many 
possible understandings of life, but It cannot bring man into union 
with life and with himself For intellect, by its very nature, 
separates the subject from the object, tbe knowet from what be 
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imows^ What the intellect grasps it objectifies; its relation to things 
is always "standofiSsh.” This is true even when man tries to under¬ 
stand himself intellectually—he must stand outside himself to look 
at him^elf^ He who looks and that at which he looks never the 
same, and thus the effort to understand ouesdf id this way means 
that one has mexely peipehmted the inner division in ones being 
and that one is no closer to overcoming one's alienation from one* 
self* (That is why no one can ever achieve wholeness with himself 
through psychoana]]/sis alone or through any merely psycho¬ 
logical technique. Every psychnlogieal approa^ deals only with 
the self as objectified, and not with man's integral being in which 
there is no split between the self that knows and the self that is 
known as an object) It ^ not by understanding ourselves that we 
unite with ourselves, Zen would say, but only plunging Into our¬ 
selves. This demands a movement that i$ the exact opposite of what 
is required by an act of understanding. 

For Zen* life itself is not something to be contemplated and 
understood objectively. To understand zs to stand aside. The 
obj^dive stance is motivated by the desire to dominate and to re¬ 
duce to manageable proportions the object of knowledge. Under¬ 
standing, unlike love, is a one-way relationships an act of conquest 
in which I maintain my own being intact and remain the captain 
of all 1 survey. One gains the whole world by thus objectifying it, 
but one loses the soul 0^ things* and what profit is there in it? 
It is what Mephistopheles offer^ Faust* what Satan constantly 
dangles before the eyes of all men: power at the expense of reality^ 
To be related to the world objectively is to be related to it ab¬ 
stractly, and one's life is then increasingly pervaded by unreality. 
Is not this the ultimate reason for the vacuous quality character¬ 
izing so ixiuch of modem life? Technological society is the product 
of a purely abstract relation to life. Its “triumphs^ are the w*ork of 
intellect bent On conquest, and it is no wonder that the products 
of technology are in me end so deeply unsatisfying^ 

Life becomes real not as an erdusively intellectual product, but 
when it is created by wholeness re^^onding to wholeness. The 
integral union with life cannot result from the fragmented^ exteri¬ 
orized, and abstract effort to dominate life either by physical or 
intellectual conquest* Reality is encountered not in tiie act of un¬ 
derstanding but only in the act of giving ooiselfp that is of dying 
to ones position of exteriority to life. He who seeks to save his life 
of eiteriority shall lose it and fall into unreality. 
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So far 85 ZeD is none other than the life of truth itself p One cannot 
really be informed about ZeOp odc can only be transfonned by 
ZeD. He who seeks to be informed about Zen still thinks of Zen 
a$ an objective content which cao be grasped from the outside. He 
who understands Zen no longer has Zen itself, but only some for¬ 
mula or formulatioii, Eveiy such formula will enable him to answer 
certain questiorks about Zen, as a menu answers certain questions 
about the forthcoming dinner. But sooner or later there will come 
questions that are not answerable on tiie basis of the formula, 
Soouer or later whoever tries to live on the basis of his ""under- 
standing" of Zen or On the basis of any "understandine'* of life will 
find hiimelf colliding with reality. Reality is not a ^rmula, and 
one must turn from me menu to the turkey if one would know its 
taste. 

Most Westerners are long habituated to regarding the various 
religions abstractly in the ^hion of a voter contemplating com¬ 
peting party platforms^ the platforms are there in advance of the 
voter^s decision. Each party is d^ned by the stand it professes to 
take in relation to certain principles and to concrete issues, and 
the voter has only to decide which party shall get his vote* 
Similarly, the religions of the world are commonly thought of as 
so many competing platforms of doctrines and precepts. The 
religious seeker has only to weigh their respective ^aims to truth 
and to affiliate himself with whichever one he concludes "lias the 
truth^" But Zen is not one of several possible truths which the mind 
may contemplate* 

If one were to ask a Zen master whether Zen is true, the reply 
might come in the form of a question put to the questioner: Are 
you true? The reality of Zen and one*^s own reality cannot be sepa¬ 
rated. In the area of abstract Or formal or objective truths, the 
being of the knower does not affect the truth of what is known. 
But where living truth is conceraed, the rebtioo of the knower 
to the truth is not an external one; the relation of the individual to 
the truth is itself part of the truth. The wish to know the truth 
without oneself entering into the truth is a wish that cannot be 
satisfied as far as the truth of Zen is ctmcemed. Hence one cannot 
stand outside the living truth and inspect it. Absolute reality will 
not sit for its photograph. 

The truth of Zen is nothing one can cling to or believe in. It is 
not possible to be for a living truth; one can only be in iL Partisan¬ 
ship is of the mind, which is always otitside whatever it may be /or 
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or agflinsi. Where a religion stancb for certain truths, it ipsn facto 
stands outside them and it is defining itself ip reiation to abstrae- 
dons. Zen would say that so long as you know what you stand for^ 
you don't really stand for it it is not yet truly yours, which means 
that your stance is to some degree a posturing. When you have 
really grasped the point there is no point to grasp. Absolute knowl¬ 
edge has nothing to know. Absolute faith has no object A religion 
that calls for faith in something definite is not in touch with the 
Living God. 

A truth that is definite is a truth that can be defined. Such a 
truth has a /inis. But life itself being forever a matter of unfinished 
business, the truth that lives must be a truth that is unboundedx 
without a finis, in-finite rather than de-finite. Zen is not a doctrine^ 
nor a set of ideas nor a position, it is not subsumable under any 
sort of “isui.** it cannot be classified as either theism, adielsm^ or 
agnosdcisin. It is affiliated with no particular school of philosophy: 
it is no closer to ideaUsm than to materialism. It has no view about 
the nature of reality; it formulates no system of ethics, propounds 
no polidca! ideology. 

Tm living substance of Zen is not any kind of canned goods at- 
tractively arrayed in a shopwindow in order to tempt the purchaser. 
Whatever it may put forth is not intended as a presentation of the 
objective content of Zen, and it is ultunately wrong to appeal to 
the words of any Zen master or any Zen text to corroborate one's 
Understanding of Zen+ Zen will be found not in the words them¬ 
selves, but only in penetrating to the living source from which come 
these words and from which an infinity of other wordings could 
come. Otherwise, one has again Only the outer form and not the 
inner reality itself, Zen, in short, is wholly of the spirit, and it does 
not admit of an objective transmission. It can be appropriated only 
creativelv, and we shall have understood the Zen master s words 
only when we have entered into them in the way in which Bee¬ 
thoven's *Diabe11[ Variations" have “understood" Ae theme which 
he took from Diabelli, 

The creative relation to life is the opposite of the abstract and 
external relationn for creativity is present Only when the grasper 
and the grasped are one, when the creator has entered into his 
creatiem, where he has been molded even as he molds. II is the 
uncre^tive transaction which is merely manipulative and technical 
and where the being of the manipulator remains outside the proo 
ess and unaffected by it To say that Zen admits only of a creative 
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appropriatioD is to $ay tiiat it becomes available to us only as we 
give ourselves to it* There is no window-shoppiDg possible m the 
realm of the spirit, and we cannot £rst look at Zen to see whether 
we should like to buy iL The substance of Zen does not exist apart 
from the creative act which appropriates 

Zen is thus the only religion that demands creativity rather than 
conformity from; its adherents, and which uncompromisingly re¬ 
jects anything which th^ have begged or borrowed from a source 
other than theniselves. Conformity can only be formal posturing; 
it can never be whelebearted assent. Zen urges man on to find 
what is truly his, for in that alone does he possess something which 
neither principalities nor powers nor Rnd dbft nor God can remove 
from him. In his true Self mone does man attain an absolute ground¬ 
ing in life, and standing there he may embrace all life without fear* 

The experience of most persons with religion could hardly have 
occasions the suspicion that religion and creative Uving have any¬ 
thing whatsoever in common, Religioii has most often served as a 
paradigm of the imcreative life, for in the overwhelming majority 
of its manlfestatioiis it has uot encouraged individuality, freedom, 
and self^xpression, but rather the opppodtes of these, namely, sub¬ 
mission to authority] conforrruty to a law or a creed, the denying 
of self. The major religions of mankind:, ^ they aie understood and 
practiced, could barmy be described as calk to creativity. 

If one thinks of religion as an attempt to conquer the hazards 
of finitude by cleaving to a truth or a reality bwond oneself, then 
the intent of Zen as a religion must remain unfat^mafale* One can¬ 
not be a Zen Buddhist in the way in which one may be a Christian 
or a Moslem. For there is no formal content which Zen holds up as 
embodying the ultimate truth about life and to which it asks the 
disciple to conform. Zen seeks reaUtyj and reality is gained not in 
oon'/orm-ity—which can only yield a correct /orm^but Ln creativity 
which goes beyond to reality. Zen has only one thing to 

say finally, and lhat is *To thin e own self be true; thou canst not 
then be fake to any man." Or ^Be true to any man, thou canst not 
then be false to thine own selfOr *Be true to anything, thou canst 
not then be false to anything eke." In short, *Be true, that is, "Be 
the hving truth itself." "Be real, be reality itself." Or in the shortest 
possible terms^ Zen would only say, "Be." 

All of the procedures of Zen have the aim not of aligning man 
with a truth which transcends him but In awakening him to the 
living truth which is the Xlngdcm of Heaven within him. The life 
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of authenticit)'p \h.e lii^i of iotegrity, the life of holinei&s or whole¬ 
ness, the life of truth, the life of reality^ the creative life^ the life 
of freedom—all the^e are for Zen equivalent expressions designating 
the same sort of life^ which is, namely, the life emanating from ana 
endorsed by the totality of one's being which is not separate from 
the totality of what Is. This, for Zen, is the essentially rcUmous life, 
and its alternative is the partial life, the fragmented lifc^ the life of 
posturing and insincerity, the life that stands aside and will not 
unite wifii things, the life that is uncreative and therefore un~hoIy 
because it is un-mhole-some* 

Where Zen takes on the lineaments of a formal religion, it is yet 
to be differentiated from other formal religions in this, that it gives 
no sacramental significance to its pedagogical fonms. Instead, it 
constantly urges the disciple to penetrate its forms and to en¬ 
counter the lining reality, it exhorts him to discover who he really 
is and 50 attain to the fullest and freest expression of himself. Its 
goal is not the subordination of individualily in a common pattern 
of formal belief. Other religions may proclaim the priesthood of all 
believers, but Zen goes infinitely further in requiring of each that 
he discovor his own Buddhahood, (hat is, absolute reahty. Other 
faiths may confirm their devotees; Zen alone wishes to graduate 
them. Id the end, it is the only religion that has heeded Jehovah^s 
injunction to Pharaoh to “Let my people go ” and it has ^ed to 
remind Jehovah Himself that He must not claim exemption from 
His own injunction.^ 

Whatever one may deem to he the historical relations between 
Zeu and that noble Indian who is the reputed founder of Buddhism, 
it must be apparent tliat Zen cannot contemplate creating followers 
of the Buddha* A follower is by deBnition an imitator, an epigone, 
a conformist, in short, an uncreative spirit who is trying to hitch 
a ride on the I’chide of anoiher. For the Zen Bnddhist, the religious 

1 If it be pmuitefed that as God li perfect, Ilis omnisdeijce murt encom¬ 
pass B loADwIedge of my u^dividualiiy, acd hence It Is perfectly proper for 
Him to legislate for me and for all His creahufs, then Zen w-ocM reply that 
God's knowledge must be less than perfect m for as it grasps me from a 
position outside myself. If indisiduality is a reality and not Just an appearaneo. 
then the Divine Verfection must include my individuality, and not Just 
abstiactlv as an idea, but concretely. No word of God can enprcss the fufl 
truth of'niv indivtduolily unless Cod is not other than my own SeU. 
Otherwise His relation to me will be in some measure Procr^ean, and His 
decrees can never perfectly fit the mcasuremeiita of my individuality. 
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life can never be simply an imitation of the Buddha. Triith of 
being is inimitable. Whoever would copy its external fonns, for¬ 
getting the IndivlduaUty m which it is in variably rooted j finds him¬ 
self forcing life to fit an abstraction. The Zen Buddhist is a foUower 
of the Buddha only in the respect that, file the Buddha, he is follow¬ 
ing no one, but only seardiing with might-and main for the truth of 
his being. The Buddha was a religious pioneer^ not a Buddhist, ^nd 
so must all be pioneers who wish to live in the truth. Borrowed 
plumage, Zen says^ does not grow* If we would soar, we shall have 
to sprout wings from our own living substance. 

But if Zen is opposed to mere conformity* it is equally hostile to 
mere nonconfomiity* The life of truth is to be gained neither 
through conformily nor through nonconforaiity. Both alike imply a 
divorce between man and that which he conforms to or rebels 
against. Reality is attained in creativity* which is as removed from 
nonconformity as it is from conformity since it emerges out of the 
union of man and his object. When this is understood, it is evident 
how far they are from grasping the intent of Zen who see it as a 
call to anti-nomianism, or who imagine that the state of enlighten¬ 
ment is manifested only in those who are as different from the 
ordinary as possible- Spiritiial freedom is no closer to impulsive 
spontaneity than it is to stale conformity. The assertion of me ego 
is as unreal as its denial. Zen is beyond all these dualisms, and 
nowhere does it recommend the expression of self in complete 
indifference to the needs of others. 

The truth that Zen seeks is not one thing as opposed to another, 
for such a truth could never restore man to wholeness. Zen does 
not take sides, for it does not want anything that is merely a side 
of life or of the living trutli. \Vhenever Zen seems to assert or deny 
it is doing so merely provisionally or pedagogically. If it finds you 
attached to A, Zen will assert not-A, not because it wishes to up¬ 
hold die exclusive truth of nOt-A, but only to break your attach¬ 
ment to A. If you go on to cling to not-A, you completely miss the 
point, and you will find that 2 ^n is now once again asserting A. 

So if Zen appears to oppose conformity in religion and in life, it 
is not for the sake of asserting that tliere is a greater truth in being 
a nonctmformist. To he, to be the living truth is not to have One's 
reality defined by something external. The conformist defines him¬ 
self in relation to what he is for, the nonconformist in relation to 
what he is against; both are but appendages to the abstractions 
w^hich they are for or against. Moreover, the conformist is aware of 
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hi^ confomiity against the background of actual or possible non¬ 
conformity; the nonconformist is aware of himself as against the 
background of possible or actual conformity. So each defines him¬ 
self in relatioD to his opposite, and thus each needs the otherp if 
only as a possibility^ in order to grasp himself. But this means that 
each is alienated from his true Self^ 

Every position is matched by an opposition, for positions are 
only sides, and wherever there is a side, there is an opposite side. 
2^n is not a position, nor i$ it a mere defiance of ail positions- This 
is the meaning of the advice that Zen gives that we are not to re¬ 
main where there is a Buddha and we are to depart from the place 
where there is no Buddha. Where there is a Buddhap living truth 
has jelled into an objective form. Where there is no Buddha you 
Iiave sheer iconoclasm and nothing positive. Zen is beyond affiiuia- 
tion and denial. It is beyond the wisdom of security and the wis¬ 
dom of insecurity. Creativity cannot be locked up in a formulap 
neither is it synonymous with sheer impukiveness. 

Life calls for form, discipline, meaning, structurep univeTSalitv. 
but where these are overdone ossification sets in and death finally 
ensues. Life needs paturalnessp freedom, tndividualityp but where 
these are absoluti^edp and there is nothing to balance these purely 
centrifugal tendencies, the energies of life quickly dbsipate. The 
mystery of the creative act—which is the religious act—is that it 
does not slight either of life's opposing requirements. In creativity 
both form and matter* discipline and freedom» abstract imiver- 
sality and concrete particularity, meaning and embodiment are 
perf^lv fused—or^ Zen would say, in a state of non-separation to 
begin with. A w^atit of creiitivity' is manifested either by the formal 
elements suppressing the matter and the individuality, or by a 
chaotic bursting through of aU forms in meaningless self-assertion. 
The first peril attends all those who would ab^lutize the virtues 
of classicism^ the second, those who worship at the altar of 
romanticism, Zen avoids both equally and urges us on to the 
Creative center from which both are falsely abstracted. 

Creativity is neither classicist nor rcwnantidst and the creative 
life, whether in the arts or ebewhere, is neither a stale adherence 
to fixed patterns nor the apotheosis of individuaUty in defiance of 
all constraining forms. The freedom which is defined only in rela¬ 
tion to myself will be as unreal as the suppression of myself in the 
name of something bevond myself. To conform to a form and to op 
pose a form are equally easy wap of evading life s call to creativity, 
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and, therefore^. uJtimately equally unsatisfying. Zen—which the 
art of living creatively—calls for a transcendaDce of the dichatomy 
between seif and aot-self and thu^i of conformity and noncomionn- 
ity. Thb dualism exists so long as man is alienated from life and from 
himself- it disappears when he enters into union with life and finds 
his Seif. 

The creative relation to the Buddha is neither a following nor a 
disobedienco of the Buddha but a union with the spirit or the 
reality of the Btiddba Nature. It is only in this way that one can 
avoid the twin evik of suppressing and of expressing individuality. 
It is Only in this way that one comes to a basis on which one be 
true to oneself and yet not be false to any man. This absolute basis 
is the true Self^ and unles^s we possess it we had better not try to be 
true to Ourselves. To be true to the momentary, lelativistically con¬ 
ditioned, whimsical seif is not 2Ien, for it is to separate from Ufe^ 
which is a movement opposite to what Zen requires. He who 
thinks that Zen is an invitation to anarchy is only trapped by 
another form—he is making a form of formlessness. To bHnd one¬ 
self to the long-range and common needs of man is to forget that 
my Self is not only my self but also my other^ and it is to the Self 
that Zen bids us to be true. 

Understanding this, we shall then know how to deal with the 
query: Does Zen have any moral principles? One may as well ask: 
Does Shakespeare have any literary principles? Does Bach have any 
musical principles? The answer is No—if the questions imply that 
one can produce real music; real literature. Or real goodness by 
merely patterrung onek production on any definable set of antece¬ 
dent principles- The answer is Yes —if the questions imply that 
real music, real literature, or goodness can be engenaered by 
sheer impulsiveness. Creative reahty is not less but more than 
anything that can be specified by principle# and Zen, therefore, 
comes not to destroy the Law but to fulfill it. Except the righteous¬ 
ness of the Zen seeker exceed that of the followers of prlndples 
and the breakers of principles, he can in no wise enter the King¬ 
dom of Heaven. The Kingdom of Heaven is for creative spirits 
aloue^ Keal goodness is creative goodness as real music is creative 
music. 

For Zen, since the K>ing truth is never to be found at either pole 
of any duality, there must be not one, but two equal md opposite 
Wrays of being immoral—that is untrue to lifep One way is to try to 
subsume the infinite content of life under prindplesi the other 
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way is to do whatever you will whenever you will it. If the latter 
sin against life i$ the one committed by the followers of Satan^ 
then Is not the former the one to which Che followers of the 
Heavenly Father are prone? There is only one way to be moral and 
that is to have transcended the dualism of ndos and no rules and 
to do the right thing at the right tune in the right way» and this 
calls for an act of creation tn the living context. It is neither some¬ 
thing that can be antecedently specified nor is it something to be 
extemporised out of sheer spontaneity. Creative morality, that is 
Zen, is beyond rules and no rules^ and one comes to it only when 
one finally gives up trying to cope with life from the outside. The 
enlightened man who has entered into uiiicin with life resolves the 
duausni of confoirnity vs^ antinomianism, and only he can say 
with Confucius: "I can do whatever my heart desires without con¬ 
travening principles.'^ 

Life Itself becomes an art only when we unite with it, as all 
Creativity emerges from the union of the artist and his task- So long 
as man rernains on the outside and attempts to grasp the tmln 
with bis mind, he can only endlessly proliferate theories and points 
of view which will never contaiii the living truth which he needs 
to become whole. The truth that sets man free is not a '^positioa+* 
for all positions are finally ^posKi'* whidi can never muster the 
endoisement of man^s entire being and which always remain ei- 
terual to the reality which they would Zen points to man s 

being itself which is be)'ond every this or wwt# and it Is |ust this 
nno thin g m every mao that makes him feel insincere when he pre^ 
tends that he is wholly identifiablo as this or that. 

The man who remains on the outside of Ufe, content to inspeci 
it as a spectmor, arrives at truths which are only specakHve and 
not Uving, and they will always be opposed by other points of view. 
If he desires to get beyond points of view to the concrete reality of 
life itself, he will have to relinquish his post as spectaitor and enter 
into union with life. This is what Zen bids him to do. For Reality is 
chaste and will not hare herself to strangersi she will give hereelf 
Only to him who is united with her in holy matrimony. This is 
mysticism, to be sure; it is the wish of the mystic to overcome his 
exteriority to life and to join in the hfe of things. Mysticism is t he 
art of hving in union with life, and the liriag truth must be mysti¬ 
cal truth. SatoTi is the mystical marriage with life. 

So the Zen seeker after spiritual freedom is not on the lookout 
for a true position, Zen is not a point of view, and the living truth 
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o^not be located in any po^itina. Only the are fixed in posi¬ 
tion, and to take a positioD is to sorrender the privileges and perib 
of the living for the seoure fixity of the deacL Zen seelcs simply the 
creative imion with life, and in reiation to this goal^ every dogma, 
every creedal fommlataonj eveiy ideology, every philosopEical 
system represent a kind of heresy. For heresy is literally the 
choosing of a position, the taking of a side, i.e., the wbh to reduce 
a living wholeness to one of its mrmulatable aspects. A life based 
on a point of view is a life immobilized around a partiality and 
thus bound to collide with other lives circumscribed by dMerent 
^rtialities^ The mark of every heresy is that it is opposed by ether 
heresies, and this means that no heresy, that is no position as such, 
can be absolute. That alone is absolute which is confirmed in 
everything and by eveiything and which encounteis no oppositicn. 
anywhere, and this living truth is no point of view, but rather that 
from which all points of view are derivative and whose place they 
would unsurp. 

In his traditional religions, Western man has endeavored to 
achieve absolute anchorage in life through believing a certain set 
of ideas about himself, about his universe, and about that which 
i$ supposed to be the source of both, fiinco every set of ideas is 
limit^ and also fixed, sooner or later it proves to bo incommen¬ 
surate with the infinite content of life. 

As the discicpan^ between idea and actual experience be¬ 
gins to become manifest, two altematives are open to the would- 
^ believer: he may persist in clinging to the idea with unreasoning 
fanaticism, or he may begin to modify the idea. In the former event, 
he must deny life and experience in order to affirm the absolute 
tm^ of his idea; in the latter case, he is faithful to life and ex¬ 
perience, but at the cost of surrendering his previous claim to an 
absolutely true idea, and then the religion which is based on this 
idea becomes ever less capable of providing the believer with 
strength and security. 

Id the warfare of science and religion, fundamentalist orthodoxy 
Jim cho^ the first of these alternatives; the various forms of 
h^l Aeology have taken the second. Neither is able to meet 

e spiritual needs of modern man with integrity^ for each possesses 
other lacks. Only that religion cblh integrally 
sati^ the needs of modem man which gives to life an absolute 
imderpimiing, <m the one band, but which allows for the endless 
change, which is also of the essence of life, on the other hand. No 
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religion committed to an idea, no reUgion comprising a definable 
teaching, no religioii dedicated to a formulatable cre^ or code ts 
in a position to do this. No fonnnlation can be absolutely univer- 
saLp for aU formulations are conditioned by various relativitieSp 
and all formulations must periodically submit to revision m the 
light of man^s growing ejcpcrience. Life is forever a matter of un¬ 
finished business, and the living truth will not be covered by any 
formula^ Zen claims absolute catholicity just because it is not en¬ 
tangled with concepts or formulae of any sort, Zen makes no 
historical claims nor is it rooted to any spot on the earth s surface. 
Its meaning is not confined to any particular set of cat^ories or 
restricted by any limited perspectives. It may thus justifiably 
claim to be absolutely universal and to speak to all men every¬ 
where who are concerned with achieving an ultimate grounding in 
Ufe, 

For a thousand years the West tried to center every department 
of life around the idea of God and to regulate every activity of life 
by principles derived from theology. But with the Renaissance 
came the revolt—in the name of individuality and self-eipt^sion 
—against the religious totahtarianism which would harness all of 
a life to a single idea, in ethics as in art; in education and iu econom¬ 
ics, in politics, in law, in literature and in music and philosophy, 
modem life is the rebellion of individuality against imposed form. 

And yet no One can claim that modem man is altogether happy 
in his freedom and individuality^ for these have been acquired by 
the negation of form and meaning, and thus it is no wonder that 
the feehng of lifers meaninglessness is such a widespread symptom 
of our times. The freedom that modem mao has achieved by his 
rebellion is not real or spirituaJ freedom; it is ultimately unsatisfy¬ 
ing because it excludes its oppositfin which means that it is only a 
half-truth or half-reality. Modem life is therefore as deficient as 
medieval life. In the Middle Ages, freedom and individuahty were 
subordinated to ultimate meaning; in modern times, man possesses 
freedom, but life has lost its ultimate meaning. Each epoch h« 
endeavored unsuccessfully to absolutize what is oolv half of man s 
total need. Human life requires both absolute freedom and abso¬ 
lute meaning m order to be fully real, and as long as man s integml 
need is denied ^ be will continue to vacillate from one pole to the 
other, absolutizing each half-truth in alternation. 

No supematuralistic relipion can fulfill man^s integral need, for 
e\'ery such religion is partisan and therefore partial by definition. 
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It does not accord metaphysical parily to the opposite poles of 
human lifc^ but ever seeks reality and truth in the subordination of 
one pole to the other. Wherever God is thought of as 
m™, man 5 freedom is limited by Cod's vdll and law. Theistic 
religion pretends that life's need for absolute freedom can be 
denied, and that a life of truth can be achieved through con¬ 
formity to the transcendent will of God. But. in fact, when man 
tries to subordinate himself to God, be always finds there is a 
Devil in his own breast who urges him to deny Cod and eiprcss 
himself. The Devi] is God's polar counterpart and the r4i ffn ipir > n of 
life's urge to freedom. The Devil is a hah-reaHty, as God is and 
each must be given his due. Where Thv will is other than my will, I 
shall never be able wholeheartedly to'say Thy will be done.’ It is 
not in His will that we shall find our peace, but only in that whidi 
is neither His nor ours but which simply is. 

Neither the City of God nor the Ci^ of Satan is the true home- 
of the hti mfl i Ti spirit, seelog thsit can hsvct sojourn for 
long in either domam witiiout feeling the call to visit the 
other. Neither in nature nor in supemature, neither in the 
nor in the in^te, neither in time nor in eternity, neither in the 
material nor in the ideal does life find its absolute grounding. Tbe 
livmg truth will not be domicxled at one pole alone of any of these 
pairs of opposites. When Creator is set over against creature, when 
Heaven is elevated over earth, the ultimate meaning of life above 
its immediate content, then life becomes chained to an abstraction. 

For 2Len, holiness fs synonymous with wholeness, arid therefore 
Zen wo^d negate neither life’s need for absolute meaning ( God) 
nor life's equally valid need for absolute freedom (Satan). Nor 
in tbe case of any of the pairs of opposites between which hiim a n 
life fiui^ates would Zen wish to align itself with one side more 
than with the other. The intellect will never find any way of 
bridging these dualisms; to lose, A and not-A remain irreconcil¬ 
ably opposed. Hence the intellect can never solve man's ultimate 
existential problem—which is how to become real—that is. whole. 
So Zen dit^ man beyond the intellect to the living truth of his 
own Self in which these opposits have never been separat ed out 

Thus Ae existential resolution of the dualism of freedom and 
fonn is concretely exemplified in the lives of those who have 
achieved a deep enlightenment. It is the conspicuous absence of 
any kind of one-sldedness which gives to the Zeu personality its 
elemental reality and which makes it at once attractive and unique. 
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In the mam^ We$terii man has been alternately drawD toward two 
opposite ideals of life—the oae, characterized hy Rabelaisian gusto 
and vitality and freedom from ah inhibitioas, lives by the motto 
^^Do what you will"*^ the other* the hfe of the "saint,** is character¬ 
ized by inner strength and a yoking of ah natural energies to the 
transceodent wih of God, The fascmation cKerted by the enlight¬ 
ened Zen personality is just that it encompasses both these diver¬ 
gent modes of life. The true according to Zen, has both zestful 
freedom and inner substance^ both strength and disdpKne on the 
one hand, and naturalness and spontaneity on the other hand. Such 
integrity can never result from forcing mysdf to do ihe will of 
God^ nor it come from merely following my own whims. It 
comes only when 1 am living out of my true Self, whidi is beyond 
all such dualisms. Then alone shall i know the service that is Re¬ 
fect freedom* and ezperience a life that is unc?onditionaily meaning¬ 
ful and yet ^ee of ill constraint 

The life of the unenlightened can never be wholeheartedi for it 
is perpetually fissuied^ or, as the Buddhist would say* based on the 
discrimination of opposite. Always he fac^ a choice of this or that, 
unable to have both and yet bound to learn sooner or later that 
each is incomplete without the other. His reason jjpposes to 
passions; his “higher" nature is at war with his “lower nature; the 
“law in the members^ conflicts with the “law of the mind- He 
would live for himself and also for others, yet he can End no way 
to do both. His desires conflict with his duties; wishing to serve 
God he is perennially tempted by the DeviL Re would five for an 
ideal and yet he succumbs to the mntcriaL He pledge afiegiance 
to Heaven, hut cannot withstand the lure of eartn and its pl^ures. 
Whether he tries to be reflective or spontaneous* his actions are 
equally removed from authenticity. His life is a perpetu^ vaco- 
latiou between opposite poles* and to very voice la<fe the rag 
of realityfor it is prompted by no more than a part of mmself at 
any time, and never has the backing of his entire b^ng. 

No ultimate peace can come to one who is thus fissurM. Feac* 
is but another name for fhe integrity of b«mg whi^ erables man 
to respond to life without inner conflict- A mind which is in pi^« 
cannot be a at peace. Every dualistie redpo for acmevmg tne 
peace that passeth understanding Is predestined to fafiure, tor it 
entails the futile attempt of one side of man to 

side into a renunciation of its own needs. Mans real Self, w 

say, is not to be sought in any dimension of himself, but only m 
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that from which every dimension—whether ""higher*^ or “lower""— 
is an abstraction. Man s real Self can only be his whole Self, and 
that must not be identiBed with any of the w^arring factions which 
he contains. Until he finds that hving center of unity which is his 
integral being, he will know neither peace nor sincerity* 

The rehgions of the West are all duaUstlc, which means that they 
accept these oppositions as ultimate and always seek for truth in 
one direction as contrasted with its opposite. So Weslem religion 
elevates reason over the passions, super-nature over nature:, Ihc 
ideal over the mateiiah It has made heaven more real than earthp 
and has put God over all His creatures. But life itself wUl not for 
very long submit to such Procrustean treatmenh and the de¬ 
valuated fragments periodically reassert themselves. So Western 
religion has never been free of Ae struggle with materialism, secu¬ 
larism, individualism, and the loyalty of the Western devotee has 
always been divided^ 

Integrity is wholeness, not halfness. Holiness is holistic livingp 
not self-conquest. Spiritual fteedom is unopposed response^ not 
self-control or self-restraint. Wholeheartedness can never even¬ 
tuate from the resolutioa to slight what is metaphysii^lly half of 
reality. A mature religion must concede that both the “higher"* and 
the "lower^** both the transcendent and the immediate^ are equally 
real, or rather equally unreal and abstract. A mature jeliglon will 
courageously eonfront the profound mystery embodied in the 
split itself characteristic of human HFe, and will not seek salvation 
through any of the fragments resultirig from the split. For Zen 
Buddhism^ the split Is the consequence of standing apart from life 
and inspecting it objectively. The split is healed only through the 
re-entry inlo life which contacts lifers wholeness. 

Philosophers, who are content with mere "^points of viewp"" may 
label themselves as idealists or as materialists^ as supematuralists 
or as naturalists. Zen seeks for an absolute which is a living whole 
embracing all the pairs of opposites. So Zen sees the religious life 
not as an opting for transcendent meaning in contrast to immediate 
delights, but rather as the utterly concrete life which is not en- 
hmgled in this insoluble duahsm. ^'ESeny thyselF must not mean 
merely "Deny thy low^er self,* but also “Deny thy higher selF; not 
ma-ely **Deny thy impulsive or passionate self," but also ‘Deny 
thy coatrolling will or rational self.* In short, Zen would advise us 
to deny all those fragments of Self which, whether they be called 
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"higher" or “lower" are only usurpers pretending to a throne 
which is not theirs. , 

Rather than becoming a party to the strife of systems, religion s 
true role is to heal the sdiistn in Tnaii'^s soul by guiding him to that 
union with life which is beyond the duahtieSi The ulticnate wis¬ 
dom of Asia, brought to a focus m Zen Buddhism, is the petoeption 
that truth and reality must never be sought on the plane of 
opposition. What is absolute will not be found in one limited 
perspective as against another. Whore there is opposition ^ 
of necessity reciprocal limitation, and it is futile to seek Divinity 
in that which is no more real than its opposite. The apotheosis 0 
transcendencCp which has been the path mistakenly chosen y 
most of man^s religions, is, in point of fact, an idolatrous substitute 
for authentic religion. For is it not the essence of idolatry to 
accord to what is less than the whole that devotion which is only 
to be rendered to the whole? As the ultimate psychothemw, Zen 
steers man away from the idolatry inherent in every f*™ 
sanship and directs his course to the hving truth which is truly^n 
in all and not just an aspect of hfe erroneously absolutized- 
center of the circle is the focus of unity for aU the radii; stand at 
the center and you comprehend aU the radii together; move ever 
so slightly off center^ and at once you must choose whether to 
on this radius or on that one. It is just man"s off-centeredness which 
is his ultimate problem, and this is the problem which Zen takes up 

and solves. « j i i- 

Only he who lives from his whole Self can he ^Ued truly re - 
gious, and what characterizes the life of the enlight^ed sou 
just that it has achieved creative wholeness. Such a life is 
with absolute freedom, for its movements are authored and au m- 
ized by the whole being and are in the deepest sense unoppos , 
Such a one will be conspictiously distinguishable from t^ e m i 
vidua] whose religion is still enmeshed in duality and whose e 
is consequently marked by tenseness and incessant strugg ^ 
strives in vain to subdue one half of himself to the other ha . ^ e 
Zen life is the life of wholeness responding to whal^^ess. or other 
words, the hfe of absolute love, of unconditional union with aU 
that is. To many Westerners it seems irresistibly real for this reason. 

That the Occident has come to an awareness of the 
spiritual heritage which is Zen Buddhism is almixst y 
the labors of a single Japanese scholar# Dr. Daisetz Tei aro u 
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hai striven for nearly seven decades to mteipret the spiril of Fax 
Eastern retigioiis thought to Westerners, and there is nothing to 
indicate that without work anything like the present 

world-wide interest in Zen would have yet developed. Prior to the 
First World War the very name of Zen was hardly famihar to any¬ 
one outside Japan, and even in standard works on eomparative 
religion and on the history of Buddhism, Zen was either passed 
over without mention or with at most a cursory reference. Suznki^s 
writings during the twenties and the thirtiei bid the basis for the 
amaring upsurge of interest in Zen which has occurred since the 
end of the last war. 

It was the Abbot Shaku Soyen of Engaku Monastery in Kama¬ 
kura w^ho w^as the first Zen personage to make his way to the West. 
In 1893, Shaku Soyen^ along with other notable representatives of 
the world's faiths^ participated in the World Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions in Chicago. The Abbot was a substantia] Zen figure, but 
as he was unable to speak in EogUsh, his role at the Parliament 
was overshadowed by the performance of Swami Vivekananda, 
whose eloquence and dramatic personality made the greatest im¬ 
pression on the assemblage. However, one unenvisaged outcome 
of Shaku Soyen^s voyage was his meeting with Paul Carus, the 
head of the Open Court Publishing Company, whom he interested 
in Buddhism and with whom he continued to correspond after his 
return to Japan. When Carus decided to publish a translation of 
the Tao Teh CWng, he asked Shaku Soyen to send someone to help 
with the translation. As a result, Daisctz Suzuki^ a twenty-seven- 
year-old disciple of the Abbot, was despatched to La Salle, Illinois, 

The youngest of five children, Daisetz Suzuki was bora on Octo¬ 
ber 18,1870. His father, a physician stemming from a line of physi¬ 
cians extending bfick for five orsLx generations, was alsoaConfudan 
scholar and a minor writer who bad pubUsbed a short history of 
Europe. Even as a child, the bc3y was impressed by his fathers 
writings and thought it would be a fine thing were he to become a 
writer himself. 'The fathers death, which occurred when Suznld 
was six, left the family in dLffictilt financial circumstances. His 
youth was passed in povertv, and though he managed to continue 
in school up through the first year of higher middle school, he 
finally was forced to drop out by ^^rtue of his inability' to pay the 
slieht tuitiou fee. For a year and a half thereafter he serv'ed as a 
hipi-school teacher m a fishing village and taught English and other 
subjects. Eventually, through the help of an elder brother who bad 
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already got established, he was enabled to resume bis education, 
and in 16(91 he entered Waseda University and after six laoatbs 
transfened to Tokyo Imperial University. 

His interest in Zen hao been bora a couple of years earlier in dis¬ 
cussions with some of his high-s^rool classmates.® These in tiirn bad 
been influenced by one of their teachers who had studied Zen at 
Engaku Monastery. After Suzuki entered Tokyo University, be 
himseLf began to visit Engaku Monastery in nearby Kamakura and 
to study Zen under its Abbot, Imagita Kosen. The latter died after 
a year and was succeeded by Sbaku Soyen, whose disdple Sumld 
then became and with whom he oontinued to study un til 1807 
when be himself went to America to work for Paul Caros. During 
this period his first two published works appeared. The first, 
which came out in 1894, was a translation of The Gospel of Budd/m 
which Paul Caras had compiled and a copy of which he bad sent 
to Shaku Soyen- The second, completed two years later, was en¬ 
titled A New Interpretatioti of Bctgion and was stimulated by a 
pamphlet which Shaku Soyen bad brought back from the Wmld 
Parliament of Religioos and which contained a statement of what 
Buddhists were purported to believe. 

Suzuki remained in the West for more than a decade, Uvin| 
mainly in La Salle and working as a translator, copy editor, and 
writer for the Open Court Publishing Company. During these 
years, he contributed articles and reviews to the 
iated the Too Teh Ching as well as Semums of a Buddhist Ahhm 
and Asvaehosha's Discourse on the Awakening of Faith in Bw 
MohaHonT^and wrote his Brief History of Early Chinese Philos¬ 
ophy and his Oirflinej of Mahoyana Buddhism. When Shaku Soyen 
retmned to the United Stales in 1903 to work with a smaU group 
in San Francisco, Suzuki was invited there to serve as his mter- 
preter. By a fortunate coinddence they finished thew wwk and 
Irft San Francisco only a week before the earthquake. The two 
toured the eastern part of the United States, and after a meeting 
with President Theodore Roosevelt, went on to Europe for a 
short stay. While in England, Suzuki oomplet^ 

Japanese of Swedenborgs Heaoen and HeB for the Swedenborg 

his return to Japan in 1909, he became a professor of 

a Oae of rtH« was Kitt« Nishida, ^ 

and who eventually beeum Japwi i greatert phdowpher. 
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English at Pter s University in Tokyo and also at Tokyo Imperial 
Unive^$ity^ He was married in 1911 to Beatrice Liine» an American 
woman^ and for most of the following decade he lived in a house 
situated in the compound of Engaku Monastery^ where he con¬ 
tinued his study of Zen with Sbaku Soyen until the latter’s death 
in 1919. 

Susnild's career as an interpreter of Zen Buddhism to the West 
did not really get under way until after he had passed the age of 
fifty. Though he had written an article on Zen for the Pali Tesrt 
Society as early as 1906, and a series of short articles on Zen for a 
puhlication of the British Embassy in Tokyo during the war, his 
major contributions were aU made after 1921. In diat year he 
moved to Kyoto to become professor of the philosophy of reUgiDn 
at Otani ColIeECp and the same year he founded The Eastern Budd¬ 
hist wherein there appeared many of the articles which were the 
bases for later bool^. His first lx>ok in English on Zen was the 
Essnys in Zen Enddhkm {First Series) which was published in 
1927. This was followed by Siudtes in the Lankav^Jiura Sutra, 
Essays tn Zen Buddhism (Second Series)+ in Zen Buddhism 

(Third Series), The Training of the Zen Buddhist Af onfc. An Intro- 
dueftonto Zen Buddhism^ Manual of Zen Buddkistny Zen Buddhism 
and Its Influence an Japanese Cfiiinre, and by other shorter studies. 
By 1936p hLs mounting international reputation brought him an in¬ 
vitation to participate in the World Congress of Faidis held in Eng^ 
land under the presidency of Sir Francis Yoimghusband, and while 
there he also lectured on Zen at the Universities of London, Dur¬ 
ham and Edinburgh as wen as at Cambridge and Oxford. 

His wife died in 1939, and during the subsequent war years 
Suzuki lived quietly in Kamakura^ somewhat suspected by the 
Japanese secret police because of his long sojourn in the West, his 
marriage to an American, and his lack of enthusiasm for the war 
effort. After the war^ Bider and Company began for the Buddhist 
Society in England the publication of his complete works in Eng¬ 
lish, and in 1949, at the age of 79, Suzuki left Japan once again for 
what was to be another extended stay in the West, He went first to 
Hawaii for the East-West Philosophers’ Conference, and continued 
On at the University of Hawaii for a year. The next year he taught 
at Claremont College in California and then went on a tour of 
American universities sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation. In 
1951, he moved to New York and remained there until 1957 as a 
professor of religion at Columbia University. 
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Since 1958, Suzuki has lived in Japan. It was during the ninth 
decade of his life that he witnessed the astonishing diCusion of 
interest in Zen throughout the world. The field he had $o long 
cultivated had gelded an amaziag harvest Now over ninety ye^ 
of age, he is still vigorous, and intelectually active, working st^dily 
and anjdous to complete as many translatiom of classical Zen texts 
as he may be able to in his remaining yeais. His blblioCTaphy in¬ 
cludes about 100 hooks in Japanese* some 30 in Engli^* and in¬ 
numerable articles, pamphlets and monographs. As of the present, 
and with all the interest in Zen, there has not yet appeared any 
other writer who—by virtue of his training and ex|^rience in Zen, 
his mastery of the texts, his command of the requisite oriental and 
occidental tongues, and his familiarity with the thought of both 
East and West—can qualify as an authoritative interpreter of Zen 
to the world outside Japan. Of most of the recent writings on Zen 
it can be said that at best th^ are but paraphrases of Suzuki, and 
at worst sheer extemporization or imaginative extrapolation based 
either On Suzuki or on a limited contact with Zen or with some 
other form of Buddhism. 

This book is intended to provide a comprehensive one^volumc 
introduction to Zen Buddhism. It includes a substantial sampling 
of Suzuki's better known works and also items from sources not 
likely to have come to the attention of the general reader. The 
selections have been arranged with the idea of presenting as con¬ 
nected a treatment of the subject as is possible* 

Is it necessary to warn tlie reader once more that the best book 
about Zen is only a book abmit Zen, but is no( Zen itself? In the 
end, the substance of Zen must not be sought through any ^^'Tit^ngs* 
and the great danger of reading too much about Zen is that one 
may arrive at an ^^^understanding of Zen. But when Zen is under- 
sto^ it is no lunger Zen that one has but only a conceptual fac¬ 
simile thereof. Still* the beginner who is not in direct contact with 
the living traditioii of Zen must needs turn to the written word for 
at least prelimiiiary guidance, and one can only ask that the word 
be a living word and that it shall have cmerg^ from a deep and 
sustained experience with the real thing* 

I am sincerely grateful to the Zen Studies Society for the re¬ 
search grant which has enabled me to spend this past year in Japan 
studying Zen and preparing this volume. Ehiring the year I have 
lived almost ns a member of Dr. Suzuki‘s housAold, and I have 
had the benefit of access to his private library and of numerous 
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conveisadons with biin+ For all this* for the gift of his fiieDdship to 
me over the past decide, and above all, for haviag opened my 
eyes to 2Ien, 1 owe him a debt which 1 shall never be able to repay, 
1 also owe a great deal to the kindness and help of Dr. Simild s 
talented and dedicated assistant^ Miss Mihoko Okamura, who has 
proofread all the extracts and has gone over the transliteration of 
foreign names to make them follow a uniform pattern. Miss Oka- 
mura has also prepared the comprehensive hst of names and terms 
in Japanese or Chinese with their respective equivalents which 
appears as an appendix to this volume. 

Finally, 1 wish thanldfully to acknowledge the permission to 
quote from Dr. Snzuld's writings which 1 have received from the 
foUowlng: The Bollingen Foundahon, Inc.^ The Japan Q^Tterly, 
Review of Reli^on, Harper and Brothers, Bider and Company* 
Open Court Publishing Company, Momimento NipponicOj H6- 
z^an Press, Sanseido Press, the Eastern Buddhist Society, and Dr. 
Daisetz T. Suzuki. 
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PART I 


The General Sense of Zen 


A speda] tranmoiaion outside the 
SciiptUKi 

No depeudenoe on words or lettenj 
Direct pototing at tJi* Mind of maoj 
Seeing into one's Nature and the 
attaimnent of Buddhahood. 

The Four Stotementt 
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1 . PRELIMINARY^ 


BomuiSM in its couJse of development has coanpleted a form 
which distinguishes itself from its scxalled primitive or ongixial 
type—so greatly, indeed, that we are justified in emphasmng its 
historical division into two sdiools, Hinayana and Mahayaoa, or 
the Lesser Vehicle and the Greater Vemcle of salvation. As a 
matter of fact, the Mahayana, with all its varied fonnuke, is no 
more than a developed form of Buddhism and traces bade its final 
outhorify to its Indian foimder, the great Buddha Silg^muoi 
When this developed femn of the Mahayaaa was introduced into 
China and then into Japan, It achieveo fuTtber development in 
these oountiies. This achievement was no doubt due to the 
Chinese arid Japanese Buddhist leaders, who knew how to apply 
the principles m their faith to the ever^varying conditions of me 
and to the religious needs of the people. And elaboration and 
adaptation on their part have still further widened the gap that 
had already been in existence between the Mabayana^ and its 

1 An itOroduCtli^n ro Zm Buddhim, Elder 4 Ca^ 1949> ppr ei-S?. 

® To be aecujflte, tbe ftindaxasitiil ideas of the hlBhayim are erpcnmded 
in the FtA|fi^|njaaiiti group of Buddhist literatuiA, fhe earliest of which miift 
havo appeared at the lateft within three hundred years of the Buddha's death. 
The germs are oo dfMbt in the writings belonging to the so-calJed primitive 
Buddhism. Only theh devebpmeotp that U, a cooidous grop of them as 
wmiHbI In the teachings of the fcnnaderi could oot be effected without 
his foDoweis actually living the trft^Klng i for some time through the vanomfy 
chnoging tx? iK litio^ of life. Thus wulched In expeoeoce and matured tn re* 
fiectioQp the Tftdtaji Buddhists eame to have the Mihayana fmtn of Buddhism 
as dlftiogoidied fram Its primltfve or odgliiHl form. In hidia, two Mahayana 
achooh axe bwwtii the Madhyamika of Nigirfuna and the VijElaptimilrB or 
Yog^caia of Aiangm and VasubsBdha. In China more idiOob developed^ the 
Tend»i (rim-t'fti), ilie Kegm (Rgs-yea), the J6dfl (ChlBg-t'u) tlie Zen 
{Oi'wi). etc. In Jepui w Iftve besfdes thae the HoUfe, the Shlagin. the 
Shin, the Ji, etc. All these sehocU Or Sects belong to the MiUi»yw» wing U 
Biiddhisfii. 
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more primitive type. At present the Mahayana fonn may be said 
not to display, super£daUy at least, those feahues most con¬ 
spicuously characteristic of original Buddhism. 

For this reason there are people who would decbre that this 
branch of Buddhism is in reality no Buddhism in the sense that 
the latter is commorily understood. My oontentiou, however, is 
this; anything that has life in it is an organism, and it is in the very 
nature of an organism that it never remains in the same state of 
existence. An acorn is quite different from a young oak with tender 
leaves just out of its protective sheU, and even more so from a full- 
grown tree so stately and gigantic and towering up to the sky. But 
Uiroughout these varying phases of change there is a continuatiQii 
of growth and unmistakable marks of identity, whence we know 
that one and the same plant has passed through many stages of 
becoming. The so-called primitive Buddhism is the sew; out of it 
Far-Eastern Buddhism has come into existence with the promise 
of still further growth. Scholars may talk of historical Buddhism, 
but my subject here is to see Buddhism not onlv in its historical 
development but from the point of view of its still vitally concern¬ 
ing us as a quidtening spiritual force in the Far East 

Among the many sects of Buddhism that have grown up espe- 
ciallv in China and Japan, we find a unique order claiming to 
transmit the essence and spirit of Buddhism directly from its 
author, and this not through any secret document or by means of 
any mysterious rite. This order is one of the most si^ificant in 
Buddhism, not only from the point of view of its historical impor¬ 
tance and spiritual vitality , but from the point of view of its most 
original and stimulating manner of demonstration. The TJoctrine of 
the Buddha-heart {b^dhohridayay is its scholastic name, but 
more commonly it is known as ‘Yen.'^ That Zen is not the same as 
dhyafta, though the term Zen is derived from the Chinese trans- 
Uteration (ch'an-na; zenna in Japanese) of the original Sanskrit, 
wilt be explained later on. 

This school is unique tn various ways in the history of religion. 
Its doctrines, theoretically stated, might seem to be those of 
speculative mysticism, hut they are presented and demonstrated 
in such a manner that only those initiates who. after long traimug, 
have actually gained an insight into the system, can understand 
their ultimate signification. To those who have not acquired this 
penetrating knowledge, that is, to those who have not exjwrienced 
Zen in their evervday active life, its teachings or rather its utter- 
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aaces assume quite a peculiaTp uucoutht and even enigmatical 
aspect. Such people, loo^g at more or less conceptudly^ con¬ 
sider Zen utterly absurd and ludicfOuSs or deliberately making 
itself unintelligible in order to guard its apparent profimciity 
against outside criticism. But, according to the followers of Zen, 
its apparendy paradcdcai statements are not artificialities con* 
trived to hide themselves behind a screen of obscurity; they stent 
simply from the fact that the human tongue is not an adequate 
organ for expressing the deepest truths of Zen. The latter cannot 
be made the subject of logical exposition; they are to be ^peti- 
enced in the inmost soul when they become for the first dme intelli¬ 
gible. In point of fact, no plainer and more straightforward 
expressions than those of Zen have ever been made by any other 
branch of human eacperience. ^Coa] is black”—this is plain enough; 
but Zen protests, “Coal is not black " This is ako plain enough* 
indeed* even plainer than the first positive statement when we 
come right down to the truth of the matter. 

Personal experience, therefore, is everydiing in Zen. No ideas are 
intelligible to those who have no backing of expenence. This is a 

S latitude. A baby has no ideas, for its mentaUty is not yet so 
eveloped as to experience anything in the way of ideas. If it 
them at all, they must be something extremely obscure and blurred 
and not in eorrespondenee with realities. To get the clearest and 
most efficient understanding of a things therefore,^ it must m 
experienced personally. Especially when the thing is concemM 
with life itself, personal experience is an absolute necessity. With¬ 
out this experience, nothing relative to its profound working i^Il 
ever be accurately eod therefore efficiently grasped. The founda¬ 
tion of all concepts is simplej unsophisticated expenence. Zen 
places the utmost emphasis upon this foundation-experience, and 
it is around this that Zen constructs all the verfel and renceptual 
scaffold which is found in its literature known as “Sayings'" {gorofett, 
wi4u). Though the scaffold affords a most useful means to reach 
the inmost reality, it is still an elaboration and artificiality. Wo 
lose its whole significance when it is taken for a final reahty. The 
nature nf the human understanding compels us not to put too 
much confidence in the superstnictme. Mystification is far from 
being the object of Zen itself, but to those who have not touched 
the central fact of life Zen inevitably appears as mysti^ing. P^e- 
trnte through the conceptual superstructure and what is Imagkied 
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to be a iDystifieatioo will at oxioe disappeaf^p and at the same time 
there wiU be an eoligbljeimieut koDwii as sstofi,* 

Zen, therefore, most strongly and persistent^ insists on an inner 
spiritual experience. It does not attach any intrinsic importance 
to the sacred sntras or to their exegeses by the wise and learned. 
Personal experience is strongly set against authority and objective 
revelatioD, and as the most practical method of attahring spiritual 
enlightenment the followers of Zen propose the practice of dhydna, 
known as in Japanese, of wmdh Zen is me abbreviation. 

A few words must be said here in regard to the systemade train- 
rag by Zen of iU followers in the attainment of the spiritual insight 
wmcn has been referred to before as the foundation-experience of 
Zen. For this is where Zen pre-eminently distinguishes itself from 
other forms of mysticism. To most mystics such spiritual experi¬ 
ence, so intensely personal, comes as something sporadic, isolated^ 
and imexpeclei Christiaiis use prayer, or mortification^ or con¬ 
templation so called, as the means of bringyag this on themselv^ 
and leave its fulfilment to divine grace. But as Buddhima does not 
recognize a supernatural agency iu such matters, the Zen methixi 
of spiritual training is practical and systematic. From the beginning 
of its history in China, there has been such a tendency well market^ 
but, as time went on, a regular system has fin^y come into 
existence^ and the Zen school at present has a thoroughgoing 
method for its followers to train themselves in the attainment ot 
their object. Herein hes the practical merit of ZetL While it is 
highly speculative on the one bandl its methodical discipline on 
the other hand produces most fruitful and beneficial results on 
moral character. We sometimes forget its highly abstract character 
when it is expressed in connection with the facts of our everyday 
practical life; but here it is where we have to appr^iate the real 
value of Zen, for Zen finds an inexpressibly deep thought even In 
holding up a finger, or in saying a ^'good morning to a friend 
casually met on me street In the ^e of Zen the most practical is 
the most abstrusep and vice versa. All the system of discipline 
adopted by Zen is the outcome of this fundamental experience. 


^ S?c b^low, Pxrt in. 

^ Xa iraaps '"tc sit," and zaien may be summ^ly txken as meardDg “to 
sit va Tii«ditoHmi." What it exactly fignlfifis wiU be seen later in. cxpimection 
with the desciiptiiTn of "Tbe MedJtatjon Hall" in Fart TV. 
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1 said that Zen is mystical^ This is inevitable, seeing that Zeo is 
the keynote of Oriental culttire^ it what makes the West fre¬ 
quently fail to fathom exactly the depths of the Oriental for 
mysticism in its very nature defies the analysis of logic, and logic 
is the most eharactenstic feature of Western thought The East is 
synthetic in its method of reasoning; it does not care so much for 
the elaboration of particulars as for a comprehensive grasp of the 
whole, and this intuitively^ Therefore^ the Eastern mind, if we 
assume its existence, is necessarily vague and indeBnitet and seems 
not to have an index which at once reveals the coDteiits to an out¬ 
sider. The thing is there before our eyes, for it refuses to be ignored; 
but when we endeavor to grasp it in our own hands in order to 
examine it more closely or systematically, it eludes us and we lose 
its tracks Zen is provokinely evasive. This is not due of course to 
any conscious or premecutated artifice with which the Eastern 
mind schemes to shun the scrutiny of others. The unfatbomableness 
Is in the very constitution, so to speak, of the Eastern mind There- 
fore» to understand the East we must understand mysticisin, that 
is, Zen. 

It is to be remembered however, that there are various types 
of mysticism, rational and irrational, speculative and occult, 
sensible and fantastic. When 1 say that the East is mysticsl, I do 
not mean that the East is fantastic, irrational, and altogether im¬ 
possible to bring within the spbeie of inteUectual oomprehension. 
What I mean is simply that in the working of the Ea^em mind 
there is something cahn^ quiet, silent, undisturbable, which appears 
as if always loolidng into eternity. This quietude and rilence, how- 
ever> does uot point to mere idleness or inactivity. The silence is 
not that of the desert shorn of all vegetation, nor is it that o£ a 
corpse forever gone to sleep and decay. It is Ae silence of an 
^eternal abyss* in which all contrasts and conditions are buried;^ it 
is the rilence of Cod who, deeply absorbed in contemplation of His 
works past present, and future, sits calmly on His throM of 
absolute oneness and allness. It is the sileuce of thunder ob¬ 
tained in the midst of the flash and uproar of oppo^g electee 
currents. Hiis sort of silence pervades all things OrientaL 
unto those who take it for decadence and death, for they 
overwhelmed by an overwhelming outburst of activity out of t^ 
eternal silence. It is in this sense that 1 speak of the roystidsm of 
Oriental culture. And I can affirm that the cultivation of tto^d 
of mysticism is principally due to the mfluence of Zen. If Bud- 
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dh iF m were to develop in tbe Far East so as to satisfy the spiritual 
oraviugs of its people, it had to grow ioto Zen. The Indians are 
mysdf^ but their mysticism Is too speculative, too contemplative, 
too eompljcateid,. and^ moreover, it does not seem to have any real^ 
vital relation with the practicai world of parhcnlars in which we 
are hving. The Far-Eastern mysticism on the contrary is direct, 
practical, and surprisingly simple. This could not develop into 
anything else but Zen. 

All the other Buddhist sects in China as well as in Japan bespeak 
their Indian origm in an unmistakable manner. For their meta¬ 
physical complexity^ then: long-winded phraseology, their highly 
abstract reasoning, their penetrating insight into the nature of 
things, and their comprehensive interpretation of afiaiis relating to 
life, are most obviously Indian and not at aU Chinese or Japanese. 
This will be recogiuzed at once by all those who are acquainted 
with Far-Eastem Buddhism. For instance, look at those extremely 
complex rites as practised by the Shingon sect, and also at their 
elaborate systems of ‘‘Mandala," by means of which they try to 
explain the universe. No Chinese or Japanese mind would have 
conceived such an intricate network of philosophy without being 
first influenced by Indian thought. Then observe how highly 
speculative is the philosophy of the Madhyamlka^ the Tendai 
(Tien-t’ai), or Kegon (Hua-yen, Avatainsaka), Their abstraction 
and logicai acumen are truly amazing. These facts plainly show 
that those sects of FaT-Ea$tem Buddhism are at bottom foreign 
importations. 

But when we come to Zen after a survey of the general field of 
Buddhism, we are compelled to acknowledge that its simplicity, 
its directness, its pragmatic tendency, and it$ close connection 
with e\'eryday life stand in remarkable contrast to the other 
Buddhist sects. Undoubtedly, the main ideas of Zen are derived 
from Buddhism, and we cannot but consider it a legitimate de¬ 
velopment of the latter; but this development has been achieved 
in order to meet the requirements peculiarly characteristie of the 
psychology of the Far-Eastern people. The spirit of Buddlusm has 
left its hi^ly metaphysical superstructure in order to become a 
practical discipline of Ufe. The result is Zen. Therefore, 1 make 
bold to say that in Zen are found sj'stem adzed or rather crystallized, 
all the philcfsophy, rehgion, and life itself of the Far-Eastern people, 
especially of me Japanese. 



2. WHAT IS ZEN?* 


Before proceeding to expound the teaching of Zen at some length 
in the following pages, Jet me answer some of the questions w'hich 
are frequently r^sed by cribcs concerning the real nature of 2100 . 

Is Zen a system of philosophy, highly intellectual and proloimdly 
metaphysical, as most Buddhist teachings are? 

It was stated in the Introduction that we find in Zen all the 
philosophy of the East crystallized, but this ought not to be taken 
as meaning that Zen is a philosophy in the ordinary application 
of the tenn. Zen is decidedly not a system founded upon logic end 
analysis. If anything, it is tiie antipode to logic by which 1 mean 
th e dnalisbe mode of thinking. There may be an intellectual 
element in Zen, for Zen is the whole mind, and in it we find a 
great many things; but the mind is not a composite thing that is 
to be ^vided into so many faculties, leaving nothing behind when 
the dissection is over. Zen has nothing to teach us in the way of 
intellectual analysis; nor has it any set doctrines which are im* 
posed on its followers for acceptance. In this lespect, Zen is quite 
chaotic, if you choose to say so. Probably Zen fbQoweis may have 
of doctrines, but they have them on their own account, and 
for their own benefit; they do not owe the fact to Zen. Therefore, 
there are in Zen no sacred books or dogpiatic tenets, nor are there 
any symbobc formulae through which an access might be gained 
into the signification of Zen. If 1 am asked, then, what Zen teaches, 
I would answer. Zen teaches nothing. Whatever teachings ftere 
are in Zen, they come out of one’s ovim mind. %Ve teach ourselves; 
Zen merely points the way. Unless this pointing is teaching, there 
is certainly nothing in Zen purposely set up as its cardinal doctrines 

or as its fundamental pbllosophy, 

Zen claims to be Buddhism, but all the Buddhist teachmg^ as 
propounded in the sutras and sastras ^ treated by Zen as mere 
waste paper whose utility consists in wiping off the dirt of 
and nothing more. Do not imagine, however, that Zen is nihilism. 

r An Intmdiictlon tQ 2tn Buddhum, pp. OS-iT. 
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All nihiligfn is self-destiuctive^ it ends nowhere. Negativism is 
sound as melliod, but the high^ troth is aa afiSnuEtion. When it 
is said that Zen has no philDsophy^ that it denies aU doctrinal 
authority^ that it casts aside aU so-called sacred Uteratnre as mb- 
bish^ we must not forget that Zen is holding up in this very act of 
negation something quite positive and eternally iiffinaativep This 
wiU become clearer as we proceed* 

Is Zen a religkm? It is not a religion in the sense that the term Is 
popularly understood; for Zen no God Co worship, no cere¬ 
monial rites to observe, no future abode to which the dead are 
destined, and, 1^ of all, Zen has no soul whose welfare is to be 
looked after by somebody else and whose iminortality is a matter 
of intense concern with some people* Zen is free from aU these 
dogmatic and 'religious'* encumbrances. 

When 1 say there is no Cod in Zen, the pious reader may be 
shocked, but this does not mean that Zen denies the existence of 
God; neither denial nor affirm at tnn concerns 2^11. a thing is 

denied, the very denial involves sometbing not denied. The same 
can be said of nffir mation. Tliis is loevitable in logic. Zen wants to 
rise above logic, Zen wants to find a higher affirmation where there 
are no antitheses. Therefore^ in Zen, Cod is neither denied nor 
Insisted upon; only there is in Zen no such Cod as has been con¬ 
ceived by Jewish and Christian mIndSp For the same reason that 
Zen is not a philosophy^ Zen is not a rdigion. 

As to aU those images of various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and 
Devas and other beings that one comes across in Zen temples, they 
are like so many pieces of wood or stone or metal; they are like the 
camellias, azaleas, or stone-lanterns in my garden. Make obeisance 
to the camellia now in full bloom, and worship it if you like, Zeo 
would say. There is as much religion in so doing as in bowing to 
the various Buddhist gods, or as sprinkling holy water, or as partic¬ 
ipating io the Lord's Supper. AU those pious deeds considered to 
be meritorious or sancti^^g by most so-oaUed rehgiously-minded 
people are artiGdalities in me eyes of Zen. It boldly declares that 
**the immaculate Yogins do not enter Nirvana and the precept- 
violating monks do not go to hell.” This, to ordinary minds, is a 
contradiction of the common law of moral life, but herein lies the 
truth and life of Zen. Zen is the spirit of a man. Zen believes in 
his inner purity and goodness. Whatever is super added or violently 
tom away, ipinres the wholesomeness of the spirit. Zen, therefore, 
i$ empbaticaUy against aU reli^ous conventionalism. 
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Its irreligioi^ however, is merely apparent. Those who are truly 
religious will be surprised to find that after all there is so modh of 
religiDn in the barbarous decbratioa of Zen. But to say that Zen 
is a religion in the sense that Christianity or Mohammedanism is 
would K e mistake. To make my point dearer, 1 quote the foUow- 
ing. When Sakyamtini was bom, it is said that he lifted one hand 
toward the heavens and pointed to the earth with the other, ex¬ 
claiming: '^Above the heavens and below the heavens^ I alone am 
the Honored Onel* Ummon Bun-en, founder of die Ummon 
School of Zen, cornments on this by saying: “If I had been with him 
at the tnoment of hb uttering this, I would surely have struck him 
dead with one blow and thrown the corpse into the maw of a 
hungry dog** What unbelievers would ever think of making such 
raving remarks over a spiritunl leader? Yet one of the Zen masters 
following Unuiion says: “Indeedp this is the way Ummon desires 
to serve the world, sacrificing everything be has, body and mindl 
How grateful he must have felt for the Tnve of Buddhar 

Zen is not to be confounded with a form of meditation as prac¬ 
ticed by ^New Thought*^ people, or Christian Scientists, or Hindu 
Sanny^ins, or some Buddhists, Dhydiuip as ordmanly understood 
Zem does not correspond to the practice as carried on in Zen. A 
man may meditate on a reHgioiis or philosophical subject while 
disciplining himself in Zen, but that is only incidental: the essence 
of Zen is not at all there. Zen purposes to discipline the mind it- 
self^ to make it its own master, through ^ insight into its proper 
nature. This getting into the real nature of one's own mind or soul 
is the fundamental object of Zen Buddhism. Zen, therefore, is more 
than meditation or (mydoa in its ordinary sense. The discipline 
of Zen consists in opening the mental eye in order to look into the 
very reason of existence. 

To meditate a man has to fix his thought on something, for in¬ 
stance, on the oneness of God, or His iofinite love, or on im¬ 
permanence of things. But this is the very thing Zen desires to 
avoid. If there is an}^hing Zen strong^ emphasizes, it is the attain- 
ment of freedom, that is, freedom from all unnatural encum¬ 
brances. Meditation is something artifidally put on; it does not 
belong to the native activify of the mind* Upon what do the fowl 
of the air meditate? Upon what do the fish in the water meditate? 
They flvj they swim. Is not that enough? Who wants to Bi his mind 
on the unity of God and man? or on the nothingness of this life? 
Who wanto to be arrested in the daily manifestations of his life- 
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activity by such mechtatioiis as the goodness of a divine being or 
the everlasting fire of hell? 

We may say that Christianity is monotheistic, and the Vedanta 
pantheistic; but we cannot make a simOar assertion about Zen. Zen 
is neither monotheistic nor pantheistic; Zen defies all such desig- 
oations. Hence there is no object in 2Ien upon which to foe the 
thought. Zen is a wafting doud in the sky. No screw fastens it, no 
string holds it; it moves as it lists. No amount of meditation wil 
keep 2Ien in one place. Meditation is not Zen. Neither pantheism 
nor monotheism provides Zen with its subjects of coucentratioD. If 
Zen were monotheistic, it might teU its followers to meditate on the 
oneness of things where all difFerence® and inequalities, enveloped 
in the all-illuminating brightness of the divine light, are obliterated. 
If Zen were pantheistic it would tell us that ev^ery meanest flower in 
the field reflects the glory of Gcid. But what Zen says is: “x4fter all 
things are reduced to oneness^ where would that One be reduced?"' 
Zen wants to have one's mind free and unobstnicted; even the idea 
of oneness or alluess is a stumbling block and a strangling snare 
which threatens the original freedom of the spirit. 

Zen, therefore, does not ask us to concentrate Our thought on 
the idea that a dog is God, or that three pounds of flax are divine. 
When 2Ien does this, it commits itself to a definite system of philos¬ 
ophy,, and there is no more Zen. 2^en just feels fire warm and ice 
cold, because when It treeaes we shiver and welcome fire. The feeh 
ing is all in all as Fanst declares; all our theoriiation fails to touch 
reality. But *the feelicg^ here must be understood ki its deepest 
sense or in its purest form^ Even if we say that “This is the feeling 
Zen IS no more there. Zen defies all conoept-making. That is why 
Zen is difficult to grasp, 

\Vhatever meditation Zen may propose, then, will be to take 
things as they are, to consider snow white and the raven black. 
When we sp^k of meditation we in most cases understand its ab¬ 
stract character; that is^ meditatioD is known to be the concentra¬ 
tion of the mind on sotoe highly generalised proposition, which is, 
in the nahine of things, not always closely and direedy connected 
with the concrete affairs of hfc. Zen perceives or feels, and does 
not absliact nor meditate. Zen penetrates and is finally lost in the 
immersion. Meditation, on the other hand, is outspokenly duahstic 
and consequently inevitably superficial. 
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One critic^ regards Zen as ‘'the Buddhist counterpart of the 
"Spiritual Exercises" of St Ignatius Loyola” The critic shows a 
great indination to find Christian analogies for things Buddhistic^ 
and this is one of such instances. Those who have at all a dear 
understanding of Zen will at once see how wide of the mark this 
comparison is. Even superficially speaking, there is not a shadow 
of similitude between the exercises of Zen and those proposed by 
the founder of the Society of Jesus. The eontemplations and 
prayers of SL Ignatius are^ from the Zen Mint of view, merely so 
many fabrication^ of the imagination elaborately woven for the 
benefit of the piously ^minded; and in reality^ this is like piling tiles 
upon tiles on one s head, and there is no true gaining in the me of 
the spiiiL We ran say this, however^ that those '^Spiritual Exer¬ 
cises in some ways resemble those meditations of Hinayana Bud¬ 
dhism, Such as the Five Mind-quieting Methods, or the Nine 
Thoughts on Impurity^ or the Six or Ten Subjects of Memory. 

Zen is sometimes made to mean “nund-murder and the curse of 
idle reverie ” This is the statement of Griflis, the well-known 
author of ReligioiM of /apdn.* By “mind-murder” 1 do not know 
what he really means, but does he mean that Zen Idlis the activiti^ 
of the mind by making ones thought fix on one thing, or by induc¬ 
ing sleep? Mr. Reischauer in his boqk^ almost endorses this view of 
Crifiis by asserting that Zen is ^mystical self-intoxication. Does 
he mean that Zen is intoxicated in the “Greater Self,^ so called, as 
Spinoza was intoxicated in God? Though Mr. Reischauer is not 
quite dear as to the rneaning of intoxicatioii, he may think that 
Zen is unduly absorbed in the thought of the *^Greater Self” as the 
final reality in this world of particidars. It is amazing to see how 
snperfidal some of the uucritieal observers of Zen are! In point of 
fact, Zen has no “mind" to murder' therefore, there is M “mind- 
murdering” in Zen. Zen has again no "selT as somctliing to whi<h 
we can cling as a refuge; therefore^ in Zen again there is no selr 
bv which we may become intoxicated- 

' The truth is. Zen is extremely elusive as far as its outward aspec^ 
are concerned; when you think you have caught a glimpse of it, 
it is no more there; from afar it looks so approachable* but as soon 

S Arthur Lbyd: Wheat AFiwig the Tanw, p. 53. 

■ P. 255 . 

* of Buddhism In p. llS. 
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as you oome near it, you see it even fartheir away from you Cban 
before. Unless^ therefore, you devote some years of earnest study 
to the understanding of its primary principles, it is not to be a- 
pected that you begin to have a generally fair grasp of ZeoL 

The way to ascend unto God is bo descend into one's self*— 
these are Hugo's words. “Lf thou wishest to search out the deep 
things of God, search out the depths of thine own spirit"—this 
comes from Hichard of SL Victor. When all these deep things are 
searched out there is after aU oo “selfn" Where you can descend^ 
there is no “spirit," no “God" whose depths are to be fathomed^ 
WhyP Because Zen is a bottomless abyss. Zen declares, though in 
a somewhat different manner; “Nothing really exists throu^out 
the triple worlds where do you wish to see Che mind (or spirit 
=Jirin)P The four elements are all empiy in their ultimate nature, 
where could the Buddha^s abode be?—but lot the truth is unfolding 
itself right before your eye. This is all there is to it—and indeed 
nothiug morel" A minute's hesitation and Zen is irrevocably lost 
All the Buddhas of the past, present, and future may try to malce 
you catch it once more, and yet it is a thousand miles away. *’Mind- 
murder” and “self-intoxicabon" forsooth! Zen has no time to bother 
itself with such criticisms. 

The critics may mean that the mind is hypnotized by Zen to a 
state of unconsciousness, and that when this obtaim, the favorite 
Buddhist doctrine of emptiuess (itini/nM) is realized^ where the 
subject is not conscious of an objective world or of himself, being 
lost in one vast miptiness, whatever this may be. This interpreta¬ 
tion again fails to hit Zen aright. It is true ihat there are some such 
expressions in Zen as might suggest this land of interpretation, but 
to understand Zen we must m^e a leap here. The "vast emptiness* 
must be traversed. The subject must oe awakened from a state of 
iincortsdousness if he does not wish to be buried alive. Zen is at¬ 
tained only when ^'self-intoxication" is abandoned and the 
"drunkard" is really awakened to his deeper self. If the mind is 
ever to be “murdered,* leave the work iu the hand of Zen; for it is 
2Ien that will restore the murdered and lifeless one into a state of 
eternal life. “Be bom again, be awakened from the dream, rise 
from the death, O ye druukardsl" Zen would exclaim. Do not try, 
therefore, to see Zen with the eyes bandaged. 

I might multiply many such critidsins if it were necessary* but 
1 hope that the above have sufficieutly prepared the reader s mind 
for the foUowing more postlive statements concerning Zeo. The 
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basic id^ of Zen is to come in touch with the inner worldn^ of 
our beings and to do this in the most direct way possible^ without 
resorting to anything external or superadded^ Therefore, anything 
that has the semblance of an e^em^ authority is rejected by Zen. 
Absolute faith Is placed £n a man^s own inner being. For whatever 
authority there is in Zen, all comes fTOin within. This 1$ true in the 
strictest sense of the word Even the reasoning faculty is not con¬ 
sidered final or absolute. On the contrary^ it hinders the mind from 
coming into the directest commumcatioD with itself. The intellect 
accomplishes its mission when it works as an intermediary^ and 
Zen has nothing to do with an mtennedXary except when it desires 
to tommunicate itself to oEherSi For this reason, all the scripture 
are merely tentative and provisory, there is in them nn finality. The 
central fact of life as it is lived, is what Zen aims to grasp, and this 
in the most direct and most vital mannen Zen professes itself to 
be the spirit of Buddhism, but in fact it is the spirit ol all rehgions 
and philosophies. When Zen is thoroughly understood, absolute 
peace of mind is attained, and a man uves as he ought to Hve^ 
What more may we hope? 

Some say that aa Zen is admittedly a f onn of myrticisin it cannot 
claim to be unique in the history of religion. Perhaps so; but Zen 
is a mysridsm of its own order. It is mystical in the sense that the 
sun shines, that the flower blooms, toat I bear at this moment 
somebody beating a druni in the street. If these are mystical facts, 
Zen is brimful of them. When a Zen master was once asked what 
Zen was, he replied; "Yoiir everyday thought" Is this not plain 
and most straightforward? It has notMng to do with any sectarian 
spirit. Christians as well as Buddhists can practice Zen just as big 
fish and small fish are both contentedly living in the same ocean. 
Zen is the ocean, Zen i$ the air, 2^n is the mountain, Zen is thunder 
and lightning, the spring Bower, summer heat, and winter snow^ 
nay, more than that, Zen is the man. With all the formalitieSi con- 
ventionalism 5 > and superadditioos that Zen has accumulated in its 
long history, its central fact is very much alive. The spedal merit 
of Zen lies in this that we are still able to see into this ultimate fact 
without being biased by anything. 

As has been said before, what makes Zen unique as it is practiced 
in Japan, is its systematic training of the mind^ Ordinary mysti¬ 
cism has been too erratic a product and apart from one^s ordinary 
life; this Zen has revolutionized* What was up in the heavens, 
Zen has brought down to earth. With the development of Zen, 
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mystidmi ho^ ceased to be mystical; it is do mcie the spasmodic 
product of an aboormaUy endowed mind. For Zen reveals itself 
in the most uninteresting and uneventful life ot a plain man of the 
street, recognizing the fact of living in the midst of life as it is 
lived. Zen systematicaQy trains the mind to see this; it opens a 
mans eye to the greatest mystery as it is daily and hourly per¬ 
formed; it enlarges the heart to embrace eternity of time and 
infinity of space in its every palpitation; it makes us live In tlio 
world as if walking in the Carden of Eden; and all these spiiitual 
feats are aecomplished without resorting to any doctrines^ but by 
simply asserting in the most direct way the truth that Hes in our 
inner being. 

Whatever else Zen may it is practical and commonplace and 
at the same time most living. An ancient master, wishing to show 
what Zen is, lifted one of his fingers, another kicked a ball, and a 
third slapped the face of his que$tioner. If the inner truth that fies 
deep in tis is thus demonstrated, is not Zen the most practical and 
direct method of spiritual training ever resorted to by any rehgion? 
And i$ not this practical method also a. most Diigiual one? Indeed, 
Zen cannot be anything else but original and creative because it 
refuses to deal with concepts hut with Jiving facts of life. When 
conceptually understood, the lifting of a finger is one of the most 
ordinary incidents in everybody's lue. But when it is viewed from 
the Zen point of view it vibrates with divine meaning and creative 
vitality. As long as Zen can point out this truth in the midst of our 
conventional and concept-bound existence we must say that it has 
its reason for being. 

The foUowing quotation from a letter of Engo Bukkwa may 
answer:, to a certain extent, the question asked in the beginning of 
this chapter, *What is Zen?^ 

"It is presented right to your face, and at this moment the whole 
thing is handed over to you. For an intelligent fellow^ one word 
should suffice to convince him of the truth of it, but even then 
error has crept in. Much more sO when it is committed to paper 
and ink, or given up to wordy demonstration or to logical quibble, 
then it slips farther away from you. The great truth nf Zen is pos¬ 
sessed fay everybody. Look into your owd being and seek it not 
through others. Your own mind is above all forms, it is free and 
quiet and sufficient; it eternally stamps itself in your six senses and 
four elements. In its light all Is absorbed- Hush the dualism of 
subject and object, forget both, transcend the idtellect, sever your- 
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self frum the UDderstanding^ aiid directly penetrate deep into the 
ideotity of die Buddha-mind; outside of this there are no realides. 
Therefore^ when Bodhidhanna came from tlie West, he simply de¬ 
clared: ^Directly pointing to Ones own soul, my doctrine is unique, 
and is not hampered by the canooical teachings; it is the absolute 
transmission of the true seal/ Zen has nothing to do with letters^ 
words, or sutras. It otdy requests you to grasp the point directly 
and therein to hnd your peaoehiJ abode^ When the mind is dis¬ 
turbed, the understanding Is stirred, things are recognizedp notions 
are entertained, ghostly spirits are conjured, and prejudices grow 
rampant Il£en will then forever be lost in the maze. 

The wise Sekiso Keishn saich 'Stop all your hankerings ^ let the 
mildew grow on your lips; make yourself like unto a perfect piece 
of immaculate silk; let your one thought be elemity; let yourself 
be like dead ashes, cold and lifeless; again lei yourself be like an 
old censer in a deserted village shrine!' 

“Putting your simple faith in this, disclpUne yourself aocord- 
ingly; let your body and mind be turned into an inanimate object 
of nature like a stone or a piece of wood, when a state of perfect 
motionlessness and unawateness is obtained all the signs of life 
will depart and also every trace of limitation will vanish. Not a 
single idea will disturb your consciousness when lol all of a sudden 
you will come to realize a light abounding in full gladsomeness. It 
is like coming across a tight in thick darkness; it is like receiving 
treasure in poverty. The reur elements and the five aggregates are 
no more felt as burdens; so light, so easy* so free you are. Your 
very existence has been delivered from all limitations; you have 
become open, light, and transparent. You gain an illuminating 
insight into the very nature of things which now ap^ar to you as 
so many fairy^-like Bowers haWng no graspable realities. Here is 
manife^ed the unsophisticated self which Is the original face of 
vour being; here is shown all bare the mo^ beautiful landscape of 
your birthplace. There is but one straight passage Open and nn- 
obstnicled through and through. This is so when you surrender 
all—your body, your life, and all that belongs to your inmost self. 
This is where vou gain peace, ease, non-doing^, and inexpressible 
delight. All the sutras and sastras are no more than communications 
of this fact; all the sages, andent as well as modem* have exhausted^ 
their ingenuity and imagination to no other purpose than to point 
the way to this. It is like unjocking the door to a treasury; when 
the entrance is once gained, every objeert coming into your x^ew 
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is yours, eveiy opportunity that presents itself is available for ycur 
use; for are they not, however multitudmous, all possessions ob- 
tamable within the original being of yourself? Every treasure there 
is but waiting your pleasure and utilization. This is what is meant 
by, 'Once gained, eternally gained, even unto the end of time.^ Yot 
really there is nothing gained, what you have gained is no g^ro, 
and yet there is somettiiDg truly gained in this." 


3 * ZEN BUDDHISM^ 


Ih more ihm two centuries' quiet and steady development, since 
it$ mtroductioa into China by Bodhidharma from tbe West, that is^ 
from Southern India, where he was bom as son of a royal famUy, 
Zen Buddhism established itself firmly, in the land of Comudanism 
and Taoism, as a teaching which claims to be, 

A special traiiSEnission outside the Scriptme; 

No dependence on words or letters; 

Direct pointiiig at the Miod cf man; 

Seeing into one's Nature and the attainnoent of BuddbahocNl 

By whom and exactly when this declaration in four lines was 
formulated Co charactenze the teaching of Zea Buddhism is not 
known. Tentatively, it was dtirmg the early part of the Tang 
dynasty when Zen really began to take hold of the Chinese mind. 
Tne laying of its foundation is to be historically ascribed to 
Bodhidhanna, but it was by Eno and his foUowers &at it came to 
be recognized as a great spiritual power throughout the Tang and 
all die following dynasties^ They emphasized a great deal Zen's 
non-dependence upon the letter, that is^ intellection, and its directly 
seizing upon the Mind itself wlWch is Beality. 

I tiuw propose to analyze this four-line dedaration and see what 
constitutes the essentials of Zen teadung. 

In *A special transmission outside the Scripture^ there are no 
implications whatever that point to the ezistenra of an esoteric 
teaching in Buddhism, which came to be known as Zen. The phrase 
is simply identical with the following one which states Zen's non- 
dependence on the lettCT. Here *the letter** or 'the Scripture* 
stands for oonoeptualism and all that the term implis—Zen abhors 
words and concepts and reasoning based on them. It thinks that 
we have been misled from the firat rising of consciousness to resort 

^ LVfdAurtifnld Nipponiea, VoL h No. 1, pp, 48-57. 
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to raticKinatioD. We generally make too much of ideas and words 
thinking them to be facts themselves. They have so deeply enteredp 
indeed^ into the constitution of our being and we imagine that 
when we have them there is nothing more to bo taken hold of in 
our ejcperience. That is to say^ words are every things and experience 
is Qoming, or at best secondary; and this is die way we have come 
to interpret life and consequently thereby to drain the sources of 
Creative imagination. 

Zen upholds, as every true religion does, direct eiperienco of 
Reality. It aspires to drink from the fountain of hfe instead of 
merely hsiening to roundabout remarks concerning iti A Zeo 
follower is not satisfied until he scoops with hl$ own hands the 
living water of Reality which alone^ ne knows, will quench his 
thirst. The idea is well expressed in the (the 

Chinese version known as the forty-volume Kegon}^ thus: 

"'Sudhana asked: How does one come to this emancipation face 
to face? How does one get this realization? 

'"Sucandra answered: A man comes to this emancipation face to 
face when hi$ mind is awakened to Prajnaparamita and stands in 
a most intimate relationship to It; for then he attain$ self-reahzation 
in all that he perceives and understands. 

^Sudhana: Does one attain self-realizetion by Hstening to the 
talks and discourses on Prajnaparamita? 

^'Sucandra: That is not so. Why? Because Prajnaparamita sees 
intimately into the biith and reality of all things. 

"Sudhana: Is it not that thinking comes from bearing and that 
by thinking and reasoning one comes to perceive what suchness is? 
And is this not self-realization? 

"Sucandra: That is not so. Self-realization never comes from 
mere listening and thinking. O son of a good family, ] wiU illus¬ 
trate the matter by analogy* Listen! In a great desert there are 
no springs or welts; in the springtime or in the summer when it is 
warm, a traveller comes from the west going eastward; he meets a 
man coming from the ea$t and asks him: I am tembly thirsty; 
pray tell where I can End a spring and a cool refreshing shade 
where 1 may drink, bathe, rest, and get thoitmghly revived? 

'The man from the east gives the travellerp as desired, all the 
information in detail, saying: When you go further east the road 
divides itself Into two, right and left* You take the right one, and 
going steadily further on you will surely come to a fine spring and 
a refreshing shade. Now. son of a good family, do you think that 
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the thirsty traveller from the west» listenkig to the talk about the 
spring and the shady trees, and thinking of going ta that place as 
quickly as passible, can be relieved of thirst and heat and get 
refreshed? 

""Sudhenai No^ he cannot; because he is relieved of thirst and 
heat and gets refreshed only when, as directed by the other, he 
actually reaches the fountain and drinks of it and batlies in it 

*"Sucandra: Son of a gcxxl family, even so with the Bodhisattva. 
By merely Usteniug to it, thnUdng of it, and inteUeetualiy under¬ 
standing it, you will never come to the realizatioii of any truth. 
Sou of a good family^ the desert means birth and death; the man 
from the west means all sentient beiugs; the beat means all forms 
of confusion; thirst is greed and lust; the man from the east who 
knows (he way is the Buddha or the Bodhisattva, who abiding in 
all-knowledge has penetrated into the true nature of all things and 
the reali^ of sameness; to quench the thirst and to be relieved of 
the heat by drinking of the refreshing fountain means the realiia- 
tion of the truth by oneself. 

‘"Again, son of a good family, I will give you another illustration. 
Suppose the Tathagata had stayed amopg us for another kalpa 
and used all kinds of coutrivance, and, by means of fine rhetoric 
and apt expressions, had succeeded in convincing people of this 
world as to the ejrquisite taste, delicious odor, soft touch, and other 
virtues of the heavenly nectar; do you think that all the earthly 
beings who hstened to the BuddhaV talk and thought of the nectar^ 
could taste its iavor? 

“Sudhana: No, indeed; not they, 

“Sucandra: Because mere listening and thinking will never 
make us realize the true nature of Prajnaparamita. 

^udhana; By what apt expressions and skilful illustrations, 
then, can the Bodhisattva lead all beings to the true understanding 
of Reality? 

“Sucandra: The true nature of PTajnaparamita as re.alLzed bv 
the Bodhisattva—this is the true definite prindple from which aft 
his expressions issue^ When this emancipation is realized he can 
aptly give expression to it and skilfully illustrate iL“ 

From this it is evident that whatever apt expressions and skilful 
contrivances the Bodhisatti'a can make in his work among us, they 
must come out of his own experiences and also that how believing 
we mav be, we cannot cherish real Eairh until we experience it in 
our own lives and make it grow out of them. 
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Agaiti, we r^d iii the Lafifcdtxrt^ronswfm 'The ultimate truth 
(pammu^h^) h a state of iudet experieuce by m^aios of Noble 
Wisdom {dryajtlana)^ and as it is beyond the realm of words and 
disciimlpatioiis it cannot be adequately e^cpressed by diem. What* 
ever is thus expressible is the product of couditiODal causation sub¬ 
ject to the law of birth and death. The ultimate truth transcends 
the antithesis of self and not-self, and wc^ds are the products of 
antithetical thinking. The ultimate truth is Mind itself which is 
free from all fonns^ inner and outer. No words can therefore de¬ 
scribe Miad, no discruninations can reveal it” 

Discrimination is a term we quite frequently come across in 
Buddhist philosophy^ It corresponds to intellectioD or logical 
reasoning. According to Buddhisan, the antithesis of “A** and *not- 
A' is at the bottom of our ignorance as to the ultimate truth of 
existence, and this antithesis is discriimnationH To discriminate 
is to be involved in the whirlpool of birth and death, and as long 
as we are thus involved, there is no emandpation,^ no attainment 
of Nirvana^ no realimtion of Buddhahood. 

We may ask: *'How is this emancipation possible? And does 
Zen achieve it?' 

When we say that a thing exists, or» radier, that we live, it means 
that we live in this world of dualities and antitheses. Therefore, 
to be emandpated from this world may mean to go out of It, or 
to deny it by some means if possible. To do either of these, is to 
put ourselves out of existence. Emandpation is then, we can say^ 
self-destruction. Does Buddhism teach self-destruction? This land 
of interpretation has often been advanced by those who fail to 
understand the real teaching of Buddhism. 

But the fact is that this Inteipmtation is not yet an ^emandpated"* 
one and fails to grasp the Buddhist logic of BOn-discrimination. This 
is where Zen properly comes in, asserting its own way of being 
“outside the Scripture'' and '"mdependent of the letter/ The foE 
lowing mondd wiQ illustrate my point 

Sel^ asked Dbgo: ^After your passing, if somebody asks me 
about the ultimate truth of Buddhism, what should I say to him?' 

Dogo made no answer but called out to one of Ms attendants^ 
The attendant answeredl ‘Tes* master'i and the master said, 
“Have that pitcher filled with water." So ordering, he remained 
silent for a while, and theo turning to Seldso said, *Wbat did you 
ask me about fust now?* Seldso repeated Ms questiotL Whereupon 
the master mse from his seat and walfced away. 
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SgIoso was a good Buddhist student and no doubt understood 
thoroughly the teadiing as far as his intellectua] uaderstandicig 
went. What he wanted to know when be questioned his master con- 
oerning the ultimate truth of Buddhism was how to grasp it in the 
Zen way. The master was well aware of the situation. If he wished 
to ea^pkin the matter for Seldso along the philosophical line of 
thou^t, he could of course give many dtatiorks from the Scripture 
and enter into the wordy explanations of them. But be was a 2Jen 
master^ he knew the uselessness and fiuitlessness of such a proce^ 
dure. He called out his attendant who immediately respoaded 
He Ordered him to fill the pitcher and the deed was immediately 
executed. He was silent for a while^ for he had nothing further to 
say Or Co do. The ultimate truth of Buddhism could not go beyond 
this. 

But Ddgo was Idndheartedj indeed too kindhearted^ and asked 
Seldso what his question was. Setdsd was, however^ not intelligent 
enough to see into the meaning of the entire transaction which had 
taken place right before his eyes^ He stupidly repeated his question 
which was already answered. Hence the master s departure from 
the room^ In fact, this abrupt departure itself told Seldso all that 
the latter wished to know. 

Some may say that this kind of answeKng leads the questioner 
nowhere, for he remains ignorant just as much as before^ perhap 
even worse than before. But does a phUosophical or explanatory 
definition give the questioner any better satisfaction, that is, put 
him in any better position, as to the real understanding of the 
ultimate tmth? He may in aD likelihood have his canceptual stock 
of knowledge much augmentedL but this augmentation is not the 
clearing up of his doubt, that is, the confirmation of his faith In 
Buddhi^. Mere amassing of knowledge, mere stocking of time¬ 
worn concepts, is really suiddal in so far as real emandption is 
taken into consideration. We are too used to so-cailed explanations, 
and have come to think when an explanation of a thing or a fact 
is given there is nothing more to ask about it. But the point is that 
there £s no better explanation than actual experience and that 
actual experience is all that is needed in the attainment of Buddha- 
hood. The object of the Buddhist life is to have it In actual actuality 
and in full abundance and this not loaded with explanatory 
notes. 

To give another Zen way of treating this problem: Tokusan 
once remarked, *To ask is an error, but not to ask is also faulty."* 
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This is tantamaunt to saying: “To be or not to be—that is the 
questiotL"^ This quesfioniDg has indeed been the oui^e or the bless¬ 
ing of human consciousness ever since it came into existence. A 
monk came out of the congregation and proceeded to bow before 
Toknsan^ as was customary for a disciple to do before he was about 
to ask instruction of the master. But Tokusan struck him without 
even wailing for him to finish his bowing. The monk naturally 
failed to understand him and made this protest, "I am just begin¬ 
ning to bow before you^. O master, and why this striking?" The 
master lost no time in giving him this* *£f I wait for your mouth 
to open ifs too late." 

From the so-called "'religious" point of view, there is nothing in 
this, and for that matter in the previous mondo, that savors of piety, 
faith, grace, love, and so on. Where then is the reli^osity of 
Zen Buddhism? I am not, however, going to discuss this question 
here. I only wish to remark that Buddhism, including Zen and all 
other schools, has a different set of terms wherewith its followers 
express their spiritual experience in accordance with their psychol¬ 
ogy and habits of thinking and feeling. 

We now come to the second two lines of the Zen dedaration: 
TDirect pointing at the Mind of man"- and “Seeing into one's Nature 
and the attainment of Buddhahoodr What are^Mind,” ""Nature " 
and Buddha?' 

"Mind" here does not refer to our ordinarily ftincHoning mind 
—the mind that thinks according to the laws of logic and feeb 
according to the psychology d^cribed by the professors, but the 
Mind that lies undemeam all these thoughts and feeKng$. It is 
cittamatra^ the subject of talk in the iMnkavaidta-sutria. This Mind 
is also known as Nature^ i.e^ Reality (ffodbfwoa), that which con¬ 
stitutes the basis of all things. The Mind may t>e regarded as the 
last point we reach when we dig down psychologically into the 
depths of a thinking and feeling subject, while Nature b the limit 
of objectivity beyond which our ontology cannot go. The onto¬ 
logical limit is the psychological limit, and vice versa; for when we 
reach the one, we find ourselves in the other. The starting point 
differs: in the one we retreat inwardly as it were, but In the other we 
go on outwardly, and in the end we arrive at what might be called 
the point of identity. When we have the Mind, we have Nature: 
when Nature is understood, the Mind is understoodj they are one 
and the same. 

The one who has a thoroughgoing understanding of the Mind 
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and whose eveiy movemenE Is in perfect accordance with Nature 
h the Buddha—he who is enUghteiaecL The Buddha i$ Nature 
personified Thus wc can say that all these three terms—Natme^ 
Mindp and Buddha—are difiereut points of reference; as we shift 
our positions, we Speak m terms of respective orders. The idea] of 
Zen as expressed m its four-line declaration is directly to take hold 
of Reality without being bothered by any mterruptmg agency, in¬ 
tellectual, morah ritualistic, or what not 
This direct holding of Reality is the awakening of which 

may be rendered as transcendental wisdom. Frapid awakened or at^ 
tainad is pmpiupdTmnitd (io Japanese hannya-Imtamiisu)^ This 
transoendentd wisdom gives the solution to ml the questions we 
are capable of asking about our spifituaL life. Wisdom is not, there¬ 
fore, tne intellect in the ordmary sense; it transcends dialectics of 
all kinds. It is not the analytical proc^ of reasoning; it does not 
work step by step, it leaps over the abyss of contradiction and 
mutual (^ecldDg. Hence pdmmtfd^ "reaching the other shore,* 

As the awakening of praffid is the Leaping over an intellectual 
impasse, it is an act of Will. Yet as it sees into Nature itself, there 
is 0 aoetic quality in it Frafnd is both Will and Intuition. This is 
the reason why Zen is associated strongly with the cultivation of 
the will power. To cut asunder the bonds of ignorance and dis- 
elimination is no easy task; unless it is done with the utmost exer¬ 
tion of the will, it can ne^'er be accomplished To let go the hold of 
a solitary branch of the tree, called intellectp which outstretches 
over a precipice, and to allow ourselves to fall into a supposedly 
bottonuess abyss—does this not require a desperate effort on the 
part of one who attempts to sound the depths of the Mind? When 
a Zen Buddhist monk was asked as to the depths of the Zen River 
while he was walking over a bridgep he at once seized the ques¬ 
tioner and would have thrown him down iuto the mpids had not 
his friends hurriedly interceded for him. The monk wanted to sec 
the questioner himself go down to the bottom of Zen and survey 
its depths according to his own measure. The leaping is to be done 
by oneself, aB the help outsiders an offer is to let the one con¬ 
cerned realize the futility of such help, Zen in this respect is harsh 
and mercilesSp at least superficially so. 

The monk fust referred to as trying to throw tiie questioner 
overbcsnrd was a disciple of Rinzai, one of the greatest masters in 
in tile Tang histcry of Zen in China. When this monk asked the 
master what was the ultimate teaching of Buddhism, the master 
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came right down from his seat and taking hold o£ the monk^ ei- 
ckiimed, *^Speak outi Speak outt" How could the poor bewildered 
novice in the study of Zen speak, so uncereTnonionsly seized by the 
threat and violently shaken? In fact he wanted to see the master 
“speak out'^ instead of his “speaking out," in regard to this question. 
He never iinagined his master to m so “direct." He did not know 
what to say or what to do. He stood as if in ecstasy. It was only 
when he was about to perfonn the deed of bowing before the 
master, remuided by fellow-monks^ that a realization came 
over him as to the meaning of the Scripture and the demand to 
^speak out” 


Even when an intellectual explanation is given, the under* 
standing is an inner growth and not an external addition. This 
must be much more the case with the Zen understanding. The basic 
principle^ therefore, underlying the whole fabric of Zen is directed 
towards the growth or self-maturing of inner experience. Those 
who are used to inteUectual training or moral persuasion or devo¬ 
tional exercises would no doubt find in Zen discrpline something 
extraordinarily going against their expectations. But this is where 
Zen is unique in the whole history of religion. Zen has indeed 
developed along this line ever since the Tang era when Baso and 
Sekito brought out fully the characteristic features of the Zen form 
of Buddhism, The main idea is to live within the thing Itself and 
thus to understand it What we in most cases do in order to under¬ 
stand a thing, is to describe it from outside, to talk about it ot 
jectively as the philosopher would have it, and try to carry out this 
method from every possible point of observation exc^t that of 
inner assimilation or sympathetic merging. The objective method 
is inteUectua! and has its field of useful application. Only let us 
not forget the fact that there is another method which really gives 
die key to an eEective and all-satisfying understanding. The 
latter is the method of Zen. 

The following few examples will iUustrate what the Zen method 
is in the understanding of Buddhism. Zen, being a form of 
Buddhism, has no specific philosophy of its own except what is 
usually accepted by the Buddhists of the Mahay ana school. What 
makes Zen so peculiarly outstanding is its method, while the latter 
is the inevitable growth of Zen's own attitude towards life and 
truth. 
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Shodaj Ero who wished to know 2jeii came to Baso, and Baso 
asked, "What made you come here?^ 

“1 wish to have Buddha-knowledge.** 

**No knowledge can be had of him, knowledge belongs to the 
Devil.^ 

As the monk failed to grasp the meanidg of this, the master 
directed him to go to Sekito, a contemporary leader of Zen, who 
he suggested enlighten the knowledge-seeking monk. When 
be came to Sekito, he a^ed, “Who is the Buddha?^ 

'"You have no Buddha-nahir^'* the master gave his verdict 

“How about the jniTnak ?” demanded the monk. 

They haver 

TVhy not IF* Which was the natural question issuing from an 
extremely puzzled mind. 

^‘Just bemuse you ask*" 

This^ it is said, opened the mind of Ero to the truth asserted by 
both Seldto and Base. 

Superficially consideredp there is no logical consistency in the 
remarks of t^ese masters. Why does knowledge belong to the 
Devil? Why is not the monk endowed with the Buddna-nature 
when, according to Buddhist philosophy, it is taught that all beings 
are in possession of the Buddha-nature and that because of this 
fact they are all ultimately destined to attain Buddhahood. But 
that we are all Buddhas or that we are endowed with the Buddha- 
uature is the statement of a fact and not at all the inference reached 
by means of logical reasomng. The fact comes fii^t and the reason¬ 
ing follows, and not conversely. This bemg so, the Zen master 
desires to see his disciples come in actual personal touch with the 
fact itself and then to build up if they wish any system of thought 
based on their experience^ 

Sbinro, another monk, came to Sekitd and asked, “^Vhat is the 
idea of Bodhidharma's coming over to China from the west (that 
is, from India )F This question was asked frequently in the early 
days of Zen history in China. The meaning is the same as asking, 
“What is the tnith of BuddhismF’ 

Said Seldto, “'Ask the post standing there/* 

The monk confessed, "I fail to understand.” 

^'My ignorance exceeds yours,” said Sekitd. 

The last remark made the monk realize the purport of the whole 
dialogue. 

One or two more instances on ignorance follow. Wlien Seldto 
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saw Tokusaa absorbed m meditationp Sddto asked* “What are yo^ 
doing therec^ 

**1 am not doing anything**' replied Tokusan, 

“If so, you are sitting in idleness.” 

''Sitting in idleness is doing something."* 

“Yon say you are uot doing anything,” Sekito pursued furtheri 
“but what is that anything which you are not dolngP* 

**Even the ancient sages know not,"^ was the csonclusion given 
by TofcusaiL. 

Seldtd was one of the younger disciples of End and finished his 
study of Zen under Gydshi, of Seigen. He was once asked by his 
monk, Dogo* ""Who has attained to the understanding of End’s 
doctrine?^ 

"^One who understands Buddhism,’" 

“Have you then attained it?” 

'"No, I do not understand Buddhism.'' 

The strange situation ereated by Zen is that those who under¬ 
stand it do not understand it^ and those who do not understand it 
understand it—a great paradox* indeed, which runs throughout the 
history of Zen. 

*'What is the essential point of Buddhism?'' 

’'Unless you have it^ you do not understand.” 

“Is there any further tumiDg when one thus goes on?'' 

"A white cloud is free to float about anywhere it lists—iufimtely 
vast is the skyl" 

To explain this in a more rational manner suit^ to our mortal 
intelligence, I may add: what Buddhism teaches is that all is well 
where it is; but as soon as one steps out to see if he is all right or 
not, an error is corumitled lading to an infinite series of negations 
and affirmations. To Eckhart every morning is ’’Good Morning"' 
and every day a blessed day. This is our personal experience. When 
w e are saved, we know what it is. However much we inquire about 
it, salvation never falls upon us. 

A monk ask$ Sekito, '*What is emancipation?^ "Who has ever 
put you in bondage?'" 

"What is the Pure Land?” “When did you ever get stained?” 

“What i$ Nirvana?” "From whom did you get birth-and-death?" 

The Mind* Nature* Buddha* or Buddhamature—all these are so 
many ways of giving expression to the one idea, which is Great 
Affirmatiou. Zen proposes to bring it to us. 


4. IS ZEN NIHILISTIC?^ 


In the history of Zen, End, traditionally considered the sixth pa¬ 
triarch of the Zen sect in China, cuts a motst {mpoitant figure^ In 
fact, he is the founder of Zen as distinguished bom the other 
Buddhist sects then existing in China.. The standard set up by him 
as the true expression of Zen faith is this stanza: 

Ihe Bodhi (True Wisdom) is not like the tree^ 

The imjrror bright is nowhere shining; 

As there is nothing from the first. 

Where does the dost itself collect? 


This was written in answer to a stanza composed by another Zen 
monk who claimed to have understood the faith in its purity. His 
lines run thus: 

This body is the Bodhi-trees 
The soul is like a Eninor bright; 

Take heed to keep it always dean. 

And let no dust collect upon it 


They were both the disciples of the fifth patriarch, Cunin, and 
he thought that Eno rightly comprehended the spirit of Zen^ and, 
therefore, was worthy of wearing his mantle and carrying his bowl 
as his true successor in Zen. This recognition by the master of the 
signification of the first stanza by Eno stamps it as die orthodox 
expression of Zen faith. As it seems to breathe the spirit of nothing¬ 
ness, many people regard Zen as advocating nihilism. The pur¬ 
pose of the present chapter is to refute this. 

It is true that there are many passages in Zen literature wfaidi 
may be construed as conveying a nihilistic doetrinOp for 

1 An InfiTKiiKliM tn Zm BtuMMtm, pp. 
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tlie tlieoiy of sunyatm (emptiaeS5)r Even among those scholars 
who are well acquainted wjth tiie general teaching of Mahayana 
Buddldsm, some still cling to the view that Zen is the practical ap* 
plication of the Sanro/i {.^aia-iun) philosophy, otherwise known as 
the Madhyamika school. S«nron means, the "three treatiseSp" which 
are Nagarjuna's MMhyamtka-sastra and The Discourse of Twelve 
Seciiom, and Devas Discomse of One Hundred They 

comprise all the essential doctrines of ttiis school. Nagaijuna is 
thought to be its foundej, and a$ the Mahayana sutras classified 
under the head of Prajhaparamita expound more or less similar 
viewSp the philosophy of this school is sometimes desimated as the 
prapid doctrine. Zen, therefore, they think, practically belongs to 
this class; in other words, the ultimate signihe^tiou of Zen would 
be the upholding of the iunyatd system. 

To a certain extent, superficially at least, this view rs Justifiable. 
For instance, read the following: 

"1 come here to seek the tniSi of Buddhism^'' a disdple asked 
a master. 

“Why do you seek such a thing here?"* answered the master *^Vhy 
do you wander about, neglecting your own predous treasure at 
borne? 1 have nothing to give you, and what truth of Buddhism do 
you desire to find ia my monastery? There is Dothing, absolutely 
nothing.” 

A master would sometimes say: “I do not understand Zen, I 
have nothing here to demonstrate; therefore, do not remain stand¬ 
ing so, expecting to get something out of nothing. Get enlightened 
by yourself, if you will. If there is anything to take hold of, take 
it by yoni^elf " 

Again, "True knowledge (horWuT transcends all modes of ex¬ 
pression. There has been nothing from the very beginning which 
one can claim as having attained toward enlightemnent* 

Or, *"10 Zen there is nothing to explain by means of words, there 
is nothing to be given out as a holy doctrine. Thirty blows whether 
you affirm or negate. Do not remain silent; nor he discursive.” 

The question, ”How can one always be with Buddha?" called 
out the following answer from a master: “Have no stirrings in your 
mmd; be perfectly serene toward the objective world. To remain 

^ the theory of really is explained somewhat in de¬ 

tail In my Essays fn Zen Buddhism^ Series 111, under "The Philosophy vnd 
Religion of the Prajaipafnini^-yvtTa" (pp, 234-323). 
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thus liU the time in absolute emptiness and calmness, is the way 
to be with the Buddha.” 

Sometimes we come across the following: The middle way is 
where tliere is neither middle nor two sides. When yon are fettered 
by the objective world, you have one sidej when you are disturbed 
in your own mind, you have the other side. When neither of these 
exists, there is no middle part, and this is the middle way " 

A Japanese Zen master who Nourished several hundr^ years 
ago, used to say to his disciples who would implore him to instmet 
them in the way to escape the fetters of birth-and-deatb^ There is 
no birth-and-death.'* 

Bodhidharma, the first patriarch of the Zen sect in China, was 
asked by Wu, the first Emperor ( reigned An- 503r-549) of the IJang 
dynastj^ as to the ultimate and holiest principle of Buddhism. The 
sage is reported to have answered, “Vast emptiness and nothing 
holy in it. 

These are passages taken at random from the vast store of Zen 
literature, and they seem to be permeated with the ideas of empti¬ 
ness nothiagnjess tranquillity {Janfl)^ no¬ 

thought (ucintd), and omcr similar notions, all of which we may 
regard as nihilistic or as advocating negative quietism. 

A quotation from the PrafnnpdmmUd-hpdnyti-sutra^ may prove 
to be more astounding than any of the above passages. In fact, all 
the sutras belonging to this praf^ class of Mahayana literature 
are imbued ihorouebly with the idea of and those who 

are not familiar with this way of tbinldug will be taken aback and 
may not know how to express their judgment This sutra, con¬ 
sidered to be the most concise and most comprehensive of all the 
prafnd sutras, is daily recited at the Zen monastery, in fact it is 
the first thing the monks recite in the morning as well as before 
each meal. 

Thus, Sariputra, all things have the character of emptiness, 
they have no begmning, no end, they are faultless and not faultless, 
they are not p^ect and not imperfect. Therefore, O Sariputra^ 
here in this emptiness there is no fonn, no perception, no name, 
no concepts, no knowledge. No eye, no ear, no nose, no tongue, no 


s For die odgiaaal Sanslcrit, Genja^a Chinese trmnsUtioii, end e nMre Hteiwy 
Ksd ftcemte EngUsh tesideriag, lec my Sales m, pp. 21S-E33, wbm 

the author his own intr^retitiDn of signification {if this important 
Sutra. 
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body, BO min fL No form, no soiiod, no smeU, no no touchj 
no objects... * TTiere is no knowledge, do ignorance, no destruction 
of ignorance. . . . There is no decay nor death; there are no four 
truths, viz., there is no pain, no origin of pain, no stoppage of 
pain, and no path to the stoppage of pain. There is no knowledge 
of Nirvana, no obtaining of it, no not-obtaining of it. Therefore, O 
Sariputra, as there is no obtaining of Nirvana^ a man who has 
approached the Prajnaparamita of the Bodhisattvas, dwelb un¬ 
impeded in consdousness. When the impediments of consciousness 
are annihilated, then he becomes free of all fear, is beyond the 
reach of change, enjoying final Nirv'ana." 

Going through all \hese quotations, it may be thought that the 
critics are justified in charging Zen with advocating a philosophy of 
pure negation, but nothing is so far from Zen as this criticistn 
would imply. For Zen always aims at grasping the central fact of 
life, which can never be brought to the dissecting table of the in- 
teUect, To grasp this central fact of life, Zen is forced to propc^e a 
series of negations. Mere negation, however, is not the spirit of 
Zen, but as we are so accustomed to die dualistie way of thinking, 
this intellectual error must be cut at its root. Naturally Zen would 
prodaim. ^Not this, not that, not anythmg.^ But we may insist 
upon asl^g jSen what it i$ that Is left after all these denials, and 
the master will perhaps on such an occasion give us a slap in the 
facCj exclaiming, 'Tfou fool, what is this?’ Some may take this as 
only an excuse to get away from the dilemma, or as having no more 
meaning than a practieal example of ilUbreeding. But when the 
spirit of Zen is grasped in its purity, it will be seen what a real 
thing that slap is. For here is no negation, no affirmation, but a 
plain fact, a pure experience, the veiy foundation of our being and 
thought All the quietness and emptiness one might desire in the 
midst of most active mentation lie therein. Do not be carried away 
by anything outward or conventionaL Zen must be seized with 
bare hands, with no gloves on. 

Zen is forced to resort to negation because of our innate ignor¬ 
ance (unidjfl), which tenaciously clings to the mind as wet clothes 
do to the b^y. "Ignorance™^ is idl well as far as it goes, but it must 
not go out of its proper sphere. “Ignorance'* is another name for 

^ Thii may be regarded as corrtspoiiding to Heraclitus' EnaiUwsein&mia, 
the regulating ftiACtlon cf antithesis. 
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logical dualism. White is snow and black is the raven. But these 
belong to the world and its ignorant way of talking. If we want to 
get to the very truth of things^ we must see them from the point 
where this world has not yet bwn created, where ihe consciousness 
of this and that has not yet been awakened and where the mind 
is absorbed in its own identity^ that is, in its serenity and emptiness^ 
This is a world of negations but leading tu a higher or absolute 
affirmatian—an aiErmation in the midst of negations. Snow is not 
white, the raven is not black, yet each in itself is white or blacL 
This is where our ev^eiyday language fails to convey the exact 
meaning as conceived by Zen. 

Apparently Zen negates; but it is always holding up before us 
something which ind^ lies right before our own eyes; and if we 
do not take it up, it is our own fault Most people, whose mental 
\i$ion is darkened by the clouds of ignorance, pass it by and refuse 
to look at it To them Zen is, inde^ nihilism just because they 
do not see it. When Obaku Kiun was paying reverence to the 
Buddha m the sanctuary^ a pupil of his approached and saidi 
*^Vhen Zen says not to seek it through the Buddha, nor through 
the Dharma, nor through the Sangh^ why do you bow to the 
Buddha as if wishing to get something by this pious act?' 

do not seek it," answered the master, "'through the Buddha, 
nor through the Dharmn, nor through the Saugl^; 1 just go on 
doing this act of piety to the Buddha." 

The disciple grunted, "What is the use anyway of iookiug so 
sanctimonious?" 

The master gave him a slap in the face, whereupon the disciple 
said, “How rude you are!" 

"Do you know where you are?* exclaimed the master. “Here 
I have no time to consider for your sake what Tudcncss or politeness 
means.” With this another slap was given. 

Intelligent readers will see in this attitude of Obaku something 
he is anxious to communicate In spite of his apparent bnisqueness 
to his disciple. He forbids outwardly, and yet in the spirit he is 
affirming. Tjiis must be comprehended if Zen Is to be at aU under* 
stood. 

The attitude of Zen towards the formal worship of God may be 
gleaned more clearly from Joshu’s remarks given to a monk who 
was bowing reverently before Buddha. ^Vben Joshu slapped the 
monk, the latter said‘ “Is it not a laudable thing to pay respect to 
Buddhar 
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“YeSp” answ^^ the masterp “but it is better to go without eveo 
a laudable thing."" 

Does this attitude savor of anything nfhilisdc and iconod^istic? 
Superficially, yes; but let us dive deep into the spirit of Joshii Out 
of the depths of which (his utterance comes, and we will find 
ourselves confronting an absolute affirmation quite beyond the 
ken of our discursive understanding. 

Haloiin, the founder of modern Japanese Zen,, while stiU a young 
monk eagerly bent on the mastery of Zen, had an interview with 
the venerable Shoju^ Hakmn thought that he fully comprehended 
Zen and was proud of his attainment^ and this interview with 
Shoju was in fact intended to be a demonstration of his own high 
understanding. Shoju asked hini how much he knew of Zen. 
Hakuin answered disgustingly; "If there is anything I can lay my 
hand on, I will get it all out of me+" So saying* he acted as if he 
were going to vomit. 

Shoju took firm hold of Hakuin^s no^c and said* *What is this? 
Have I not after aU touched it?” 

Let our readers ponder with Hakuin over this interview and find 
out for themselves what is that something which is so realistically 
demonstrated by Shoju* 

Zen is not all negation, leaving the mind all blank as if it were 
pure nothing; for that would be intellectual suicide. There is in 
Zen something self-assertiver which, however, beiag free and 
absolute, knows no limitations and refuses to be handled in ab¬ 
straction. Zen is a hve fact* it is not hke an inorganic rock or like 
an empty spacCn To come into contact with this living fact, nay* 
to take hold of it in every phase of life, is the aim of aU Z™ 
discipline. 

Nansen was once asked by Hyakuj&* one of his brother monks* 
if there was anything he dar^ not talk about to others. The master 
answered, "Yes.” 

Whereupon the monk continued* "What then is this somethiiig 
you do not talk about?” 

The master s reply was, “It is neither mind, nor Buddha* nor 
matter" 

This looks to be the doctrine of absolute emptiness* but ev™ 
here again we observe a glimpse of something showing itself 
through the negation. Observe the further dialogue that took 
place between the two* The monk saidi 
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“if so^ you have already taiked about it** 

'"1 cannot do any better. What would you say?^ 

“1 am not a great enlightened one,'' angered Hyaloiidd 
The master s^d: *^Weii, 1 have already said too much about it." 
This stale oj inner comdousness^ about which we cannot make 
any logical statement, must be realh^ed before we can have any 
intelligent talk on Zen. Words are only an index to this states 
through them we are enabled to get into its signiBcahon, but do 
not look to words for absolute guidance. Try to see first of all in 
what mental state the Zen masters are so acting. Tliey are not 
carrying on all those seeming absurdities, or, as some might sayp 
those silly trivialities^ just to suit their capridous moods. They 
have a certaiQ firm basis of truth obtained from a deep personal 
experience. There is id all thdr seemingly crazy performances a 
systematic demonstration of the most vital tnith. When seen from 
this tmth^ even the moving of the whole universe is of no more 
account than the Hying of a mosquito or the waving of a fanu The 
thing Is to see one spirit wo-rldng throughout all these, which is an 
absolute affirmation, with not a particle of nihilk m. in it. 

A monk asked Jdshu, “What would you say when I come to you 
with nothing?^ 

Joshu said: "'Fling it down to the ground." 

Protested the monk, "^1 said that 1 had nothing, what shall 1 let 

gor 

“If SO, carry it away,"* was the retort of Joshu. 

JoshQ has thus plainly exposed the fmitlessness of a ruhilhitic 
philosophy. To reach the goal of Zen, even the id^ of "having 
nothing ought to be done away with. Buddha reveals himselx 
when he is no more asserted; that is, for Buddhas sake Buddha is 
to be given up. This is the only way to come to the realization of 
the truth of Zra. So long as one is talking of nothingness or of the 
absolute, one Is far away from Zen, and ever receding from Zen. 
Even the foothold of must be kicked off. The only way to 

get saved is to throw oneself right down into a botiomless abyss. 
And this w, indeed^ no easy task. 

^No Buddhas," it is boldly asserted by Engo, “have ewer ap¬ 
peared on earth; nor is there anything that is to be given out as a 
holy doctrine. Bodhidharma, the first patriarch of Zen, has never 
come east, nor has he ever transmitted any secret doctrine through 
the mind; only people of the worH not understanding what aJl 
this means, seek the tnith outside of themselves. \Vhat a pity that 
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the thing they axe so earnestly looking for is bemg trodden under 
their own feet- This is not to "be grasped by the wisdom of all the 
sages. However, we see the thing and yet it is not seen- we hear it 
and yet it is not heard; we talk about it and yet it is not talked about; 
we know it and yet it is not known. Let me ask, How does it so 
happen?" 

Is this an interrogation as it apparently is? Or, in fact is it an 
affirmative statement describing a certain defimte attitude of 
mind? 

Therefore, when Zen denieSp it is not necessarily a denial in the 
logical sense. The same can be said of an affirmation. The idea is 
that the ultimate fact of experience must not be enslaved by any 
artificial or schematic laws of thought, nor by any antithesis of 
^^yes"* and “no," nor by any cut-and-dried foimulas of episte- 
mology. Evidently Zen commits absurdities and irrationalitjes all 
the time; but this only apparently, No wonder it fails to escape 
the natural consequences—misunderstandings, wrong interpreta¬ 
tions, and ridicules which are often malicious. The charge of 
nihilism 15 only one of these. 

When Vim^akirti asked Manjusrl what was the doctrine of 
non-duality as realixed by a Bodhisattva, Mafijulri replied: “As 1 
understand it, the doctrine is realized when one looks upon all 
things as beyond every form of expression and demonstration and 
as transcending knowledge and argument. This is my comprehen¬ 
sion; may I ask what is your understanding?" VimaJakirti, thus 
demanded, remained altogether silent. The mystic response^ that 
is, the closing of the tips seems to be the only way one can get 
out of the difficulties in which Zen often finds itself involved, 
when it is pressed hard for a statement. Therefore, Engo, com¬ 
menting on the above, has this to say: 

“I say, 'yes* and there is nothing about which this affirmation 
is made; I say, 'no/ and there is nothing about which this is made, 
I stand abm^e yes' and no," I forget what is gained and what is 
lost. There is just a state of absolute purity, a state of stark naked¬ 
ness, TeU me what you have left behind and what you see before, 
A monk may come out of the assembly and say: T see the Buddha- 
hall and die temple gate before me, my sleeping ceD and living 
room behind. Has this man an inner eye opened? When you can 
assess him, I will admit that you really have had a personal inter¬ 
view with the andent sages," 

When silence does not avail, shall we say, after Engo, 'The 
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gate of Heaven opens above, and an iioquenched fire bums be¬ 
low?^ Does this make clear the ultimate significatioiL of Zen, as 
not choked by tlie dualism of “yes"' aud **do '? Indeed^ as long as 
there remains the last trace of consciousness as to this and that, 
meum et tuum, none can come to a fuller realization of Zen^ and 
the sages of old will appear as tliose with whom we have noth i ng 
in eommon. The inner treasure will remaiji forever imeartbed, 

A monk asked: “According to Vimalakirtl, one who wishes for 
the Pure Land ought to have his mind purified^ but what is the 
purified mind?"' Answered the Zen master; “When the mind is 
absolutely pure, you have a purified minci and a mind is said to 
be absolutely pure when it is above purity and impiirity+ You 
want to know how this is to be realized? Have your mind 
thoroughly void in all conditions, then you will have purity. But 
when this is attained^ do not harbor any thought of it, or you 
get non-purity. Again, when this state of non-purity is attained, 
do not harbor any thought of it, and you are free of non-pmity. 
This is absolute purity."" Now, absolute purity is absolute aifirma- 
tion, as it is above purity and non-purity and at the same tune 
unifies them in a higher form of synthesis. There is no negadon in 
this, nor any contradiction. What Zen aims at is to realize this 
form of unification in one's everyday life of actualities, and not 
to treat life as a sort of metaphysical cxerds& In this light all 
Zen “questions and answers'* are to be considered. There are no 
qnihbUngfi no playing at words, no sophistry; Zen is the most 
serious concern in the world. 

Let me conclude this chapter with the following quotation^' 
from one of the earliest Zen writings. Doko* a Buddhist philoso¬ 
pher and a student of the Vijnaptimatra {absolute 
came to a Zeo master and asked. 

*With what frame of mind should one discipline oneself in the 
truth?'* 

Said the Zen master: “There is no mind to be framed, nor is 
there any truth in which to bo disciplined.^ 

“If there is no mind to be framed a^ no truth in which to be dis- 
dplined, why do you have a daily gathering of monks who are 
studying Zen and disdplining thecnselves in the hruth?"* 

The master replied: “I have not an inch of space to spare, and 
where could I have a ^thering of monks? I have no tongue, and 

* This is taken from a wort by EltaJ. disciple of Ba». 
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how would it be possible for me to advise others to come to me?^ 
The philosopher then exclaimed; ^'How can you tell me a lie 
like that to my face?^ 

*AVhen I have no tongue to advise others^ is it possible for me 
to teU a he?^ 

Said Doko despairingly^ “I cannot follow your reasoning.'" 
^Neither do I undeistaod myself^** concluded the Zen master^ 


5. THE ORIENTAL V^^AY OF THINKING^ 


‘T’HiMtisc*' is not, sthctly spe^ng, the proper term for what I 
wish to express in this thesi$, but as I do not know any other word 
1 use it here provisionally and hope that when £ finish this short 
paper the readers will comprehend what 1 am endeavoring to 
communicate to them. 


I 

**Cogiio ergo is Descartes^ pronouncement and^ I under¬ 
stand, mcxlem philosophy in Europe starts from this. But in fact 
the opposite proposidon is just as true: "Sum ergo Be¬ 

cause Being is thinkin g and thinkmg is being. When a man de^ 
clares^ *^1 am,” he is already thinking. He cannot assert his existence 
unless he goes through the proems of tiiinldng. Thinking precedes 
being. But without being how can a man b^n thinkmg? Being 
must precede thinking. Without the figgs there are no chickens 
and without the chickens there are no eggs. This way of reasoning 
never brings the issue to a definite conclusion. But it is the game 
we are always indulging in^ and we do not realize how wasteful 
we are of our mental energy. Being is thinking and thinking is 
being—to comprehend this proposition we need a different method¬ 
ology in ^'thinfeng." This new methodology is "the Oriental way of 
thinking." 

The "new"* methodology which has been carried out by the 
Oriental mind runs contrariwise to the Western way- For W^em* 
ers, a thing either is or is not When it is declared that it both is 
and is not, they reject the declaration as impossible. They would 
say we are bom and therefore we are bound to die. But the Orien¬ 
tal mind works differently: We were never bom and we never die* 
Ko birth and no death, no beginning and no ending—this is the 

1 Jopon Quartrrty, ISiSS, VoL TI, No. 1, pp. 
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Qnental way of thinking." To Westerners there must be a begins 
ning, God must create the world, in the beginning there is the 
Word.** To us Orientals, every thine goes othemise: There is no 
God, no creatorp no beginning of £mgs* no “Word," no “LogoSp"' 
no "nothiiig,” Westerners would then exclaim, "*It is all nonsense] 
It is absolutely unthinkablel" Orientals would say, ’Tfou are right. 
As long as there is at all a 'thinking' you eamot escape getting into 
the dilemma or the bottomless abyss of absurdity.* 

Now, our riders will see the “rationality"' of my pronounce¬ 
ment: *No thinking of thinking is the Oriental way of thinking ” 

Let me give you an instance to illustrate my point. 

In the T*ang period of Chinese history there was a Buddhist 
monk who was troubled with the problem of birth and death, of 
being and non-beings of good and e^il. One day he accompunied his 
master to offer condolences to one of the vilfagers where a death 
took place. The monk, Zengen, knocked at the coffin and asked the 
master, Dogo, "Alive or deadi^ 

The master replied, "Alive? I would not say. I>ead? I would not 
say ” 

The monk said: ‘IVhy not say either way?" 

The master persisted: "No saying either way.* 

On their way home, the monk who could not grasp what the 
master meant asked, this time threateningly: “If you refuse to tell 
me either way 1 will strike you, O master " 

The master said, "Strike if you will As to sayinff either way I 
would not" 

Zeneen the tnonk struck* but to no avail. The master had some¬ 
thing beyond thinking while Zengen strove hard to think it out. 
Thinking always involves dividing, analyzing, numing along the 
road of dichotomy. In spite of the loving kindness of the master, 
which was no doubt cherished towards his wretchedly tormented 
disdple, he could not communicate his inner experience by means 
of ordinary thinking. In reality the master s “not saying either way* 
was a great saying directly expressing what was at the center of 
the issue. But as long as the disciple's mind was working on the 
plane of the dichotomous way of thinking, he could never come 
to the master s experienoe. Strike or no strike, nothing will ever 
come out of the master. The jMor Zengen altogether failed to com¬ 
prehend this* 

AftCT the master s death, Zengen visited another master called 
Seldso and presented him the same i^uestion. but the answer was 
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the same^'^No saying either way*" Zeagea repeated!, “Why oot 
saying either way?** Tne master finished off, ^No saying whateverr 

This, however, at once openedl Zengen's mind, and hi>w grateful 
he was to the unspeakable kindheartedness of the deceasea master 
who resolutely repulsed his disciple's dichotomous approach to the 
truth* 

One day Zengen was found walking up and down in the Dhapna 
Hall with a spade on his shoulder. Sekiso the master asked* “^Vhat 
are yon doiug?^ 

Zragen answered, “i am searching for the late master's sacred 
bones." 

Sekiso sarcastically remarked, “The surging waves are rolling 
over the ocean boundlessly extending and lie w^hite foam is wash¬ 
ing the sides. Where would you be lookiag for the late master's 
sacred bones?^ 

“That is the veiy point where my efforts are concentrated^* 
Zengen answered. 

The difference between Zengen'is way of thinking which is also 
generally ours and that of his two masters symbolizes the differ¬ 
ence between East and West The West thinks dichotomouslyi In 
fact thinking works in this way, for there is first of all the thinker 
himself who has an object before him of which he thinks^ AH the 
thinking we humans do proi^eeds in this manner. There is no & 
caping from this dualism. Birth and deaths beginning and ending, 
creation and destruction^ start from here. This may also be called 
the objective way of thiuking, because by thi^ method the think¬ 
ing always goes away from the thinker. It starts with him and, 
therefore^ he is always there; however far he may go he cannot 
make himself vanish away* 

The Oriental way is to lose the thinker within the thinking. This 
is not the thinking m the ordinary sense of the term. That is why 
r say that there is no “thinking* in the Orient That is why the 
masters are decisive in not giving Zengen any answer. They wEiicild 
express themselves either way.'yes or no* to ZengenV asking if they 
could reaUy do so. But the truth is that they could neither affirm 
nor negate. If they committed themselves either way^ they would 
be sinning against their own inner experience. They had no choice 
but to continue declaring* "No saying either way.* With them the 
thinker ts the thinking. If they tum^ either way and said yes or 
no, the tbinkcT is separated from his thought and the subjective 
integrating innerliness of the experience is destroyed. 
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The tenns m^d here may look somewhat confusing or ooetra- 
dieting to OUT leaderSp for such terms as “subjectivep'' "integrating,” 
“iqnerlinessp” or ““experience*—they all belong in the categories of 
thought which 1 say the Oriental way avoids^ But the tnim that 
language is the most treacherous Instrument the human mind has 
ever invented. We cannot live widiout resorting to this means of 
thought-communication^ we are social beings; but if we once re¬ 
gard language as reality or experience itselfp we commit a most 
grievous fault and take the finger for the moon itself w^hich the 
anger is simply pointing at. Language is a double-edged sword; 
when it is not judidously used, it kills not only the enemy but the 
wielder himself. The wise avoid this. They are always quite wary 
of language. 


II 


As 1 have not much time to be exhaustive on the subject let me 
confine myself to the exposition of the mnerliness of experience 
which constitutes the gist of the Oriental way of “thinking^ 

When I say hear a soundl"^ what 1 hear is not experientially a 
souudp it is (the ‘"twitter-twitter'* of a sparrow) or “tuh- 

kah*' (the “caw-caw” of a crow). When I say see a fiower** and 
declare it *to be beautiful,^ what 1 see is really not a beautiful 
flower, it i$ the y6-yd (freshness and beauly) and the shaku-sluiltu 
(brightness) in “Momo ino. yd-yd tnri, sorzo mmn 
where the jnemo (peach) and its kana {Bowers) are generaliza¬ 
tions. Wc can say that c^^en the ^kah-kahT and the ^chu-ckiT or 
the *yd-ydr and arc as much generalized terms as 

the peach, the sparrow, or the crow. But there is this difference be¬ 
tween the sparrow and the or between the peach and 

the or that the sparrow or the peach points 

to an objective existence so called whereas the '"chu-chu" or the 
^yd-yd'" has no such objective reference, it is simply the expression 
given to one's experience as it takes place in the mind or some¬ 
where in a region of no specifiable location. 

Language always tends to hypostasize and the result is that 
whatever is expressed by means of language is not the real 

® From the Boofe of Poetry, ooe of the Bve Chinese dasdes. 
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experieare, but its idealized and, therefore, generalized and objec¬ 
tified representation ot what is prunarUy experienced by the indi- 
vidnaL The ^^chu^hiT or tlie ^knh-k^?i' or '*yo-yo^ is the nearest 
approach Ip such primal individual experiences. When they are 
transformed into the sparrow or the crow or the peachy they are on 
the general market where everybody can buy or sell a$ he wishes. 
They become parts of public property, they altogether lose their 
original personal flavor which makes them worthy of private 
possession. 

Language, we thus can say, has a double aspect, or rather that 
our prim^ experience has two ways of expressing itself: one is 
objective oi towards the outside; while the other turns inwardly 
and becomes subjective. But here we must remember that ihe 
term "subjectivity is not to be understood in its ordinary connota¬ 
tion. I intend to have it mean the innerliness of one's experience 
which refuses to be inteUectualized. For intelieotualizing carries 
DU its analytieaj methodology endlessly and never comes to a con¬ 
clusion or to a hnality. This means that language and the intellect 
are doseiy interreiated and that the intellect runs in the direcHon 
opposite to subjectivity. The latter finds its mission as it were in 
the deepening of the “JashJtffA* or the ^chu-chijr towards what is 
at the back or the source of the experieuce. This means that the 
methodology of subjectivity consists in returning to reality and not 
^ going away From it. The going away necessajily ends in dividing 
realty infinitely and finding nothing to give one a restful seat or 
an integrating point of identity. 

The Western way is strong in generalizatioDp which results in 
the vaporizatfop of reality. Beality consists in concretion and not 
in generalization, though we must not take concretion for hypos- 
tasization. For reality is not a substance in its objective sense. %T™t 
is generally known as an objective substance is a dreamy existence 
which ha.'i after aU no substance in it. The following conversation 
which took place in ancient China between a government officer 
and a Buddhist teacher will explain my point. 

The officer known as HilckS Talfus quoting a Buddhist scholar 
of the Six Dynasties Period, said: *It is wonderful that heaven* 
and-earth is of the same root as myself and that the ten thousand 
things are of the same substance as myself!* To this responded the 
teacher, Nansen, by simply pointing at the flower in the courtyard 
and without apparently referring to the oneness of things which 
is implied in the statement made by the learned sdiolar-officer: 
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“O my friend^ people of the world otdy dreaEiiily look at this flower-** 

This moFwfo (“question and answer") is highly remarkable. The 
high govemment dignitary whose scholarly mind was trained in 
philosophical gener^zatloa dispersed reality into the misty tran¬ 
scendence of identity. The Buddhist master did not like it and in¬ 
stead of indulging in aigumentation turned the officers attention 
to the nearby object and told him not to turn it into a dream. 

SuperGdaJly, this may sound like espousing materiaiism pure 
and simple. But those who know what is meant by concretion or 
subjectivism will understand the signiEcanoe of the Buddhist point 
of view. 

A commentator on this story makes the foUowijig remark: ® 

It is all veiy fine lo say that the whole universe is no more than this 
Self and make this declarations “When 1 am cold, heaven-and-eaith 
is in the most thoroughgoing manner ooldj when I am hot, heaven- 
and-earth is in the most thoioughgoing manner hot; w’hen I assert, 
hcaven-and-earth comes into e^dstence In the most positive way; when T 
negate, heaven-and-earth is altogether anniMlated; when I am right, 
heaven-and-earth is unconditionally in the right: when I am wrongs 
heaven-and-earth is unconditiorti^Uy in the wrong.'' ... As far as the 
logicalness of things is concerned, this declaration may be all very welL 
But if we stop here and do not know how to go further away^ there would 
have been no chance for Slkyamum to produce a bunch of flowers and 
for Bodhidharma to come to Chitia aonoss the Southern Seas. Nansen^s 
remark just hits the nose of the philosopher at his sorest spot and breaks 
up in pieces the cozy comer where the philosopher thinks he is safely 
tucked in. It is like pushing a man over a ridge ten thousand feet WglL 
%Vhen be is completely dead, he will have the chance to get resuscitated 
for om^ as a new man.. 


Ul 

The rsuirection of the dead, the awak^iing from the depths of 
the imconsdous, the lising from a dieam as a new man—this is 
turning towards the innerliness of the primary experience and 

* This is taken fnmi a Zen book known as tiie case 40, whose 

■uihor is Engo, of the Sung dynasty. 
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getting into the OrientaJ way of ^thinking.'* As I said in the begtn- 
ning, it is not “"thinking" as we usually use the term, it is rather a 
form of feeling. But "feeling" wiD not do either, for the term is 
for states of consdousness. To reach the innerliness of experience 
we have to dig deeper into the source of oonsdonsness, and feeling 
is not the instrument for this kind of work. It is still snniethiag in- 
tellectualized and wherever any form of intellectualizabon is trace¬ 
able there can be no innerHness of Oriental subjectivity. The 
innerhness i$ something full of vitality; it is a concrete experience 
which refuses to be brought out to the superficiality of intellection. 

What is needed here in the penetjahon of the innerliness of 
reality is a kind of existential intuition, and not the intellect, nor the 
feeling, Existentta] intuition is different from sense-intuitioii or 
from intellectual intuition, both of which are still on the objective 
plane of thinking and therefore require something standing against 
the subject. But in the case of what 1 call existential intuition there 
is no object, no subject^ in the relativistic sense of tlie terms, there 
is only an absolute "is-ness" or rather “IsT whidi cannot be defined 
as this or that. It is something which is not a something in which 
existentia] intuition takes place. When it sees itself as reflected In 
itself, there is an intuition, and it is from this intiiition that the 
whole univeise comes to existence. Meister Eckharts statement 
will have to be understood in this sense: "In my birth all things 
were bom; I was the origin of myself and aU things. And I decide 
whether I and other things should exist or not.'" The statement is 
also in perfect correspondence to Buddba^s declaration traditionally 
recorded to have b^n uttered by him when he came from his 
mothers body; “The heavens above and the earth below-I alone 
a m the most honored onel'* The intuition is a birth and with this 
birth comes the heaven and earth with all its multitudinousness of 
things. These sayings are really beyond the realm of inteller^al 
rationalization. 

Zen Buddhist literature is fiUed with such wildt irrational say¬ 
ings that altogether go beyond our inteUeetual measurements. It 
is in the nature of existential intuition that it expresses itself along 
the line which runs directly opposite to that of intellectual objec¬ 
tification. Being so, it is inevitable that all that comes out of the 
intuition which may also be called primary is not to be caught up 
by the net of objectivity. A few more examples from Zen htemture 
might be iHuminating; Seppo once gave a sermon to the following 
effect: 
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Let every act of youis cover up the whole heflven-aud-eartli. Do nut 
talk about the my^emus, do not talk about the Soul [or Mind] nor 
about the Nature [or Essence], All of a Sudden there comes out some- 
thing altogether solitai^^ It is like a huge mass of Ere. Whm you ap¬ 
proach it your face is scorched. It is again like the famous ancient sword 
of TaJa^ when you try to touch it your life wdll be at stakes further, if you 
tarry and bide your time for thinking, you will be sorely kit behind^ 

Another sermon which is by Umcnotip a younger contemporary 
of SeppOp has this: ''Even wlicn you instantly come to tlie realLiation 
that there is not a piece of fault to be discoverable in the whole 
field of heaven-and-eartlii it is stiU at the stage of transmutetioD. 
When this becomes unnoticeable you are for the first time raised, 
but only halfway. If you wish to be raised in the entirety of your 
being you must realize that there is still one last way pointing 
further up. When this way is gained, the great activ% presents 
itself where not a needle has room to insert Itself and you have no 
need for anybody to whom you appeal for directions. [You are 
perfect m^er of yourself*]” 

These statements are all cryptic expressions known only to those 
who have been initiated into the iunerliness of reality. They are 
full of terms which defy our intellectual analy^. You must be 
plunged into the “mystery of being” if you wish to make them at 
all intelligible. This is not trying to mystify the matter, it is simply 
due to Our looking for the truth in the wrong direction that we fail 
to grasp the situation. 

Let me give you further quotations from the Buddhist tsts 
which contain so much “spmfeal^' treasure we Orientals can aud 
ought to be proud of. But at the same time the warning must be 
given you that the secret key is not found in the direction of ob¬ 
jective verification but just in the opposite one. 

During the period known as the Esh5 persecution of Buddhism 
in the Tang dynasty there was a recluse called Zendd who used to 
live in a ro^ cave. He used to produce his staff" before per^lc 
and say: “Such were all the Buddhas of the past, such will be all 
the Buddhas of the future, such are all the Buadhas of the present.*' 


* The HeMgan^iiy case 22. 

^ The Buddhist incmk g«ii«|]y cmim a staff u he peregrtnatei finro 
nHwtay to mon^stsry in search of the tnith. 
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Seppo abo made u^e of his staff m giving expression to his pii' 
mary experience. Lilting it up before his moiiks lie declared: “This 
is just meant for the second and third grades of humanity." A 
monk came forward and said, Tf you happen to meet the superior 
person what wouJd you do?" tieppo threw the staff down and 
went away, leaving the inquisitive monk all alone. 

Ummon criticized Seppo, saying, ^^He is destructive and alto¬ 
gether unmannerly." A monk approached liim and asked^ “What 
would you do if you were he?" Ummon took up his staff and gave 
him a hard beatingK 

Gonyo the Venerable, another teacher of tlie T ang, raised his 
staff and asked a monk, “What is tliis?"' 

Said the monkf T do not know, sir." 

Gonyo repioved, ^You do not know even a stick.'* He then 
erected it on the earth making a hole and said, “Do you under- 
stand?“ 

“No* sir* I do aoh^ 

The master said, "You do not even know what a hole is."' 

Gonyo now put it over the shoulder and said, "Do you now 
understand?'' 

“No, sir, 1 do not,” was the response of the monk. 

Gonyo said, “A home-made stick is carried o\^er the shoulder; 
the presence of all people is disregarded; I go unhesitatingly 
among hundreds of thousands of mountains.” 

After giving all these references as to the way the staff is made 
use of in the demonstration of the innerliness of Oriental “think- 
ingt" Engo, the compiler of the Zen Buddhist text known as the 
Hekigan-$bu^ gives tins remark: 

Many questions are asked, but after all there is not much in the study 
[pf Buddhism]. It is all da* to your being concerned outwardly with 
the mountains and rivers and the great earth, end in%vardly w-ith the 
seeing, hearing, memorizingn and miderstandmg, and also with Buddha- 
hood as something you ought to tiy to attain, and with all beings whom 
you feel like saving from ignorance. Have all these concerns at onee 
purged thoroughly out of your being, and then have your life+ waUdng 
and standings sitting and tying, innerized in a state of absolute identity. 
When this is realized you find that even when you are at the tip of a hair 
your wxirld is as large as a triple chiliacosm, and that even when you are 
in the midst of slzzUng water or a red-hot furnace your comfort is com- 
parable to the land of happiness, and further that even when you are 
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living among all kinds of precious stones and other treasures you fed 
as if you were under a straw-thatobed roof surrounded by wild grasses 
and brambles.^ 

It is evident that such a life as is described here can never be 
the product of intellectualization- For intellectualisation leads us 
nowriere but to an endless maze of entangling thistles. This surely 
cannot be our home of eternal peace- 

To conclude: We all now know what has come out of Western 
sciencesp dialectics* historical studies* and aU kinds of intellectual 
analyses. Is it not high time to turn away at least for a while from 
all these euirfoyments and direct our attentioa to the Oriejital way 
of “thinking^ However short and imperfect my presentation might 
have been, I hope I have demonstrated to a certain e]rtent the fact 
that tiiere is after all something in “the staff" so ominously pro¬ 
duced by our predecessors whose eyes have penetrated into the 
inner darkness of reality. 


* The f/efeigoiMhii, case 2S. 
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Shuzan once held up his sHppe^ to an assembly of his 

disciples and dedaxed: XaU tins a shippe and you assert^ call it not 
a s?wppe and you negate. Now, do not assert nor negate, and what 
would you call it? Speak, speakr 

One of the disciples came out of the ranks, took the ihippe 
from the master, and breaking it in two, exclaimed: "What is thisr 

To thc^e who are used to dealing with abstractions and high 
subjects, this may appear to be quite a trivial matter^ for what have 
they, deep learned philosophers, to do with an insignificant piece 
of bamboo? How does it concern those sczholars who are absorbed 
in deep meditation, whether it is called a bamboo stick or not, 
whether it is broken, or thrown On the floor? But to the followers 
of 2Ien this declaration by Shuzan is pregnant with meaning. Let 
us really realize the state of his mind in which he propos^ this 
question, and we have attained our first entrance into the realm 
of Zen* There were many Zen masters who followed Shuzan^s ex¬ 
ample, and, holding forth their jWppe, demanded of their pupils 
a satisfactory answer. 

To speak in the abstract, which perhaps will be more acceptable 
to most readers, the idea is to reach a higher affirmatiOD thm the 
logical antithesis of assertion and denial. Ordinarily* we dare not 
go beyond an antithesis just because we imagine we cannoti. Logic 
has so intimidated us that we shrink and shiver whenever its name 
is mentioned. The mind made to work, ever since the awakening 
of the intellect, under the strictest discipline of logical dualism^ 
refuses to shake off its ima^aiy caDgue. It has never occurred to 
us that it is possible for us to escape this self imposed inteUectual 
hmitation^ indeed* unless we breax through the antithesis of “yes" 

^ An JnfrodcKjtton fo Zen pp. 66-73. 

^ A jtick abc^iut ^nd a fnet made uF split bamboo benmd with 
rattus. To be proTKnmctd jA4p-ptff^ 
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and “no," we can never hope to live a real life of freedoin. And 
the soul has always been crying for it, forgetting that jt is not after 
ail so very difficult to reach a higher form of affirmation, where 
no contradicting distinctlDiis obtain between negadon and as¬ 
sertion. It is due to Zen that this higher affiimatiDn. has finally been 
reached by means of a stick of b^boo in the hand of the Zen 
master* 

It goes without saying that this stick thus brought forward can 
be any one of myriads of things existing in this world of particulars. 
In this stick we find all possible eidstences and also all our possible 
experiences concentrated* When we know it—this homely piece of 
bamboo—we know the whole story in a most thoroughgoing man¬ 
ner. Holding it in my hand 1 hold the whole tmiveTse. Whatever 
statement 1 make about it is also made of everything else. When 
one point is gained, aJl other points go with it. As the Avata^aka 
(Kegon) phSosophy teacheSp “The One embraces All, and AJi is 
merged in the One. The One is Aik All is the One. The One 
pervades Ah, and All is in the One. This is so with every object, 
with every existence.'" But, mind you, here is no pantheism* nor 
the theory of identity. For when the stick of bamboo is held out 
before you* it is just the stick, there is no universe epitomised in 
it* no All, no One; even when it is stated that "1 see the stiek"^ or 
that “Here is a stick* we all miss the mark, Zen Is no more there* 
much less the philmophy of the Avatamsaka. 

I spoke of the illogicainess of Zen in one of the preceding chap¬ 
ters; the reader will now know why Zen stands in opposition to 
logic, formal or informal. It is not tlie object of Zen to look illogical 
for its own sake, but to make people know that logical consistency 
is not final, and that th ere is a certain tTanscendental statemetit that 
cannot be attained by mere intellectual cleverness. The intellectual 
groove of ""yes' and “no* is quite accommodating when things nm 
their regular course; but as soon as the ultimate question of life 
comes up, the intellect fails to answer it satisfactorily. When 
w€ sav “yes,” we assert, and by asserting we lirnit ourselves. When 
we say “no,'* we deny, and to deny is exclusion. Exclusion and 
limitation, which after all are the same thing, murder the soui; for 
is it not the life of the soul that lives in perfect frt^om and in per¬ 
fect unity? There is no freedom or unity in exclusion Or in limita¬ 
tion. Zen IS well aware of this. In accordance with the demands of 
our inner life, therefore, Zen takes us io an absolute realm wherein 
there are no antitlieses of any sort. 
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We remember* however* that we live in affirmation and not 
in □egadoD^ for life is affirtoadon itself; and this affiimatioa must 
not be the one accomptimed or conditioned by a negation^ such an 
affiimatiDD is relative and not at all absolute. With such an affirma¬ 
tion life loses its creative originalitj'' and turns into a menhaziical 

g rocess grinding forth oothing but soulless flesh and bones. To be 
ee, life must be an absolute affiimation. It must transcend all 
possible conditions* limitations* and antitheses that hinder its free 
activity. When Shuzan held forth bis stick of bamboo* what he 
wanted his disciples to undei^tand was to have them realize this 
foim of absolute Urination. Any answer is satisfactory if it flows 
out of one^s inmost beings for such is always an absolute affirma¬ 
tion, Therefore, Zen does not mean a mere escape from Intellectual 
imprisonment, which sometimes ends in sheer wantonness. There 
is something m Zen that frees us from conditions and at the same 
time gives us a certain firm foothold, which, however, i$ not a foot¬ 
hold in a relative sense. The Zen master endeavors to take away 
all footholds from the disciple which lie has ever had since his first 
appearance on earth* and then to supply him with one that is really 
no foothold, if the stick of bamboo is not to the purpose, anything 
that conies handy will be made use of. Nlhflism is not for 
this bamboo stick or anything ebe cannot be done away with as 
words and logic can. This is the point we must not overlook in the 
study of Zen. 

Some examples will be given for iUustration. Tokusan used to 
swing his big stick whenever he came ou t to preach in die hall, 
saying, “If you utter a word I will pve you thirty blows; tf yon 
utter not a word, just the same* thir^ blows on your head,* This 
was all he would say to his disciples. No lengthy talk on religion or 
morality; no abstract discourse, no hair-splitting metaphysics; on 
the contrary^ quite roughshod riding. To those who associate reli¬ 
gion with pusillanimi^ and sanctimoniousness, the Zen master 
must appear a terribly unpolished fellow. But when facts are 
handled as facts withou t any mtermediary, they are generally rude 
things. We mu$t squarely face them* for no amount of winldng or 
evading will [>e of any avail. The inner eye is to be opened under 
a shower of thirty blows. An absolute affirmation must rise fronj 
the fiery crater of life itself. 

Hoen of Gosozan once asked: *When you meet a wise man otci 
your way* if you do not speak to him or remain sUent, bow would 
you interview him?" The point b to make one realize what I taJJ 
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an absolute aBSimaticnif Not merely to escape the antitiiesis of 
yes" and but to find a positive way in which the opposites 
are perfectly harnionized—this is what is aimed at in this quesbo^ 

A master once painted to a live charcoal and said to his disciples: I 
this fire^ but you call It not so^ tell me what it is^ Th^ same 
thing here again. The master intends to free his disciples minds 
from the bondage of logic, which has ever been the bane of 
humanity. 

This ought not to be regarded as a riddle proposed to puzzle 
you. There i$ nothing playful about it; if you fail to answer, you 
are to face the consequences. Are you going to be eternally chained 
by your own laws of thought^ or are you going to be perfectly 
free in an assertion of life miich knows no beginning or end? Yon 
cannot hesitate. Grasp the fact or let It slip“betweeo these there 
is no choice. The Zen method of discipline generally consists in 
putting one in a dilemma, out of which one must contrive to es¬ 
cape, not through logic indeed* but through a mind of higher order. 

Yakusan stumed Zen first under Sekito and asked hkn: ’"As to 
the three divisions and twelve departments of Buddhism, I am not 
altogether unacquainted wdth themp but I have no knowledge what¬ 
ever concerning the doctrine of Zen as taught in the South-” Its 
followers assert it to be the doctrine of directly pointing at the 
mind and attaining Buddhahood through a per^^tion of its real 
nature. If this is so, bow may 1 be enlightenedr Sekit5 replied, 
^Assertion prevails not, nor does denial. When neither of them is 
to the point, what would you say?^ Yakusan remained meditative 
as he md not grasp the meaning of the question. The master then 
told him to go to Base, who might be able to open the mon^s eye 
to the truth of Zen, Thereupon, the monk YafcuAn went to the new 
teacher with the same problem. His answer was, “I sometimes 
make one raise the eyebrows, or wink, while at other times to do 
so is altogether wrong " Yakusan at once comprehended the ulti¬ 
mate purport of this remark. When Baso asked, “What makes you 
come to this?" Yakusan repliedp “When 1 was with SekitOp it was 
like a mosquito bitiDg at an iron bull.' Was this a satisfactory 
reason or explanation? How strange (his so-called affirmation! 

Rikop a high government officer of the Tang dynasty, asked 
Nansen: long time ago a man kept a goose in a bottle. It grew 

* Zen, in coTiUasiistiiictlon to the clber BadEUiist schools, odgirukted in the 
$mithetti proviivces of China. 
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larger aad larger until it could not get out of the bottle any more; 
he did not want to break the bottle, nor did he wish to hurt the 
goose; how would you get it out?“ The master called out* *0 
Officerl" to which Riko at oace responded; “Yesl" "^Thete, it is outl" 
This was the way Nansen produce the goose out of its imprison* 
ment Did Rikd get his higher affiimatzon? 

Kyogen Cbikan* said; “Suppose a man climbing up a tree takes 
bold of a branch by his teet^ and his whole body is thus sus* 
pended. His bands are not holding anything and to feet are off 
the ground. Now another man comes along and asks the man in 
the tree as to the fundamental principle of Buddhism. If the man 
in the tree do« not answer, he is neglecting the questioner; hut if 
he tries to answer he will lose his me; how can ne get out of Ms 
predicament?* While this i$ put in the form of a fable, its purport 
ts like those already mendcmed^ If you open your mouth tiymg to 
affirm or to n^ate* you are lost Z™ is no more there. But merely 
remaining silent will not do either. A stone lying there is sUent; a 
flower id bloom under the window is silent* but neither of them 
understands Zen. There must be a certain way in which sdence 
and eloquence become identical, that is, where negation and as- 
seition are unified in a higher form of statement. When we attain 
to this we know Zen. 

What then is an ateolule affirmative statement? When Hyakujo 
Ekai wished to decide who would be the next chief of Ta-kuei- 
shan monastery* he called in two of his chief disciples, and pro^ 
ducing a pitcher^ which a Buddhist monk Fenerally carries ^ho^^ 
him, said to him: *^Do not caU it a pitchy but tell me whatjt is. 
The first one replied: *It cannot be called a piece of wood. The 
abbot did not consider the reply quite to the mark; thereupon the 
second one came forward, li^liy pushed the pitcher down* and 
without making any remark quietly left the room. He was chosen 
to be the new abbot who afterwards became the master of one 
thousand and five hundred monks." Was this upetling a pitcher 
an absolute affirmation? You may repeat this act* but you will not 
necessarily be regarded as unders tH . ndin g Zen-. 

Zen abhors repetition or imitation of any kind, for it kills. For 
the same reason, Zen never explaios but only affirms. Life is fact 
and no eoiplanation is necessary or pertmenL To explain is to 
apologize and why should we apologize for living? To live—is that 

* A yrsunger eontempOrtry of X^ao Rdyii (771-8S3)* 
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not enough? Let ns then live, let us atErmt Herein lies Zen in ^ 
its purity and in all its nudity as welL 

In the monastery of Nansen Fugwan, monks of the eastern wing 
quarrelled with those of the western wing over the possession of a 
cat. The master seized it and lifting it betore the disputing monks^ 
said: “If any of you can say something to save the poor animal, I 
Will let it go.*' As nobody came forward to utter- a word of affirma¬ 
tion, Nansen cut the object of dispute in two, thus putting an end 
forever to an unproductive quarrelling over “yours” and “mine." 
Later on Joshu came back from an outing and Nansen put the case 
before hiin, and asked him what he wonld have done to save the 
animaL Joshu without further ado took off his straw artd 

putting them on his head went out of the room. Seeing this, Nansen 
exclaimed, “If you were here at the time you would have saved 
the cat," 

What does all this m€^? Why was a poor innocent creature 
sacrificedP What has Joshus placing his sandals over his head to 
do with the quarrelling? Did Nansen mean to be irreligious and 
Inhuman by killing a living being? Was |^hu really a fool to play 
such a strange tri^? And then **absoIute denial" and ^absolute af¬ 
firmation — are these really two? There is somethiDg fearfully 
earnest in both these actors^ Joshu and Nansen^ Unless this is 
apprehended, Zen is, indeed, a mere farce. The oat certainly was 
not lolled to no purpose. If any of the lower animals is ever to at¬ 
tain Buddhahoo^ this cat was surely the one so destined. 

The same J^bu was once asked by a monk: ”A1I things are re¬ 
ducible to the One, where is this One to be redu ced?" The master's 
reply was: “When I was in Ch^ing district, I had a monk^s robe made 
that weighed seven chinJ^ This h one of the most noted sayings 
ever uttered by a Zen master. One may ask. ""Is this what i$ meant 
hy an absolute affirmation? What possible connection is there be¬ 
tween a monk s robe and the oneness of things?^ Let me ask: You 
believe that all thmgB exist in God, but where is the abode of God? 
Is it in Joshu s seven-chin cassock? When you say that God is here, 
He can no more be thene^ but you cannot say that He is nowhere, 
for by yonr defimtion God is omnipresent. So long as we are 
fettered by the inteUect, we cannot interview God as He is; we 
seek Him everywhere but He ever flies away from us. The intellect 
desires to have Him located, but It is in His very nature that He 
cannot be Umited. Here is a great dilemma ever put to the mtdlect, 
and tt is an inevitable one. How shall we find the way out? Joshuas 
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E riestly robe is not ours; his way of elution cannot bo blindly fol- 
vMred, for each of us must beat out bis own track, If someone comes 
to you with the same question, how will you answer it? And are 
we not at every turn of life oonfrofited with the same problem? 
And is it not ever pressing for an immediate and most practical 
solution? 

Gutei^s^ favorite response to any question put to hjt^ was to 
lift one of his Sagers. His bttle boy-attendant imitated him, and 
whenever the boy was asked by strangers as to the teaching of the 
master^ he would lift his finger. Learning of this, the master one 
day called the boy in and cut off hi$ finger. The boy in fright and 
pain tried to run away^ but was called back, when the master held 
up his finger. The boy tried to imitate the master^ as was hi$ wont, 
but the finger was no more there^ and theu suddenly the signifi- 
nance of it all dawned upon him. Copying is slavery. The latter 
must never be followed, only the spirit is to be grasped. Higher 
affirmations live in the spirit. And where is the spiritP Seek it in 
your everyday experience. 

We read in a sutra: There was an old woman on the east side of 
the town who was bom when the Buddha was bom, and they Uved 
in the $ame place throughout all their lives. The old woman did 
not wish to see the if he ever approached she tried in 

every way to avoid him, running up and down, hiding herself 
hither and thither* But One day finding it impossible to See from 
him, she covered her face with her hands, ana lo, the Buddha ap¬ 
peared between each of her ten fingers. Let me ask, Who is this 
old lady? 

Absolute affirmadon is the Buddh% you cannot fly away from 
it, for it confronts you at every turn, but somehow you do not 
recognhee It until, Hte Gutefs little you los& a finger* It is 
strange, but the fact remains that we are bkc “those who die of 
hunger while sitting beside the rice bag,** or rather like 'those who 
die of thirst while standing thorou^blv drenched in the midst of 
the river** One master goes a step further and says that "We are 
the rice itself aod the water itself,^ If so, we cannot Iruthfullv say 
that we are hungry or thbsty, for from the very beginning nothing 
has been wanting in us. A monk came to So^n Honfakii^ asking 
him to be charitable as he was quite destitute^ Sdran called out: 
“O mv venerable sir I" to which the monk immediately responded. 

* A disciple of Kflfliiu Tenryfi, of the ninth oratiuy. 
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Then said Sozan, *Tfou have already had three hig bowlfuls of rich 
home-made chiu (liquor) aod yet you iosist that it has never yet 
wetted your lipsl" Perhaps we are all like tbfjg poor opulent monk; 
when we are ^eady quite filled up^ we never realize the fact. 

To conclude, here is another of me umumerable statements that 
abound in Zen literature, absolutely affirming the truth of Zen. 
Seibei asked Suibi Mugakut^ 

**What is the fundamental principle of Buddhism?^ 

“TVait," said Suibi^ “when there is no one around 1 will tell you,^ 
After a while Seihei repeated the request saying, “There is no 
one here now; pray enlignten me^ 

Coming down from his chair, Suibi took the amdous inquirer 
into the bamboo grove, but said nothing. When the latter pressed 
for a reply^ Suibi whispered, Tlow lagh these bamboos are! And 
how short those over therel” 


*nie TrannnJsicm of Ibe Lauip"^ (Dfmfo-mibu), Vol. XV. 


7. ZEN BUDDHISM^ 


Zen's approach to Reality, when broadly stated^ is to reverse all 
trends, ancient as well as modemt which have been going throng 
the history of human thinking, and pull them backward to their 
source, or starting point It is not a Copemican revolution, but a far 
more radical turning. Zen wants to see everything overturned to 
its verj.^ foundationp a^nd to have it make a new start on that over¬ 
turned foundation. My statement will be quite contrary to what 
you may expect; 1 hope you will therefore make up your minds to 
leave behind whatever mental equipment you have^ for it will be 
of no use in the world of Zen. it is like Dante's Dioine Corned^; we 
have to abandon ail our hopes, wishes, ambitions^ whatever they 
are, when we are about to enter the gate of helL For in the world of 
2 ^d we are all to be naked, thoroughly shorn of aU the trappings 
we have put on ourselves since the very beginning of creation. 

A certain Zen master lived in the Sung dynasty. This Zen master 
appeared on the pulpit and wanted to give a sermon to his congre¬ 
gation. His sermon started like this: "Last night I thought of a good 
sermon that 1 might give this morning. But as I stand before you, 
I cannot recall what it was, however much I shive."* He paused for 
a while and then said, “Wow let me pray to the god of memory and 
^ if I can remember.'^ Then he said something like this, "O Lord, 
have mercy on mel* (This is a Christian prayer, you may say> and 
how would a Zen master utter such a thing? 1 answer, God is not 
so discriminating as we are,) When he recited this prayer his 
memory revived, and he said, “^ow 1 remember what 1 wanted to 
say. If you ask me what Zen is, I would say, 'How stupid you are 
to ask about 21enl You are Zen itself. You are somewhat like a fish 
in the water, and, being dursty, asking for water. How stupid you 
arer * (In fact, every one of us is.} 

1 Modem Trmds in World EeUgiom^ KOtagawa, J. M., editof, Open Court, 
im, pp. 2ei-£70. 
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Saving this^ the raster came down from the pulpit without any 
further remark. 

A sermon like this, to be sure, is far from being satisfactory^ es- 
pecaaJIy to modem intelleehials. Everything would have to be 
defined, conceptualiaed, generalized and erpressed in a wordy 
argumentative fashion. But the Zen masters are a very strange set 
of people. They will never give you the so^alled direct answer 
you are hoping for. But all the answers the masters give are, in 
fact, n>ost airect. It is those who hear the answers that take them 
in an indirect way, and strive to conceptualize them. As long as 
there is conceptualization there is no Zen. Zen, thus, has nothing 
to do with language. This language we use at the moment is to be 
understood as mere language and not conceptually or abstracdy. 

In some ways 2Icn appears to be automatic. !f someone asks a 
Zen master, "What is Zenr the master would answer, "’Zen' 
“What is Buddha?"* "Buddha/' "What is Realityr "'Reality.*' He is 
like a parrot^ repeating the question one is asking. 

Again, if one says, ^Master^ I don*t understand what you say." 
Then, the master would answer, don't understand any better 
than you. He may add, “If you wish to understand really, ask the 
walh ask the table, ask within yourself, and you will find the 
answer awaiting you."* 

If you are a Christian or a Confucian or a Taoist, you may askr 
"What is Tao, or God?"' The master would say, "Tao or God is on 
the other side of the fence-” Then the questioner may retort, "O 
Master, that is the road leading to the city. What I wish to know is 
the real absolute Tao, or God.** “As for the great highway (^oo), 
that goes straight to Chang-an." (Chang-an used to be the capital 
of ^ina in the Tang dynasty. Nowadays we may say, “All roads 
lead to Rome, or to Washington, D,C.") In this way, the Zen master 
may appear to evade the very question the disciple or questioner 
Joshes to have answered. But the point is that the very desire to 
know is already a deviation from "the highway." What the master 
^nts you to do is to go back to “the highway"" instead of going 
^rther and farther astray. Hence his remark: The highway is right 


Another ™y to define Zen might be as follows: A monk asks 
the "What is Zenr or "What does Zen teach?" If this takes 

place in the monastery, the master may point to a stretch of lawn, 
oli^een, while a slight, gentle rain tenderly makes it greener* 
Another way of e^ressing the above: There is generally a flag 
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or a pennant in the monastery courtyard. When the master is about 
to answer the questioning monk he notiees it Buttering as the 
breeze passes. He calls the monk^s attention to the pennant and 
saySt “See how it sways gently^ i-hi^ way and that way** Coming 
down from the pulpit he makes no further remark. 

"This is all so mystilyingj*^ you will say. "“Zen i$ a very strange 
thing. Zen leads us to a mystery^ to a labyrinthp from which we are 
not told how to extricate ourselves^ Instead of a solution, you are 
leading us into a network of complexities*" Perhaps you are per¬ 
fectly iu the right. The fact is^ as long as we were in the Garden 
of Eden we had no questions, no complexities of any Idndr All went 
On without inciting w to question. But once a question is raised^ it 
Is like poking a stick into the beehive. Thousands of inmates are 
disturbed and will reward us with their poisonous stings, which 
may finally kill us unless we find the way to deal with them. 

Perhaps it is best not tn ask^ not to talk. But if we don^t ask or 
talk, where will we be? Should we ask, or should we not ask? Zen 
would, however^ say: “If you want to ask^ ask^ if you don^t, doa*t. 
Either will do; both will do,” 

This is sheer contradiction^ you will excitedly remonstrate. 

And the Zen master would retort complacently, “There is no 
contradiction whatever.'* 

The other day 1 heard a Hassidio story of a Rabbi teUmg one of 
his followers, "Life is like a wheel." The follower, taking it to heart, 
thought life was a wheel After some years the Rabbi came again 
and told the follower, "'life is like a straight iine.” Then that man 
did not know what to think. 1 do not know what the Rabbi had in 
his mind when he made these apparently conflicting statements 
which put his follower in an utterly confused state of mind. But 
whatever interpretation the Hassidic tradition may offer^ from my 
point of \iew the Rabbi is in the right in every way, for life is a 
wheel and life is a straight line. Sometimes it goes straight, some¬ 
times it goes in a broken line^ and sometimes it goes any old way* 
Life has no definitely conceptuallzable pattern which ii follows. It 
has its own inner reason eluding our human ways of imprisoning 
IL 

When Meister Eckhart met a beggar by chance and greeted 
him with a “Good momi^'" the beggar retorted, "What morning 
is not a good morning?'" The beggar seems to have been quite en¬ 
lightened, for no doubt every morning is a good morning, every 
day is a good day. ^Vhether we greet each other “good moming," 
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''good evening^'" or "good nighl;" life go«s on smoothly, pcaceftJly, 
and happily. Nowadays, we seem to have forgotten this kind of 
goodness and try to evaluate everything aecordlng to the categories 
of good and evil. 

In Zen the “good” has no moral implications^ it has no ethical 
connotation^ it is just good and no more. When God created the 
world and all was done^ He said, "It is good,” This “good*" to be 
sure, has no moral meaning. In the same way* the Zen people say, 
"'Every day is a good day.*’ There is no moral judgment implied. It 
is simply good. The day may be stormy, or unluclsy, but it is just 
as good, and all other references are to be dropped. 

So Zen may be thought as being morally indifierent to all that 
goes under the name of good or evO* to what happens to us, to what 
happens to the world, and to what happens to all mankind. Zen 
seems to be quite mdifferent* quite unconcerned about the htiman 
situation generally^ If 2 ^d is so indifferent and so unconcerned, 
then we have no use for it, especially at a time like ours when we 
are tending toward mutual destructionp even toward the annihila¬ 
tion of humanity. Wh^t then is the use of talking about Zen? 

In 1957, a conference of psychoanalysts took place in Mexico, 
and I was invited to tell them how Zen is related to their study and 
practice, I do not pretend to know much about psychoan^ysis, 
psychology, or therapy, but I said this: "You seem to speak 

very much about fear and insecurity, freedom and spontaneity^ 
and the problem of what is the real selF. If you wish to know how 
Zen is related to your subject, I can teU you that Zen offers to get 
rid of all these feelings—of fears, anxieties, insecurity* frustration 
—and make you free, really free, from these inhibiting ideas or 
imaginations* or whatever they are called. 21en is able to give you 
freedom, but to get Zen, to be really free, spontaneous, and to 
really have, as the Bible says, the truth that will make you free* 
the truth of freedom* one might say, you must go beyond psy¬ 
chology, Going beyond psychology means reversing the position 
of psychology. Psychology today knows only how to study its sub¬ 
ject matter objectively; it is still a science. What Zen aims to have it 
do is to take a rev^erse course: to approach the matter subfecHt^ekf^ 
To be truly rid of the above symptoms psychology or psychoanaly¬ 
sis will be of no help to you; you must come to Zeru" 

We hear and talk a great deal, particularly the psychologists, 
about spontaneity and about being spontaneous. But what they 
are talking about is a childlike spontaneity^ an animal spontaneity. 
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which by z]tO the spontaneity and freedom of an adult 

human being. The truly human freedom and spontaneity must 
have long transcended this childish state of mind. It is true that 
there i$ spontaneity^ a kind of freedom, in early life. But that is not 
the freedom of the really matured maul As long as he is unable to 
give up his childish fre^on 4 he will need the help of a psychoio- 
gist; but he oan uever expect to be free and spontaneous u he does 
not go through years^ perhaps many decades^ of self-discipline, at 
the end of which he will have reached the status of a fully matured 
manhood. 

Confucius is recorded to have said; At fifteen one begins to study 
or to leardH (1 must remind you, this is not reading books^ but re¬ 
flecting on life, on reality itself.) Then at thirty, he knows where be 
stands. (That is to say, he acquires a certain insight into the mean- 
ing of life.) At forty, be is no longer cxjofused. {He knows where 
to gOp and does not go astray^) At ftflyp be knows his heavenly 
vocation. At sixty, his ears are ready to listen to whatever is said 
to him. (He no longer needs to resist or to asert himself; everything 
is all right, everything is good*) At sei-enty^ he acts as his mind wiUs 
and does not go beyond the norm. (This corresponds to St Augus- 
tine^s ideap "Love Cod and do as you wHl." Confucius had no 
Augusrinian God, but as far as the experience itseK is concerned, 
St Augustine s statement correqwnds to that of Confudus.) 

In Zen there is a sinukr saying. There was a master in recent 
Japan—that is, about two hundrM and fifty years ago—who said: 

While hving. 

Be a dead man. 

Be thoroughly dead— 

And behave as you Ukc^ 

And alls welL 

To "love God” is a more positive way of expressing the experi¬ 
ence than to "be dead while Uviog,*" But whether it is positive or 
negative, there is little difference in the fundamental way of feeling 
r^ty. Confudus, the Zen masteTp and the Christian saint walk 
on the same road, baud in hand. 

You may uow say, "I should like to hear something more ap 
proachable, more tangible. None of this seems to be dose enough 
to me." But the Zen master insists that nothing is closer than this. 
Most ordinary people want something more rational, more logical^ 
or more amenahle to our ordinary intelligence and reason. 
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The philosopherf try to solve this problem in their own way. and 
some say it is “pure expericnrse*' Zen is somethiiig very close to 
pure esperience. It is somewhat like “consciousness in ^eral“ or 
“universal consciousness." it also might approach Jung s coUective 
unconscious “ However, instead of “collective," 1 am tempted to 
call it "cosmic” uncorrscious, as more aptly suiting my understand¬ 
ing of reality. But Jung is a psychologist and does not like to go 
beyond his province. The scientists are a strange ^up of human 
beings. They limit not only the field of their studies, but also the 
estent of their human interests. They seem to think that being 
scientists means they cannot be anything else. But they are human 
beings first, and as such 1 should like to see them try hard to under¬ 
stand what the ultimate Reality or Life is. Their devotion to a life 
of intellectualization cripples them, for they refuse to study life 
in its totality. It s a great pity. Why not smash through these boun¬ 
daries they have set up for themselves? If there is a bottomless 
abyss beyond their boundaries let them jump over it, or better, 
jump right hito it They are always afraid of peering down over 
the edge to see how deep the abyss is. “There is no bottom—we are 
afraid-we can t go another st4> fm-lher ” Modem philosophers, 
too, are sometimes like the scientists and say, "Well, we must come 
to a dedsioii, but we cannot decide." Thus they speak of^life being 
empty and having no meaning. Confucius would say, “You limit 
yomself." Accordingly, both scientists and philosophers limit them¬ 
selves, hesitatirg to go ahead and trembling before the “emptiness. 

Wlmt is nee^ here is not the "courage to be" but a kind of 
desperately venturesome spirit that makes one risk his w^le being. 
This risk I speak of is far from gambling; it is falling witb intents 
and purposes into the abyss of emptiness from which one has no 
idea of ever returning to life again. If one is at all <tonscious of 
there being rocks beneath to receive him, he is not yet "thoroughly 
dead," and will have no chance of return. You clhnb towMd tiie 
top of the pole, and when you have reached the very top, just let 
yourself go. You can't go any further with your own effort. "When 
you let go. you End yourself filling up the ten quarters, says an 
old Zen master. As long as you cling to the pole you will never be 
able to transcend yourself. Many fear and say, “That is quite a 
dangerous thing to do. If I do what you say, I shall lose my life 
completely." But you must lose your life once. If you lose it once, 
you wll not lose it again. On the contrary, you will live for tbe 
first time. 
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In the Bible we reajd, "Knock and the door will be opened onto 
you." But this *'door" will never be opened unto you by knocking 
upon it gingerlyi The knock decisively is a knock of de$pera- 
tion+ The whole being must thrust itself against the door. And then 
the door opens by itself. No one opens it. It Is neither your weight 
nor your strengdi; it opens quite by itself. In fact^ ironically^ there 
was no door from the vety beginning. As long as we do not use our 
strength in its entirety, as long as we falteringJy hesitate^ we can 
never reach the point where our entire being becomes desperately 
involved Only to sudi a being will the door be opened—Ae door 
that is no door« 

There lives on the island of Hawaii a dinple woman who is a 
devotee of the Pure Land sect of Buddhism {Shin-shu) and who 
had an ertraordinary eiperience. In essence, this is what she says: 


We are all destined for Hell. 

We were taught that we are all comnutters of origUial stn. 

We are all bound for Hell 
How Certifying! 

1 hesitated tp jump into HeE, 

Because I did not Imow what Hell would be Eke. 

1 lingered and lingered^ 

But there was no other way but to jump in^ 

1 plunged in. 

And b, there was no burning fire to greet me. 

But the btus flower gently receiving me. 

After tkU^ I am uo mure ahaM of HeQ, 

Nor am I bankeTing for Faiadise. 

I will now go anywhere—Paradise or Bell. 

Wherever Budd^ wants me 1 am ready to go. 

Is this not quite erpresrive? It is really the essence of all religious 
experience. Religious experience is, in Japanese, sofu>-mama or 
sometiines itofw-mamfl, which means "'taJdng thiDgs as th^ aier 
TheChinese would say ^Uh-mo oi rneanmg*^such or so. 

The Christiari expression would be “let Thy will be doae+** Chns^ 
tianiCy Is somehow always associated with a personality as in iheEr 
use of the word "Thyr In *Thy will be done,"* however, *Thy“ may 
be a person or a thing or an entity^ and the “will* is the will that 
Issues from somewhete beyond our own hnuted will Here comes 
in the Shin-shu doctrine of the 'other powei^ {tarild}. *To take 
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tiimgs $s they are'"—this is the basic experience or the general 
consciousness imderlyiDg aJl these expressions* 

Buddhism is often regarded as being pantbeisUc* This must be 
corrected. Buddhism is ^solutely not pantheistic. Buddhism stands 
in itself and Is not to be subsumed under any such category* Pan^ 
theism is apt to ignore differenoeSj while Buddhism does not Dif¬ 
ferences are differences and as such they remain. But there is some¬ 
thing in the particular ^fierences whidi makes them most 
intimatdy relate to each other^ as if they all come from one source* 
Buddhists^ therefore, say; The differences are as they are and are 
yet reducible to the One, but where is the One to rehim? The One 
is the Many and the Many is the One, but never as in pantheisnt 

Likewise, Indian philosophy talks about the whidi 

means non-duality* This immediately brings up the question: Is it 
moninn, is it oneness? No, it is not one, either. It is neither one nor 
two. If if is onCi we must have two. (Two means many in this c esc .) 
We may then say, in philosophical terms, that the ndoettn points 
to "pure experience," as William Jams has it. I see a flower, that 
is one experience; I hear a song, that is another particular ex¬ 
perience. *Ture eiperieuce^ is something which runs through all 
these partieular experiences. When we say this we make a scientific 
abstraction; but in Zen experience when I see a flower, that par- 
ticulai experience is at the same time pure exnerienoe. Pure ex¬ 
perience, therefore, is not something that can W extracted from 
each particular experience and then he synthetically coDcocted in 
a test tube* For there is no such entity to be known as "pure ex¬ 
perience." The experience is in this way conceptually abstracted 
from each particular experience in order to fa^itate our under¬ 
standing. Thus, each particular experience is pure experience. 
There is no special Idnd of experience whieh can be designated as 
pure experience. 

Some philosophers talk about the “concrete universar as an at¬ 
tempt to describe the nature of ultimate Heality* Whatever we call 
this ultimate Reality, the universal concrete or the concrete uni¬ 
versal, as long as we do not go beyond the mere fact of designation, 
conceptualization, whetiier psychologically or ontologicallyj^ we 
can never reach the end of our existential research- We must have 
language, hut it is this language that keeps us from reaching 
Re^ty itself; it is language that stands between Reality and our¬ 
selves and misleads us by making us think the pointing ^ger more 
real than the moon to which it points. 
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To manage language properly jj a very difficult thing indeed. 
Without language we cannot live even fcjr a day, but at the same 
time language is a curse of human life. Just because we have given 
a name to ^mething we think the name is the thing itself and 
forget that it is a mere sign, devised for the sake of oonvenienoe. 
Names are handy; we can carry them all in a little pooketbook. But 
the realities are not so squeezable. Language is like a map. We 
spread the map of the world before ns and we smugly pretend to 
know its experience. But the real earth is the one we tread upon 
inch after inch, mile after mile; with our two feet. Instead we like 
to measure the map with instruments of our own inventron, this 
way and that way, and then we become involved in contradietioas. 
We struggle and struggle to extricate ourselves from contradic¬ 
tions, but in so doing we create more, and sink deeper and deeper 
into the well of endless couSicts. 

As for reality, it must be taken with naked hands, not with the 
gloves of laDguage, ideslizatioD, abstractioD, or concephiaJizatioD. 
Semantics is an excellent study in its own way, but for approaching 
Reality the semantieists are sadly undereqiiipped. Reality on he 
handled only by Reality, This means we mu$t put away completely 
aU our beautiful structures, philosophical, theological, or otherwise, 
at least for a while. As Carlyle writes in his Satfor Resanm, we 
must be shorn of all kinds of raimeiit and “spiiitiial* trappings too,, 
and stand before Reality in stark nakedness. Only th«i will Reality 
permit itself to be realized by iis. Dressing ourselves is all right, 
but then wo become too conscious of something other than our¬ 
selves—I mean our surroundings^ No objectioQ is made to social- 
miDdedness, but rather to our hecomkig controlled and enslaved 
by those exterior things. Our modem society is especially success¬ 
ful in leading us further and further away from our true selves 
with all kinds of distractions. Among the baneful influences we 
have today which come to us from every directioD I count logic, 
abstraction, overinteUectualLzation, linguistic studies, etc. 1 mean 
baneful only in the sense that they reign supreme in our minds as 
being the only tools for reaching HeaJity. 

The question now arises, how then would you express this pri¬ 
mary experience which is ReahtyP If language is of no use, how 
can we commumeate our experiezioe to others? We are all sodal 
beings and hke to commtmicate to others what we experience. 
Without language, how can this be done? 

1 do not wish to deny the function of language in our sodal life. 
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but I fihould like to state that we are to u$e language and not to be 
used by it. This is our most important consideration. Wo invent all 
sorts of madbinery for various purposes, and then make ourselves 
its slaves. Lewis Mumford says, ^'Modem man is the victim of the 
very instruments he values most**' Language is one such instrument. 
The following wLjJ give us an idea as to how a Zen master makes 
free use of language. 

A monk asked the master, ^’Discarding all languages, negations, 
affirmations, all possible eipressions^ how may we take hold of 
Reality itself?^ 

The master said, am tired today and I cannot answer that Go 
to One of my discipleSh Ho will be able to give you the answer,* 

So the monk, obediently following his instruction, went to the 
elder monk and asked the same question. The elder monk said, 
^Did you ask our master?^ 

Saic the disciple, Tes, it wa$ he directed me to come to 
you.^ 

The elder*s answer was: *I have a cold today, you had better go 
to my fellow monk who wiU be able to explain it to you * 

The monk again set out for the third one. The third monk saidL 
'’As to that, I cannot say anything.*' 

The monk then went back to the master to report all the advHi- 
ture$ he had had with the disciples. Then the master said, “The 
first disciple's head is gray; the second disdple's head is dark “ 

Was there any form of communication among these words? The 
questioning monk was evidently sincere enoum to wish to know 
Reality^ but what about the three? From the ordiiiary point of view 
they did nest seem to be at aU serious-minded. Were they really 
so, or not? 

To give another instance: There was a monk who accompanied 
the teacher on his walk. When the master noticed a flock of geese 
flying in the sky» be askedL "Where are they flying?^ 

The disciple said, ’’Flown awayl* The master then turned around 
and taking hold of the disciple's nose twisted it. The monk felt 
pain and cried out, “Oh, Master, it hurts." 

“There!* said the master. “They are not flown away." 

The next day, the master appeared in the pulpit, and the disciple- 
mcmk whose nose was pinchm came out of the congregation and 
rolled up the matting which is generally spread before fhe nraster. 
The rolling of the mat signifies that the sermon is over and the 
whole gathering is to diverse. The master, noticing the monk's 
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iiDdmely deed—untimely because tho sermon h^d not yet started— 
silently came down from the pulpit and went back to his quarters- 
The disciple followed him. The master turned toward him ajod 
said, ^How was it that you rolled up the matting even before I had 
begun my talk?" 

The monk replied* "You pinched my nose yesterday and it hurt." 
"Where did you have your mind yesterday?^ 

*The nose no longer hurts today** 

"Now you really know whats what, young man.* 

The monk bowed profoundly. 

The monk went back to his quarters and wept. 

A feUow-moiik anxiously asked* "What is the matter with you?* 
The weeping monk answered, ^Go to the master and ask him what 
is the matter with me * The fellow-monk saw the master and asked 
after his friend. But the master told him to return to the weeping 
monk and find out for himself. Obediently the perplexed monk 
came back to ask his friend again^ This time the latter burst into 
hearty laughter. All the more mystified^ the inquiring monk askedL 
*What is the matter with you? What does this aU mean? A while 
ago I found you bitterly weeping, and now you are laughing. I 
rannot understand at all.* 

The laughing one replied, “A while ago 1 was weeping, now I 
am laughing.* 

Some people think that Zen is abstract, intangible and non¬ 
sensical. But it is not so. So far we have seen nothing abstract 
Indeed eveTything is most concrete, factual and a matter of every¬ 
day occurrence. *‘The wind bloweth where it hstetb.* The streamer 
flutters as the breeze passes by. The master is just as susceptible 
to any kind of bodily ailment as anyone eben Even after his Zen 
experience which eame tipon turn by having his nose pinched^ the 
monk weeps and laughs. When we go on like this, things grow 
more puzzlmg and be^ldering* 

Here b another inddeat* which took place in the life of Rinzai* 
one of the great figures in the early history of Zen in China. Rmzai 
was an outstanding Zen master of the ninth century and the 
founder of the Zen sdiool which bears his name. Once he was 
asked to give a s^ermon to a group of inteUeetuals of the day. He 
began: Today* having been invited by the government and other 
officials, I stand here before you. It is in accordance with social 
omvendon. As for Zen* to give a talk on it* I cannot even begin to 
open my mouth. There is no room in Zen to put your foot in or on 
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it. But I will do my best to demoostrate, iu compUaDce with the 
wish of this august audience, what Zen is. If any of you wish to 
come up and cross swords with me you are at liberty, and then I 
will testify as to whether you have had a Zen experience or not I 
will be your witness." 

This daUenge was accepted by one monk who be^n by asking, 
"'What is the essence of Zen Buddhism?" To this the master gave 
a hearty "Kwatz!" (a kind of meaningless exclamation). The monk 
quietly bowed. The master said, “Well, you are somewhat worth 
talking with." 

A Buddhist scholar then came forth to ask, "We have all kinds 
of sexipture-the scripture of the three baskets ( tripifahi) and of 
the twelve divisions. Have they not already explained what the 
Buddha-nature is? What is the use of trying to talk further about 
Zen?" 

Rinzai said, "You have never weeded your garden. You bad 
better attend to that before you come here." 

The scholar went on, “Bud^a cannot deceive us." 

The master queried, "Where is Buddha?" The sdiolar reioaiiied 
silent. The master continued, "Dou*t try to cheat me in the presence 
of an august personage, dear away quickly lest you should pre- 
v«it Others from ooming to question me " Thus the scholar was 
dismissed unceremoniously. 

One could relate innumerable anecdotes such as these, with Uttle 
or no further clarification of die problem; so let us simply cxindude 
with a reiteiatiOD of some earlier statements about Zen. Zen is the 
reversal of the ordina^ way of thinking, and thfc reversal implies 
u^ation and contradictiorL We say, ordinarily, A is A but never 
not-A or B. Zen, however, would deny this, saying that A is not-A, 
and, furthermore, that because of A being oot-A, A is A. TW 
is the puzzling dialectic of Zen, you may say. There is also what 
may be termed 2Ien behaviorism. When the nose is pindied it hurts. 
When the head aches the Zen man does not fed up to taUdng. 
^Vhen a bird sings, he hears it and knows that it is a ni^tiugale. 
When be walks On the mountain pass and detects a fra^anoe in 
the air he recognizes it as the laurel in bloom. What differentiates 
the Zen man from most of us is that the former is conscious of all 
these farts of our everyday experience being related to the totality 
ofbeiog. 
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is the meaniDg of the First 
Patriarch’s coming from the West?" 
“Why don't you ask about yonr own 
mind?* 

Tks Tranmmhn of the Lamp 


1. ENLIGHTENMENT ^ 


According to my way of mterpretlng BuddHsm^ it revolves aTound 
Buddha’s enlightenment experience. Buddhu means ’'the enlight¬ 
ened one " and ^enlightenment" is bodht Both Buddha and bmhi 
come from the same root, biidh, “to wake^” “to become aware of 
etc. Buddha is an awakened one, one who is awakened from a life 
of relativity or conditionality^ What he teaches is bodhi, “enlight¬ 
enment,'’ or mmbodhi^ *the perfect enlightenment that knows no 
equal.** 

Buddha's doctrine is based on his enlightenment, and its purpose 
to make every one of us attain this enlightenment ^ that 
Buddhism would not remain as something which stands outside 
oneself and does not concern one persoually. Buddha was a consist¬ 
ent personaUst and strongly urged bis foUowers to value their 
personal experience and not merely to rely on authority or a su¬ 
perior personality. Each was exhort^ to exert himself for his own 
emancipation- We read m the Dhammapad&t 

By oneself, indeed, is evil donei by oneself is one injured. Ey oneself 
is evil left undone; by oneself is one purified. Ptaity and impurity belong 
to oneself. No one purihes another (v, 1S5) J 


This may be considered altogether too mdividualistic, but^ after 
all, you have to sip your own glass of water when you are thirsty. 
You cannot get any proxy to do your work ip Heaven or HelL En¬ 
lightenment must he personally experienced. Buddhism does not* 
therefore, consist in Buddha’s teaching based ou his enlightenment 
which his followers are told just to swallow even before they can 
taste it, each by his own personal experience. For this reason, to 


1 The Eextiew of Religion, VoL XVni, Nos, 3-4, pp. 133^144, 

* The DhiWtfnnpada, tr, by S, RadhalcrisiiEUii {London, 1930}, p- 114. 
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study Buddhism we mus^ above all, find out what the perfect 
enU^tenment is. 

Let us Erst inquire then how Buddha came to his enlightenment 
experieoce. How did he adiieve it? Like all other Indian saints or 
phdosophers, his foremost coocem was to be emandpated from 
the bondage of birth and death, to be liberated from (Be shackles 
of existence. As far as existence i$ conditioned, it always binds us 
to something, and the binding means tension. This the human 
situation in which we all are. And there is something in every one 
of us who reflects at all on the actualities of existence which con¬ 
stantly urges us to transcend diem. We long for immortality^ for 
eternal life, for absolute freedom, for liberatioEi. Buddha was ei“ 
cepbonally sensitive in this respect. He wanted to be Uberated 
from the bondage of existence by all possible means. 

This longing, or desire, or urge is quite human and comes from 
our being able to refiect on our own situation, to become eonsdous 
of our stirroundifigs, inner as well as outer^ and to detach ourselves 
from the life we uve. Tins longuig, when translated into meta¬ 
physical terms, is our probing into the ultimate sigruflcance erf 
reality* This probing presents itself in the form of the following 
questioELS: Is life woitii living? What is the meaning of life? Whence 
do we come and whither do we go? What is this self who raises aU 
those questions? Is there any outside agent who handles thk uni¬ 
verse to satisfy his whims? And so orL 

AU these and many other questions of a similar nature, however 
varied they may appear, all issue from one and the same funda¬ 
mental source. They arc aU inquiries concerning the ultimate 
destiny of Ufe^ the signific^ce of reality. So we can resolve all 
these questions into one and say: What is reality? Philosophers and 
so-called religious-minded people may have their own approach 
to this final questiorL And Buddhists, especially Zen Buddhists, 
have theirs too, which is different from tiiat of philosophers and 
also from that of the reUgious-minded. Most of those people try to 
solve the prchlem as it is presented to them, that is» objectively. 
They would take up the problem as it is asked and bey to answer it 
in the way it is given to mem* 

Buddhists^ on the other hand, strive to reach the source or origin 
itself from whence the problem issues and to see how it came to 
be asked at all. When the question "^Vhat is reality?^ is given, 
instead of taking up the question as such, they go to the questioner 
himself. The question therefore ceases to be an abstract one; the 
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person, the living person^ is brought in. He is full of Kfand so is 
the question^ which now is no longer abstract and unpersonal but 
vitally eoDcems the questioner himself. When a disciple asks^ 
“What is the Buddha-nature or reality?” the master would counter- 
question and demand, "Who are you?” or “Where do you get the 
question?" Sometimes the master may caU the questioner's name, 
and when the monk responds, "Yes, master,” the master may re¬ 
main silent for a while and ask, "'Do you understand?*' The monk 
would confess Hs inability to understanii The master's verdlet 
then would be, “A good-for-nothing fellowl" 

The Buddhist idea is that the question is never to be separated 
from the questioner. So long as they are kept separate, there will 
be no solution mining the way of the questioner* 

How did tiie question ever come to be asked? How did the 
questioner ever t^e it into his head to ask the question? The ques¬ 
tioning is possible only when the questioner separates himself from 
reality. He stands outside of it, he detaches himself from it, looks 
at it and asks the question* “What is this?” This is the privilege 
allowed only to us humans; the animals have nothing of the sort; 
they Just live reaUty. There is no question whatever for them They 
are neither happy nor unhappy. Tliey just take things as they come. 
But it is different with us. We know now to put ourselves outside 
actualities* and reflect upon them and ask all kinds of questions 
about them. And thereby we torment ourselves or sometitnes amuse 
ourselves. However, when the question is of vital concern to us* 
we are far from being amused. It is, indeed* our privilege to be 
tormented* and therefore it must also be our privilege to be 
blessed. This can nevet be so with the aaiimals. 

A monk asked Nansen, ”1 am told that all the Buddhas of the 
past* present* and fuhire do not know that If is there while the 
cat and the 03 t do know. How is this possible?” 

The master said, “Before the Buddha entered the Deer Park 
he knew sometbing of iL" ” 

The monk asked* "’How about the animals knowing 
Nansen retorted, “How could you suspect them?^ 

This idea is that whatever we may mean by ”it," “It" is no longer 
there when we ask about “it” as if “it” were something which can 
be sought outside ourselves. Every one of us lives ""it,* and. when we 
separate ourselves from Yt* by asking about it, the result is that 
we now go out of ourselves and get lost. This is like the centipede 
which was unable to move any more, because it reflected upon 
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itself to find out how it imaaged all its legjs, one after another, 
without being hampered or confused. The trouble comes from this 
separatioi] of questioner and question. 

However, the separatioii of die question from the questioner is 
quite a natural thing with human beings, for we are so constituted 
as to have to ask questions everywhere and at every moment of 
Our lives. But, at the same time, this constant questioning is the 
source of the most agonizing situation into which we so deeply 
put ourselves. The Buddhist oontendon is that the solution can 
never come out of this separation. The separation is needed to 
ask the question, but the separation is not the key to the solution. 
On the contrary, it keeps one away from the solution. 

To solve the question is to be one with it. When this oneness 
^es place in its deepest sense, the solution comes out of the 
identity by itself, without the questioner's trying to solve the ques- 
tion. The question solves itself then. This is the position taken by 
Buddhists toward the solution of the question, "What is reality?" 
That is to say. when the questioner ceases to be outside the ques^ 
tion, when ^ey are one, tiien they return to the original situation 
ill which they were. That is, when they return to the very begin¬ 
ning of things when there was yet no dichotomy of subject and 
object—the time before the separation took place, before there was 
the <3'eation of the world—this is the time the solution is possible 
in one's actual experience, and not in the form of a logical demon- 
sbradonv 

men 1 say this, the reader may ask: When yon say *1)0(076 the 
dichotomization of subject and object" or "before God created the 
world," that means “before we were bom” or “before any question 
comes out of ourselves." If this be the case, we have no questions 
to ask. hence no solution of any kind. Not only this, the enlight¬ 
enment itself ceases to have any meaning whatever, for all is re¬ 
duced to absolute emptiness where there was yet no God, no 
crration, no ourselves, and therefore no questions. This is not a 
solution but ao aunihilfltioii. 

Tlie trouble is tlut I have been inadvertently leading the reader 
in the wrong direction, that is. I have been misleading him and 
putting ^ mto the very maze out of which my object was to 
r^ue Inm. For the reader here is preparing for his own funeral 
ntes. What I wanted to do was to take him out of any sort of 
questioning, arguing, reasoning, etc„ so that he would be ab¬ 
solutely fre^free from all analytical disputations. This is possible 
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only when the i^aestiotier is identified with the questioD^ or when 
his whole being turns Into a great question mark which covers the 
beginning of the world to its end. This is a matter of experience 
and not of argiimentation. This is the point Buddha reached after 
six years of hard thinking and strenuous ascetic discipline. My point 
wiU become clearer a^ we go on. 

In any event, Buddhists strongly einpha$ixe the experience of 
enlightenment, out of which alone comes the solution of aJI prob- 
lems. As long as there k an intellectua] separation going on in one 
form or another, the question will never be answered. Whatever 
answer we may have will be no answer in the true $ense of the 
word, for it will come as postulate and not as an actual answer. The 
basic answer which touch es, or, rather, threatens the very existence 
of ourselves is no idle one^ 

The separation of subject and ob|ect means the raising of the 
question, and it is answered not intellectually but expcrientially, for 
it Is in the nature of the Intellect that its answer always calls forth 
a further series of questions and so can never be final, Brades, an 
intellectual solution, if it can ever be had, always remains intellect 
tual and never touches one^s own beingn The intellect is peripheral 
and dichotomous. In one sense, we can say that the question of 
reality is answered already ovto brfore it is asked, but this will not 
be understood on the intellectual plane, for this goes beyond it. 
While the question and tiie separation are inseparably linked 
together, the questioning really means that reality wishes to know 
itself, and to Imow itself it was necessary for reality to divide itself 
mto questioner and question. This being the case, the answer must 
come out of reality itself before the separation took place. This 
means that the answer hes where the questioner and the question 
were still one- The question came after the separation; there was 
no question before the separation. Therefore, when we go where 
the question has never been raisedp there is naturally no question* 
and where there is no question, there is naturally no answer. This 
realm of no questioning and answering is where there is a final 
solution^ Hence a Zen philosophers declaration that the answer is 
given even before the question is asked. 

The question is asked, “What is God?^ and the Zeo master will 
say, “Who are you?" 

Q* “Can or will Christ save me?^ 

A. “You are not vet saved-" 
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Q. "^Is Buddha really enlightened?* Or “What is enlightemiieiitP" 
A- "You axe not enlightened.^ 

Q. *What message tSd Bodhidharma bring from India?* 

A, "Where are you this moment?' 

There was a high goverament officer in andeot Chiiia who was 
interested in Zen. He once said to a Zen master^ 

"A man kept a young goose in a jar. It grew bigger and the jar 
became too small for it. Now the problem is. How can it be 
safely extricated without breakhig the jar?* 

The master called the officer by his namep and the officer replied, 
*Tes, master.** 

Immediately then the master said, TThere, the goose is outi" 
The fact is that the answer always goes along with the question, 
for the questicning is the answering. Bub a.t the same time, we 
must remember that unless the question is asked no answer will be 
forthcoming. 

Joshu once asked Nansem “What is the Tao?^ {The Tao here we 
may take as standing for reahty.) 

Nansen: *Your everyday nund® is the Tao.* 

Joshu: ^^Does it need any specific disciplinary orientation?^* 
Nansen: “No, when you try to orient yourself, you turn against 
it."* 

Joshu: "But if one does nob how does one know It to be Tao?^ 
Nansen: “The Tao does not belong to knowledge, nor does it 
belong to not-knowing% To know is delusion, not to know is indif¬ 
ference (ttf«-chb When you attain the Tao which is 

■ "Everyday mirud" is ia Chinese pUng-cKang htin, Fing-ch'm^ jjieans 
"^lauaJ," ^’ordinary," "fiv*ryidlay,“ and is "mkrii” "heart,** "thoaglitt" or 
"cDiisciD4i5£ie3&^ The corubluatioa is, therefore, state of Tniod in which 
One Ordinarily ib.^ The Buddhist scholars Ptay desigciate as state of 
suchnss/’ *'rea3ity as it is," or sitnply **a 5 'it-ts-ness." Whec a caoch asked 
m master, "Whal is moant by OneV everyday thought (or consdousoesa)?^ 
the mofter Aorwered, "1 eat when hungry; I dnnk when thirsty." This is a 
Idnd of imtinctive unconsdcms life where there is no iDteliectiui cur reEective 
cdculatloii. If we sta|i here, then will be no humaji life whose chajacieiistic 
feature Is a highly developed consciousness. To be oocsciaiis and yet to be 
iiiioODSciom—thb then b "ones everyday mind." 

* Ch’u-hiiatig hi Cbioese. Litexallyp it means "tmoing toward * "inten¬ 
tional diiectioiir'^ The above tramlatioa may $mmd too m^em, but the Idea 
is there. 
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beyond all shadow of doubt, you will realise that it is like the great 
void 50 Uimtlessly expaDdiiig, so vastly empty, and po more room 
is left there for right and wrong.'* 

The Tao is the perfect enlightenment, and what we can state 
about the Tao will also apply to the enlightenment. When yon turn 
toward it, that is, when a question is asked about it, it is no long^ 
there where the questioner looks. But if you do not search for it 
if you do not specifically direct your attention toward it in order to 
locate it, it will never come within your grasp. The Tao is beyond 
the reach of logical comprehension, beyond the keu of inteilection. 
AH this means that the e^ightenment will never be attaioed as long 
as you are on this side of me stream. 

This 1 would i?all the logic of enUghtenmenL ft is when this 
"logic** is understood that we can^ more intelligently than before, 
approach the question of the enJlghtenment experience Buddha 
had, from which Buddhism with all its later developments not 
only in India but in China starts. 

It was for this reason that Buddha could never solve his problem 
so long as he grappled with it at the level of a dichotomous separa^ 
tion, so long as the questioner was kept apart from the question 
itself. This meant that Buddha always saw his question dangling 
before him, of which he wished somehow to make a satisfactory 
disposition. The story of Buddha is a typical example of what 
man's quest after reality or truth goes uirough before he can 
arrive at a final solution. 

In the quest of truth we generally start with the study of phi¬ 
losophy, for the unfolding of our reasoning powers is synchronous 
wth our reflection on rem’ty, VVe first Study the history of thought 
and see what all those andent wise men had to say about the prob^ 
lem, which also troubled them immensely. Buddha followed a 
similar procedure. What he did first, after leaving his home life, 
was to go to the forest and see the most teamed men of his day. 
This, how^evcr, failed to be satisfactory. Philosophy, by its nature, 
is unable to take us back to where the question ms not yet been 
asked, for this is demanding too much of philosophy, whidi has 
its own limitations. It may give us a distant and not at all clarified 
view of reality itself, hut it is possible that the nearer we approach 
the further it fades away. It is simply tantalizing. It was quite 
natural for Buddha that he had finally to leave his teachers. 

now tried ascetic dlsdpline. Most of us somehow think that 
by curbiog the claims of the flesh the mind is purified and ready 
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to see the truth as it is. But self-niortificatioii treats the self, the 
questioner, as a kind! of enemy who is to be defeated and crushed- 
The enemy always stands before the questioner. However des- 
perately the questioner may struggle in fbi$ deadly battle, the 
enemy will never be vanquished; for, so long as the self or the 
questioner is alive, be will create a new enemy and have to fight 
him. The killidg of the enemy does not mean the saving of the self 
or (he answering of the question. The self is maintained only when 
there is a not-self which is an enemy. The self is the creator of the 
enemy. The questioner is always a questioner^ a question-creatorp 

In ascetic training the questioner is the self. The self is then 
made to face what is not the self, that is, the enemy, and this enemy 
is to be disposed of by any means. But the enemy can never be 
conquered so long as there is the self. The self is never left alone^ 
it always wants something against which it can assert itself, to 
prove its power^ to show itself as something of albimportaiice. 
The self loses Its selfhood when there are no other selves over 
which it must demonstrate itself. Asceticism is a form of pride or 
self-assertion. 

Ascetic discipline or moral training <an never go beyond the 
self, but, uidess we go beyond the seS, there is no chanoe to get 
the solution of the problem with which we started our quest lor 
reality. The self must be thoroughly forsaken and emptied of every^ 
thing that savors of selfhood, that is, of the opposition of self and 
not-selfp 

Buddha found this in the most practical way. Oue day, he wished 
to stand up from his seat and failed because, from ]a<A of proper 
nourishment, he was too feeble to support himself. He had been 
trying to subsist on a minimum amount of food so that his body 
would be too weak to assert itself. The end was attained, for the 
body becaiM too weak and could not maintain itself. But the prob¬ 
lem of reality and truth remained unsolved fust as before; torturing 
the flesh was not the vray to the solution. He then thought, "'If he 
has to die, the questioner dies away with the question stffi un- 
solved^ 

He Wan to take food and recover his fonnex health and 
strength, so that he could carry on his inquiries into the aD-absorb- 
ing question. But how should he proceed now? The intellect failed 
to give him an answer, and the ascetic mortificatiou was not of 
much avaiL He did not know what to do. He was at a complete 
loss, hut the urge to get a solution to his question was stronger 
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ever. If his had been a lesser and weaker mind, it might have col¬ 
lapsed under the weight of the situation. Cornered, as it were, into 
this sitmtion, his whole being reacted against it He now felt that 
he had no question to solve, no self to stand up against an enemy^ 
His self, his intellect, indeed, his whole being was poured into 
the question. That is to say, he now became the questiOD itself* 
The differentiatiou of questioner and question, of self and not-self, 
disappeared, and there was just one undivided unfcnott?fi^ He was 
buried m this trnJbinouJ'ri. 

There was then, as we may picture to ourselves, no Sakyamuui 
the questioner^ no ego-oousdous self, no question set before his 
intellect and threatening his existence, and along with them no 
heavens sheltering him, no earth supporting him. If we could have 
stood beside Buddha at that time and lo<^ed into his being, we 
might have detected there nothing but one big question ma^ oc¬ 
cupying the entire universe. This was the state of his mind, if we 
can say that he then had any kind of mind^ He had been in this state 
for some little Ume, when he happened to look up and see the 
moming star. The beams of light ernaoating from the star struck 
his eyes, and it was this incident that brought his entire conscious¬ 
ness back to its ordinary k^. The question that had troubled him 
so persisteatly and so barassingly now disappeared altogether. 
Everything acquired a new significance. The whole world now 
appeared to him in a new light. The following is said to have been 
his utterances 


Thro* many a birth in jsamuffni wandered I, 

Seeking but not finding, the builder of this house. 

Sorrov^'ful is repeated birth. 

O house-builder! you are seen. You shall bi-dd no house again. 
AH your rafters are broken, your ridge-pole £s shattered. 

To dissolution goes the mind. 

The end of craving have 1 attained.® 

What makes a man feel that he has been going through many a 
cycle of births and deaths is due to his clinging to the idea of an in¬ 
dividual egosubstauce ( ^f?uiR). When tms idea is dispelled as he 

^ The tr. by Nuada Thtfa (Cohunbo, 1&46). p- 26, w, 

153 ^. 
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into its Datuie, which is imreal, transient, and conditiottalt and 
not at all lelf-existtpgp be wil] no longer be attached to it; for all 
its rafters, beams; and ridge-pole are now completely destroyed 
and will never be reconstructed. They were all the products of a 
dualistic way of thinking. This vanishing of dualism is ‘^dissolution'” 
which is “emptiness" ( funyaid). “Dissolution^" however, may not be 
a good term for ^isartkkdra. Visankhara means the “disappear^ 
anoe of things conditionally eadstuig” According to 

Buddhist scholars, this phenomenal world is an ^aggregate” ex¬ 
istence made up of conditions^ and not a self-existing reality 
(dtruan). When the mind is said to have attained "dissolutton,” it 
means that the mind has entered into a state of “absolute empti¬ 
ness” (iun^ain)^ that it is completely free from all conditionalities, 
that it Is “Transcendence^® lo other words, the mind gains its 
ultimate reality^ being now above birth and death, self and not- 
self, good and evil. “I am absolute conqueror^ This idea is as¬ 
serted in the following verse (g^fin), which is also regarded as 
Buddhas utterance at the time of his enlightenment: 

All-vanqtiishing^ oU-lcanwing. lol am 1, 

from all wrong thinking wholly purged and hw. 

All things discarded, aravings rooted out, 

—whom should I follow?—I have found out all. 

No teacher's mine, no equal CoiinteipaFt 

to me there^s none throughout the whole wide world# 

The Arhat am I, teacher supreme, 
utter Enlightenment is mine alone^ 
unfever^d calm is mine, Nirvsna*s peane.^ 

The ^all-vanquishing" nr "all-conquering” one is never to be 
conquered by anybody. He h absolute. He knows no defeat, be¬ 
cause he is above all forms of opposition. He is altogether unique. 
Then he is "all-knowing." This does not mean that he knows things 
individually^ singly^ one after another. TTiis is the ordinary knowl- 


This is a term used by Karl Ja^rpen for Bemg-iit-itself. The ettta (iiuikI) 
free tnm the Aggregates (sk^ndh^) h- the ^Tiaji^cecdence of the world." 

^ Fmiher IHalogues of Buddha^ Fart I, ti. by Lcml Cbahnen, p. 121. 
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edge we Lave at the level of relativity and Enitude. The knowledge 
possessed by the all-knowlDg one is wluat I call "prafwii-intujtion," 
a knowledge of all things in theh totality and unity, die knowledge 
that lies at the foundation of all individual knowledge, ft that 
which makes our relative knowledge possible^ therefore, it is 
wholly purged and free from “all wrong thoughts.'* This kind of 
knowledge is posse^ssed only by the one in whom there is no 
division between questioner and question, that is^ by Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. 

We must realize that wthout this enlightenment experience^ as 
I have tried to relate it, as the greatest event in the life of Buddha, 
there could never have been a religion known as Buddhism. Every¬ 
thing, then, that we connect with the name of Buddhism must go 
back to this experience of Buddha's, and whenever we encounter 
any difficulty in the study and understanding of Buddhist tea<di- 
ings we must seek its ultimate solution in Buddhas enlightenment 
experience. A Buddha is no Buddha without his enhghtenment. So 
is Buddhism no Buddhism without basing itself on the meaning of 
Buddhas ‘"perfect enlightenment-* Thus we can see in what way 
Buddhism distmguisfaes itself from all other religions. 

That the enlightenment is the very foundation of Buddhism, 
regardless of its wide range of ramifications as it spread out all over 
Asia, is seen from the fact that even in the Pure Land doctrine, 
which calls Itself the teaching based on “the other-power‘d and is 
apparently against the spirit of “the self-pOwer“ doctrine as pro¬ 
mulgated by the founder of Buddhism, the enlightenment idea 
nevertheless forms its basis. Because the Pure Land became pos¬ 
sible by Amida^s first attaining the anuitara-samyak-sambodhif 
^incomparable supreme enlightenment,*'' and all that foUow$ from 
its establishment is no more than the inner unfolding of the 
enlightenment experience of Amida. While we have to elucidate 
in more detail what is meant by “the other-power,** the main pur¬ 
pose of our rebirth into the Pure Land is the attainment of the 
perfect enlightenment in this blessed realm where all condltioiis 
are most favorably arranged for it From this we can see that even 
the Pure Land doctrine^ which is generally considered so remote 
from the “originar teaching of Buddha^ is also, after alL the doc¬ 
trine of enlightenment. Thcise who find it dilBcuk to attain en¬ 
lightenment here and now are persuaded to get or, rather, assured 
of getting it in their next life hy being bom into Amida^s land. 
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Wo now know, 1 ho^, what it was that was experienced by 
Buddlia under the Bodhi tree on the bank of Nairanjana about 
twenty-five centuries ago. The next step in the study of Buddhism 
will be to find out what the contents ol the perfect enhghtennient 
are wfaidi makes us “ail-conquering*’ as as “all-knowing * 


2 . ENLIGHTENMENT AND IGNORANCE^ 


SmwJCE though it may the fact is that Buddhist scholars are 
engrossed too much in the study of >^'hat they regard as the Bud¬ 
dha's teaching and his disciples" eicposition of the Dharma, so 
called, while they neglect altogether the study of the Buddha's 
spiritual experience itself. According to my view, however, the first 
thing we have to do in the elucidation of Buddhist thought is to in¬ 
quire into the nature of this persona! experience of the Buddha, 
which is recorded to have presented itself to his inmost consdous- 
ness at the time of Enlightenment ( sombodhi), What the Buddha 
taught his disciples was the conscioirs outcome of his intellecttial 
elaboration to make them see and realiae wha t he himself had seen 
and realized. This intellectual outcome, however philosophically 
presented, doe^ not necessarily enter into the inner essence of 
Enlightenment experienced by the Buddha^ When we want, there¬ 
fore, to grasp the spirit of Buddhism, which essentially develops 
from the content of Enlightenment, we have to get acquainted with 
the signification of the experience of the founder—experience by 
virtue of which he is indeed the Buddha and the founder of the 
religions system which goes under his name..., 

Herc^ then, arises the most significant question in the history of 
Buddhism. W'hat was it in this experience that made the BudiSia 
conquer Ignorance (syidya) and freed him from the doBlements 
) p What was the insight or vision he had into things> which 
had nev'cr been presented to his mind? W'as it his doctrine of uni¬ 
versal suffering due to thirst and grasping (wpScLfna)? 

Was it his causation theory by which he traced the source of pain 
and suffering to ignorance? 

It is quite evident that his intellectual activity was not the effi- 
dent cause of Enlighteniiient. “Not to be grasped by mere logkT 
{atarkat:iacana) is the phrase we oonstant^ encounter in Buddhist 


^ EMiays In 2en Buddhitm, (First Series), Hlder k CO-, 1949. pp, lLS-162. 
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literature, Pali and SansknL The satisfactioD the Buddha expeii- 
enced in this ca^e was altogether too deep, too penetrating, and 
too iar-reaching id result to be a matter of mere togie. The idtel* 
lectual soludoii of a problem: is satisfying enough as far as the 
blockage has been removed, but it Is not sufficiently fundamental 
to enter into the depths of our soul-life. All scholars are not saints 
and all saints are by no means scholarly^ The Buddha's inteilectual 
survey of the Law of Origination however 

perfetrt and thoroughgoingp could not make him so corripletely sure 
of his conquest over ignorance, pain^ birth, and ^Slemeuts, 
Tracing things to their origin or suhjecting them to a scheme of 
concatenation is one thing, but to sutKlue them^, to bring them to 
subjection in the actuah^ of life, is quite another thing. In the 
one the intellect alone is actve^ but in the other there is the 
operation of the wiU—and the will is the man^ The Buddha was not 
the mere discoverer of the T’welvefold Chain of CausatioTi, he took 
bold of the chain itself in his hands and broke it into pieces so 
that it would ne^^er again bind him to slavery^ 

His insight reached the bottom of his being and saw it realy as 
it was, and the seeing was like the seeing of youi own hand with 
youi own eyes—there was no reflection, no inference^ no judgment, 
no comparison, po moving either backward or forward step by 
ste^ the thing was seen and that was the end of it^ there was 
nothing to talk about, nothing to argue, or to explain. The seeing 
was something complete in itself—it did not lead on to anything 
inside or outside, within or beyondL And it was this completeness, 
this finality, that was so entirely satisfying to the Buddha, who 
now knew that the chain was found broken and that he was a 
liberated zuarit The Buddha s expeiienoe of Lniightenmcnt there¬ 
fore could not be understood by referring it to the inteUect which 
tantalizes but fails to fulfil and satisfy. 

Buddha s psychological experience of Kfe as pain and suf¬ 
fering was intensely real and moved him to the very depths of 
^ ^ consequence the emobonal reaction he ex¬ 

perienced at the time of Enlightenment was in proportion to t his 
intensity of feeling. All the more evident, dierefore, it is that he 
could not rest satisfied with an inteUectual glancing or surveviiig 
of the facts of life. In order to bring a perfect state of tranquillity 
Over the waves of turmoil surging in his heart, he had to have re"^ 
murse to something more deeply and vitally concerned with his 
inmost being. For all we can say of It, the intellect h after all a 
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spectator^ and when it does work it is a^ a hireling for better 
or for worse. Alone it cannot bring about the state of mind desig¬ 
nated as enlighterimetit The feeling of perfect freedom, die feeling 
that ^oham hi orelia loke^ akam sattha anutt^mr could not issue 
from the consciousness of an intellectual superiority alone. There 
must have been in the mind of the Buddha a consciousness far 
more fundamental which could only accompany ones deepest 
spiritual experience. 

To account for this spiritual experience the Buddlnst writers ex¬ 
haust their knowledge of words relating to the understanding, 
logical or otherwise- “Knowledge"* “understanding*' (pc/d- 

Tiflnd), **riKison'* “wisdom"' (pd^d), *'penetratioia”' (db- 

“realization'' “perception" (aarT- 

/dRiiwi), and "insight"' {datsflnfl)r are some of the terms they use. 
In truth, so long as we confine ourselves to intellection, however 
deep, subtlop sublime, and cnKghtening, we fail to see into the ^st 
of tne matter. This is the reason why even the so-called primitive 
Buddhists who are by some considered posidvists, rationalists, and 
agnostics, w^ere obliged to assume some faculty dealing with things 
far above relative knowledge, things that do not appeal to our 
empirical ego. 

The Mahayana account of Enlightenment as is found in the 
Lalita-vistara (chapter on “Abhisambodhana*') is more explicit as 
to the kind of mental activity or wisdom which converted the Bod- 
hisatt^'a into the Buddha. For it was through 
yukia-prafnd'" that supreme perfect knowledge was realised 
(aMf^mbnddhd) by the Buddha. What is this prafrju? It is the 
understanding of higher order than that which is habitually exer¬ 
cised in acquiring relative knowledge- It is a faculty both intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual, through the operation of which the soul is enabled 
to break the fetters of intellection. The latter is always dualistic in¬ 
asmuch as it is co^nise^nt of subject and object, but in the prafnd 
which is exercised *"111 uoisoa with one-thought-viewing" diere is 
no separation between kncwer and known, these are a!! viewed 
() in one thought { ehicUtu ), and Enlightenment is the out¬ 
come of thi$. By thus Specifying the operation of prafnd, the Maha- 

^ The MaMcyutpaUi^ CXLII, gives a list of thirteeii terms decoiitig the 
met of CDmpr^hending with imOTe Or dESnite shades of meaning; huddhi, 
metL jamyH^tHinhAiha^ fuprnttv^ddhaf 

abhdahhita^ gaiirngata, avabodiur^ prstyebhtfSS^ and merdre. 
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yanlsts an advance in maldbag clea^cf the nature 

of ^m£rodht: for when the mind reverses its usual course of work¬ 
ing and, instead of dividing itself externally^ goes back to it$ 
original inner abode of oneness, it begios to re^iise the state of 
“one-thougbt-viewing" where Ignorance ceases to scheme and the 
Defilements do dot obtain. 

Enlightenment we can thus see is an absolute state of mind in 
which no ^'discriminatjon’’ (pJn^d/pi(fi or i?ifaaipff), so called, takes 
place, and it requires a great mental effort to reiliic this state of 
viewing all things “in one thou^t.'' in fact, our logical as w^ell as 
practical consciousness is too given up to analysis and ideatioii; 
that is to say, we cut up realities into elements in order to under¬ 
stand them; but when they are put together to make the original 
whole, its elements stand out too conspicuously defined, and we 
do not view the whole "in one thought ” And as it is only when 
“one thought" is reached that we have Enhghtenment, an effort is 
to be made to go beyond our relative empirical eonseiousness, 
which attaches itself to the multitudinosity and not to the unity of 
things. The most important fact that lies behind the experience of 
Enlightenment, therefore, is that the Buddha made the most 
strenuous attempt to solve the problem of Ignorance and his ut- 
most wxJbpower was brought forth to bear upou a successful issue 
of the struggle. 

We read in the KMh^ Upard^ad^ "As rain water that has fallen 
on a mountain ridge rims down on all sides, thus does he who sees 
u difference between qualities run after them on ah sid^. As pure 
water poured into pure water remains the same, thus, O Gautamaj 
is the self of a thii^er who knows." Thi$ pouring pure water into 
pure water is, as we have it here, the "viewing all quahties in one 
thought" which finally cuts off the hopelessly entangling logical 
mesh by merging all differences and l^enesses into the absolute 
oneness of the kirawer (jffaninj and the known (fne^a). This, how¬ 
ever, in our practical diialistic Kfo, is a reversion, a twisUng, ond a 
readjustment 

Eckhart, the great German mystic, is singularly one wiih the 
"one-thought-viewing^ of things as done by Buddhists when he 
expresses his view thus: "Das Auge darin Idi Gott sehe, ist dasselbe 
Auge, darin Gott micb sieht Mein Auge und Gottes Auge ist ein 
Auge und dn Cesicht und ein Erkennen und elne Liebe."*" The 

* Franz Ffetfer, p. 312, Muteiisfli, p. 29. 
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idea of re version is more clearly expressed in Jaeob Boehme's 
simile of the ’^timgenxifwiles Atjge“' with which God is recognized. 

Enlighteoment^ therefore, must involve the will as well as the 
intellect. It is an act of intuition bom of the will. The will wants 
to know itself as it is in itself, free from all 

its cognitive conditions. The Buddha attained this end when a new 
insight came upon him at the end of his ever-circulatory reasoning 
from decay and death to lEnorance and from Ignorance to decay 
and death, through the twewe links of the The 

Buddha had to go over the same ground again and again, because 
he was in an intellectual impasse ^ough which he could not move 
further on. He did not repeat the processp as is originally imagined, 
for his own philosophical edification 

The fact wa5 that he did not know how to escape this endless 
rotation of ideas; at this end there was birth, there was decay and 
death, and at the other end there was Ignorance, The objective 
facts could not be denied, they boldly and uncomfortably oon- 
floated him , while Ignorance balked the progress of his cognitive 
faculty moving further onward or rather inward- He was hemmed 
in on both sides, he did not know how to find his way out, he went 
first this way and then that way, forever with the same result—the 
utter mulility of all his mental labors But he had an indomitable 
will; he wanted, with the utmost efforts of his will, to get into the 
very truth of the matter; he knocked and knocked until the doors 
of Ignorance gave way: and they burst open to a new vista never 
before presented to bis intellectual vision. Thus he was able to 
erdaim to Upaka, the naked ascetic, whom he happened to meet 
on his way to Benares after Enlightenment: 


All-conqueror I, knower of all. 

From ev^eiy soil and stain released. 
Renouncing all, from craving ceased. 
Self-taught; whom should 1 Master caUr^ 

That which I know £ learned of none. 
My feUnw is not on the earth. 

Of human or of heaven.ly birth 
To equal me there is not one. 
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I truly have attained release, 

The worlds unequalled teacher I, 
Alone, enlighten^ perfectly, 

I dweVi in everUstkig peace.* 


When we speak of Enlightenment or Illuinination we are apt to 
think of its epistemological aspect and to forget the presence of a 
tremendous will-power behind it—the power in fact making up 
the entire being of an indlvidua!. Especially as in Buddhism the 
intellect stands forth prominently, perhaps more than it ought to, 
in the realization of the ideal Buddhist life, scholars are tempted 
to ignore the significance of the will as the essentially determinate 
factor in the solution of the ultimate problem. Their attention has 
thus been directed too much toward the doctiine of the Fraft^a- 
samutpada or the Arya-^atyHf whirh they considered constituted 
the final teaching of Buddhism. But in this they have been sadly at 
fault, nor have they been right in taking Buddhism for a sort of 
ethical culture, declaring that it is no more than a system of moral 
precepts (iiia), without a soul, without a God, and consequently 
without a promise of immortality. But the true Buddhist ideas of 
Ignorance, Causation, and Moral Conduct had a far deeper founda¬ 
tion in the soul-hfe of man^ Iguorance was not a cognitive ignor¬ 
ance, but meant the darkness of spiritual outlook. If Ignorance 
were no more than cognitive, the clearing up of it did not and 
could not result in Eulightemnent, in freedom from the Fetters and 
Defilements; or Intoxicants as some Pah scholars have them. The 
Buddhas insight penetrated the depths of his being as the wilX 
and he knew what this was, or in its 

(thatness or sudiness), he rose above himself as a Buddha supreme 
and peerless. The expression “Anirffara-sflmyflk-aimbcirfhr was 

* Tnmjkt^d by Bhikkhu SHidra. The cniginaJ Pali miH as follows; 
Sabbilihibhu sabbavidu *harn astpi, 

Sabbesu dbanimesu ariupalitto. 

Sabbamjaho tanhalcknaye viiputta, 

Sayam abhiBrldya kam uddlseyiiii. 

Na me ij^riyo atthi, sadisci pie na vlJjaHt 
Sadevakasmim lokasmuh ua *ttki me patpuggalo. 

Ahaiii hi araha loke, ahani satthi anuttofO. 

Eko, 'mhj sAPima^ambuddha, sitibhuto "sml, pibbuto. 

XXVL 
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thus used to designate this pTe-eminently spiritual knowledge 
realized by him- 

Ignorance^ which is the antithesis of Ealight^^tnent, therefore 
acquires a much deeper sense here than that which has hitherto 
been aserib^ to it ignorance is not merely ool knowing or not 
being acquainted with a theory^ system or law; it is not directly 
grasping the ultimate facts of life as expressive of the will. In Ig¬ 
norance knowing is separated from acting, and the knower from 
that which is to be known; in Ignorance the world is asserted as 
distinct from the self; that is, there axe always two elements stand’- 
ing in oppositioD. This is, however^ the fundamental condition of 
cognidon, which means that as soon as cognition takes place there 
ts Ignorance clinging to its every act, %Vnen we think we know 
something, there ix something we do not know. The unknown ts 
always behind the known, and we fail to get at this unknown 
knower, who is indeed the inevitable and necessary companion to 
every act of cognition. We want, however, to know this unknown 
knower, we cannot let this go unknown^ imgrasped without actually 
seeing what it is; that is, Ignorance is to be enlightened. This in¬ 
volves a great contradiction^ at least epistomologically+ But until 
we transcend thi'^ condition there is no peace of mind, life grows 
unbearable. 

In his search for the “builder" (gdi^fcam), the Buddha was al¬ 
ways accosted by Ignorance, an unknown knower behind knowing. 
He could not for a long time lay his hands on this one in a blact 
mask until he transcended the duaUsiti of knower and known. This 
transcending was not an act of cogrutlon, it was self-realization, 
it was a spiritual awakening and outside the ken of logical reason¬ 
ing, and therefore not acrompamed by Ignorance. The knowledge 
the knower has of himself^ in himself—that is, as he is to himself^ 
is unattainable by any proceedings of the intellect which is uot 
permitted to transcend its own conditions. Ignorance is brought 
to Subjection only by gning beyond its own principle. This is an 
act of the will. Ignorance in itself is no evil, nor is it the source of 
evil, but when we are ignorant of Ignorance, of what it means in 
our life, then there takes place an unending concatenation of evils- 
(craving) regarded as the root of evil can be overcome 
only when Ignorance is understood in its deeper and proper 
signification. 

Therefcxre, it betrays a shortsightedness on the part of Btsddhist 
scholars when they relegate Ignorance to the past in trying to 
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the ratioflale of the Twelvefold Chain of Causation (Fra- 
titya-sdmutpcda)^ from the temporal point of view. According 
to them the first two factors (ongdni) of the FratUya^saniutvad^ 
bdoBg to the past, while the foliovdtig eight belong to the present 
and the^last two to the future. Imorance, from which starts the 
SOTes of the Nidan^j has no Cime-Jiinits, for it is not of time but of 
tie will, as is Enlightenment. When time-cnaception enters^ En- 
lightenment, which is negatively the dispelling of Ignorance, loses 
aU its character of finality, and we begin to look around for some- 
™hig going beyond it- The fetters would ever be tighterdng around 
us, and the defilements wodd be our eternal condition. No gods 
would sing of the Awakened One as '"a Jotxis unsoiled by the dust 
u sprung from the lake of knowledge; a sun that destroys 

tte darlmcss of delusion; a moon that takes away the scorching 
heat of the inherent sins of existence.’^a 
If Enlightenment made the whole universe tremble in six differ¬ 
ent ways as 1$ recorded in the Sutras, Ignorance over which it finally 
preTOiied must have as much power, though diametrically opposed 
to it in value and virtue, as Enlightenment. To take Ignorance for 
an iiiteUectua] term and then to interpret It m terms of time-rela* 
destroys its fundamental character as the first in 
e ^f the Twelve Niddrui. The extraordinary power wielded 
y the Buddha over his contemporaries as well as posterity was 
not entirely due to his wonderful analytical acumen, though we 
have to admit this in him; it was essentiaHv due to his spiritual 
greatness and profound personality, which' came from his will¬ 
power penetrating down into the very basis of creation. The van- 
(^isiung of Ignorance was an exhibition of this power which 
therefore was invincible and against which Mara with all his hosts 
was utterly powerless either to overwhelm nr to entice. The failure 
to into the true meaning of Ignorance in the system of the 
Fratit^^matpada or in the Aryosat^a will end unavoidably in 

^™h‘al nature of Enlightenment and conse¬ 
quently of Buddhism. 

® OrdlntmJy. (he Chain mns os follow,: 1, tgimrance SL Dis* 

positioa (s4in«lMra}; Qv Consciousness (ryiyns); 4. Name sntl Fojm (f0ino- 
^peh S. S» Sense^irgans {sada^atons); 6. Touch (sparia); 7. Feeling 
a I^e (i/ijtiJ); 9. dining 10. Beewning 

(Mdidb II, Birth f /lrl); and 12. Old Age and Death (/tmlmdmnain) . 

® Tht BaJjifiaearifiit Eook XTV, 
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In the begizming^ which is really tio begiimiug and which has 
no fpintual meaning except lO our finite life, the will wants to 
know itself, and consdousoess is awakened, and with the awaken- 
ing of coDscioume$s the will is split in tw'o. The one will, whole 
ud complete in itself, is now at once actor and observer. Conflict 
is inevitable; for the actor now wants to be free from the limitations 
nnder which he has been obliged to put himself in his desire for 
consdousness. He has in one sense been enabled to see, but at the 
same time there is something which he, as observer, cannot see. In 
the trail of knowledge, Ignorance foUows with the inevitability of 
fate, the one accompanies the other as shadow accompanies object^ 
no sedation can be effected between the two companions. But 
the will as actor i$ bent on going back to his own original abode 
where there was yet no dualism, and therefore peace prevailed. 
TTiis longing for die home, however, cannot be satisfled without 
ft long, famdL trying experience. For the thing ouce divided iu two 
cannot be restored to its former unity until some struggle is gone 
through with. And the restoration is more than a mere going back, 
the original content is enriched by the division, struggle^ and 
resettlement. 

^fVhen first the division lakes place in the will, consdousness is 
so cnainored of its novelty and its apparent effldency in solving 
the practical problems of fife that it forgets its own mission, which 
is to enlighten the will. Instead of turning its lUuininating rays 
within itself—that is, toward the will from which it has Its prin¬ 
ciple of existence—consdousness is kept busy with the objective 
world of realities and ideas; and when it tries to look into itself, 
there is a world of absolute unity where the object of which it 
wishes to know Is the subject itself. The sword cannot cm itself. 
The darkness of Ignorance cannot be dispelled because it is its own 
self. At this point the will has to make a heroic effort to enlighten 
itself, to redeem itself, without destroying the once-awakened 
coRsdOLLsness or rather by working out the principle Ijdng at the 
basis of consdousness. This was accomplished as we see in the case 
of the Buddha, and he became more than mere Gautama, be was 
the Awakened One and the Exalted and supremely Enlightened. 
In willing there is really something more than mere willing, there 
is thmkinig and seeing. By this seeing, the will sees itselfand is 
thereby rnade free and its own master. This is know'ing in the most 
fundamental sense of the term and herein consists 5ie Buddhist 
redemption. 
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Ignorance prevails as long as the will remains cheated by its own 
offspring or its Own image, consciousness^ in which the knower 
always stands distinguished from the known. The cheating, how¬ 
ever, cannot last, the will wishes to be enlightened, to be freCp to 
be by itself* Ignorance alwayspresnpposes the existence of some¬ 
thing outside and unknown. Inis unknown outside is generally 
termed ego or scul| which is in reality the will itself in the state of 
Ignorance. Therefore, when the Buddha experienced Enlighten¬ 
ment he at once realized that there was no 3tmnii, no soul-entity 
as an unknown and unknowable quantity. Enlightenment dispeUed 
Ignorance and with it all the bogies conjured up from the dark 
cave of ego disappeared. Ignoranoe in its general use Is opposed 
to knowl^ge, but from the Buddhist point of view, in v^ch it 
stands contrasted to EnhEhtenment, it means the ego {dfman), 
which is so emphadcatly diemed by the Buddha. This is not to 
wondered at, seeing that the Buddhas teachiug centered in the 
doctrine of EnlightenmeDt, the dispelllDg of Ignorance. 

Those who see crnly the doctrine of non-orrmin in Buddhism, 
and fail to inquire into the meaning of Enlightenment, are incapa¬ 
ble of appreciating the full significance of the Buddha^s message 
to the world. If he simply denied the existence of an ego-eutity 
from the psychological point of view after reducing it into its com¬ 
ponent factors, sdentifically he may be called gr^t as his analytical 
faculties stood far above those of his contemporaries in this respect; 
but bis inffuence as a spiritual leader would not have reached so 
far and endured so long. His theory of non-flfmfln was not only 
established by a modem scientific method, but essentially was 
the outcome of his inner experience. When Ignorance is under¬ 
stood in the deeper sense, its dispelling unavoidably results in the 
negation of an ego-entity as the basis of all our life-activities. En¬ 
lightenment is a positive conception, and for ordinary minds it is 
quite hajd to comprehend it in its true bearings. But when we 
know what it means in the general system of Buddhism, and odti- 
ceutrate our efforts in the realization of it, all the rest will take 
care of themselves, such as the notion of Ego, Ignorance, Fetters, 
Defilements, etc. ** Moral conduct,” “contemplation," and Tiigher 
understanding"—all these are meant to bring about the desired end 
of Buddhism; that is, Enlightenment. The Buddha's constant re¬ 
iteration of the theory of causation^ telling his disciples how, when 
this is cause, that is mect^ and how, when cause disappears, effect 
also disappears, is not primarily to get them acquainted with a kind 
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of foniial logic, but to let them see how Enli^tenmeut is caw&Uy 
related to all human happiness and spiritual freedom and tran*^ 
quillity. 

So long as Ignorance is utiderstood as logical ioabili^ to know, 
its disappearance can never bring out the spiritual freedom to 
which even the earliest known literature of Buddhism makes so 
frequent and so emphatic allusions. ... 

Enlightenment or the dispelling of Ignorance, winch is the ideal 
of the Buddhist life, we can see now most dearly, is not an act of 
the intellect, but the transforming or remodelling of ones whole 
being through the exercise of the most fundamental feculty irmatc 
in every one of us. Mere understanding has something foreigp in 
it and does not seem to come so intimately into life, U Enlightei^ 
ment had really such a tremendous effect on our spiritual outlook 
as we read in the sutras, it could not be the outcome of Just getting 
acquainted with the doctrine of Causation. Enlightenment is the 
work of pm/Mfi, which is bom of the will which wants to see itself 
and to be in itself. Hence the Buddha’s emphasis on importan^ 
of personal experience; hence his insistence on mutation in sohj 
tude as the means of leading to the experience. Meditation, through 
whidi the will endeavors to bransoend the condition it has put on 
itself in the awakening of consciousness, is therefore by no means 
the simple act of cogitating on the theory of Origination or Causa¬ 
tion, which forever moves in a circle, starting from IgDoran« and 
ending in lEnorance. This is the one dung that is most needed in 
Buddhism. All the other metaphysical problems involve us m a 
tangled skein, in a matted mass of thread. 

Ignorance is thus not to be got rid of by metaphysical means 
by Sie struggle of the will \Vhen this is done, we are also fr^ 
from the notion of an ego-entity which is the prMuct or rather 
the basis of Ignorance, on which it depends and drives. The ego 
k the dark spot where the rays of the intellect fail to penetrate, it 
is the last hiding-lair of Ignorance, where the latter serenely keras 
itself from the light. When this lair is laid bare and turned inside 
out. Ignorance vanishes like frost in the sun. In fact, these ^o are 
one and the same thing. Ignorance and the idea of «o. We are 
apt to think that when Ignorance is driven out and the ego lo^ 
ik hold on us. we have nothing to lean against and are l<dt to the 
fate of a dead leaf blown away hither and thither as the vnnd 
listeth. But this is not so; for Enlightenment vs not a negative idea 
meaning simply the absence of Ignorance. Indeed, Ignorance is 
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the negation of Enlightenment and not the reverse. Enlightenment 
is a£Smiatioa in the truest sense of the word, and tbereiore it was 
stated by the Btiddha that he who sees Ae Dharma sees the 
Buddha, and he who sees the Buddha sees the Dharma, and agai n 
that he who wants to see the Buddha ought not to seek him in 
form, nor in voice, etc. When I^rance ruled supreme, the ego 
was conceived to be a positive idea, and its denial was 
It was quite natural for Ignorance to uphold the ego where it found 
its original home. But with the realiaation of Enlightenment, the 
whole affair changes its aspect, and the order instituted by Ig- 
norance is reversed from top to bottom. What was negative is now 
positive, and what was positive now negative, fiudcmist scholars 
ou^t not to forget this revaluation of ideas that comes along with 
Enlightenment. Since Buddhism asserts Enlightenment to be the 
ultimate fact of Buddhist life, there is in it nothing negadvishc, 
nothing pessimistic. 


3. HISTORY OF ZEN BUDDHISM FROM 
BODHIDHARMA TO ENO (HUTNENG)^ 
{ajd. 520^a.ii. 713) 


My intention here is not to m^Jce a thoroughly critical and scienti¬ 
fic study of the history of Zen Buddhism; for this presupposes some 
knowledge of the development of Buddhism in China, and there 
are, as fai as my knowledge extends^ no textbooks on the subject, 
which are accessible to readers of tlus book. The main object of 
the present essay will therefore be to acquaint them first with the 
tramtional history of Zen as it is told by its followers both in Japan 
and China. Its critical investigation will follow when readers are 
to a degree prepared for the task. 

The traditional origin of Zen in India before its introduction 
into China, which is recorded in Zen literature, is so mixed with 
legends that no reliable facts can be gathered from it. In the days 
when there was yet no critical study of anything and when things^ 
especially relatuig to religion, were believed In a wholesale 
manner, we could not expect anything else* It may now be too late 
to try to unravel the mj'steries enveloping the origin of Zen in 
India except in a general and logical way from the historical 
facts already kno^vn concerning the development of Mahayana 
Buddhism. In fact. Zen Buddhism, as was already discussed, is 
the product of the Chinese mind, or rather the Chinese elaboration 
of the Doctrine of Enlightenment Therefore, when we want to 
narrate the history of Zen, it may be better in some respects not 
to go to India but to slay in China and study the psychology and 
phSosophy of her people and the surrounding conditions that 
made it pcKsible for Zen to achieve a successful groMrth in the land 
of the celestials, always remembeiing that it is a practical inter¬ 
pretation of the Doctrine of Enlightenment 

Some Scholars may, however^ object to this VinJ of treatment 

3 in Zen Suddhipn {First Serks). pp^ 
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of the subject, od the ground that 0 Zen is at aJl a form of 
Buddhism, or e^^en the e$j»ciice of it as is claimed by its followers^, 
it cannot be separated from the general history of Buddbisin in 
India. This is quite true, but as far as facts are ooncemed, Zen 
35 such did not exist in India—that is, in the form as we have it 
today; and therefore when we try to go beyond China to trace its 
origin and development* the only way open to us will be the one 
I have followed in my previous essays collected here. That is to 
say, we must consider Zen the Chinese interpretation of the 
Doctrine of Enlightenment, which is expounded in all Buddhist 
literature* most intensively in the Mahay ana and more or less pro¬ 
visionally in the Hinayana. As time went on this doctrine steadily 
grew to occupy the minds of the Bnddha*s followers and to control 
die course of development of Buddhist thought generally; for was 
it not through Enligntenment that Guatama became the Buddha, 
the Enlightened One? And is it not the object of Buddhism to fob 
low the footsteps of its founder in the attainment of final emand- 
pationP But the Chinese adherents of Buddhism * or the upholders 
of Enlightenment did not wish to swallow Indian Buddhism un¬ 
digested. The practical ima^nation of the Chinese people came 
thus to create Zen, and devefoped it to the best of their abilities to 
suit their own religious requirements. 

When we compare Zen as a finished product with the Doctrine 
of Enlightenment, as the latter began to unfold itself In primitive 
Buddhism, we find a wide and seemingly impassable gap between 
the two. This was, however, naturally to be expected. us consid¬ 
er the following facts. In the beginning the Buddha was somewhat 
timid to disclose the entire secrets of the reason of Buddhahewd, 
thinking that his disciples were not quite capable of following 
every^ step he bad taken himself. The feeling he first had after 
Enlightenment governed him almost throughout the entire course 
of his earthly life. It was this: that the Perfect Supreme Enlighten¬ 
ment attained by him was too exalted an obiect for sentient 
beings to strive after, and that even when it was disclosed to them 
they would not ftilly comprehend it but might defile it to their own 
demerit. Did he not even think of passing into Nirvana right after 
Enlightenment? His whole life, in spite of the advice of the 
Brahmadeva* seems to have been controlled by this feeling—the 

3 Us(!c 3 to dfsignate the school whjdi upholds the Dextrine of Enlightea' 
ment (jomhoidhO- 
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reluctance to reveal the cDtirety of his inmost self-realization 
according to toe temuoolo^ of the Lardaiofl- 
tflra). In point of fact the Buddha himself might have cornmniii- 
cated what he realized to all bis disdples unreservedly, but the 
impression we get from the Agama or Nikaya literature is that he 
was actually reiuctant to do so. At least this was the way the 
earlier writers of the canonical books atter^ted to represent their 
master whatever their motives might be. Tiiis being the case, the 
idea of Enhghtenment was not brought forward so fully and con¬ 
spicuously in Hinayana literature as at once to command our at- 
tcntioiiH But as 1 pointed cut, this idea lies only superfidstUv huried 
among the other and less-important ideas^ and on easily be made 
manifest by logically and psychologically following up the course 
of events related in the canonical writings ODUceming the Enlight¬ 
enment of the Buddha. 

The earlier writers conceived the Fourfold Noble Truth or the 
Twelvefold Chain of Causation^or the Eightfold Path of Righteous¬ 
ness to be the central teaching of Buddhism, which also included 
on the psychological side the theory of non-ego But 

when we reflect, both philosophically and from the Zen point of 
view, on the life of the Buddha and on the ultimate principle of 
Buddhahood, we cannot help thinkiag of his Enlightenment as the 
most significant and most essential and most fruitful part oE 
Buddhism. Therefore, what the Buddha really wished to impart 
to his disciples must be said to have been the Doctrine of Enlight¬ 
enment in spite of the Hinayanistic interpretation Or understand¬ 
ing of what is known as early Buddhism. But so long as Buddhism 
flourished in India, this central idea of Enlighleninent did not make 
very much further development than is expounded in most of the 
Mahayana sutras. It was only after Bodhidharma, who brought 
it to China, that the idea took rtwt there and grew up to whal we 
designate now specifically as the Zen school of Buddhism. The 
history of Tien, therefore, properly speaking or in its narK^er 
sense, may best be regarded as banning in China. The Indian 
soil was too metaphysicalp too rich in romantic imagifiation, for 
Zen to j^row as such In its pure form. 

While tile attainment of Buddhahood or Arbatship was the ulti¬ 
mate goa! of his teaching, the Buddha was practi&l and always 
close to the facts of life and insisted in his ordinary sermons on a 
hfe regulated by moral rules. Nor had he any desire to disclosa 
intellectually or metaphysically the content of Enlightenment 
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which must be expeheDced but c^not be explaiued. He uever 
neglected to empWiaie the significance of self-reaMjsation, for 
Nirvana or Enhgbtemnent was to be attained personally through 
one^s own efforts in oneV own ittoer consciousness. The Fourfold 
Noble Truth or the Twelvefold Chain of Causation or the Theory 
of Non’-ego was an intellectnal guide to the realisation of the 
Buddhist life. Such teaching could not have any practical meaning 
except as finally leading to Enlightenment 
The Buddha never thought that his followers would come to lay 
the entire stress of his teaching on these intellectual structures 
which could not stand by themselves without being supported by 
an inner spirit The Eightfold Path of Righteousnss was an ethical 
guide to ErJightenmentt and as such it was regarded by the 
Buddha. Those who have no higher insight into his teaching than 
reading a rnoml signification in it take it for a kind of ethic^ cul* 
ture and no more. Th^ think that BuddhisTn is a positivism as 
philosophy and its Brotherhood {Sangfta) a body of moral ascetics. 
They praise the Buddha as the originator of a sdentiGc religious 
system free from spiritualistic superstitions which so frequently and 
abundantly grow around relirfon. But we know better because 
these comments are not in full accord with the teaching of the 
Buddha, for they only reflect one side of it and fail to take an inner 
and comprehensive view of the whole field. If these critics took up 
the practice of dhydna as constituting the essence of Buddhism 
along with the above considerations, they may be said to have come 
nearer to the goal; but even this is a fonri of spiritual ex¬ 

ercise which will prepare the way to the final realization of 
uimdrtfl. Dfiydno in itself does not distinguish Buddhism from the 
other philosophico-re^oiis systems which existed in India m the 
day of the Buddha^ Therefore, to understand Zen as expressing 
the Doctrine of Enlightenment, which is the reason of Buddhism, 
we must wait for the rise of the Mahayana. And when this was 
introduced into China by Bodhidhaima, it grew up to what we now 
know by the name of Zm Buddhism. 


1 

The legendaiy story of the origin of Zen in India runs as follows: 
fiakyamuni was once engaged at the Mount of the Holy Vulture 
In preaching to a congregation of his disdples. He did not resort 
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to any lengthy verbal discourse to eiplaiii his point, but slniply 
lifted before the assemblage a bouquet of floweis which was 
presented to him by one of his lay-disdples. Not a word came out 
of his mouth. Nobody understood the meauiug of this except the 
old venerable Mahataiyapa, who quietly smiled at the master, as if 
he fully comprehended the purport of this silent but eloquent teach¬ 
ing on the part of the Enlightened One, The latter perceiving this 
opened his golden-tongued mouth and proclaimed solemnly, “I 
have the most predcus treasure, spiritual and transcendental, 
which this moment I hand over to you, O venerable Mahak^apal" 

Orthodox Zen foUowers generally blindly take this incident to 
bo the origin of their doctrine, in which, according to them, is dis¬ 
closed the inmost min d of the Buddha as well as the secret of the 
religion. As Zen claims to bo the inmost essence of Buddhism and 
to have been directly bansmitted by the Buddha to his greatest 
disdple, MahaJca^pa, its followers naturally look for the partic¬ 
ular occasion when this transmission took place between the master 
and the disdple. We know in a general way that Mahak%apa 
succeeded the Buddha as the leader of the Faith, but as to his 
special transmission of Zen, we have no historical records in the 
Indian Buddhist writings at present in our possessioii. This fact is, 
however^ specially mentioned for the first time, as far as we know, 
in a Chinese 2^ii history called “The Records of the Spfead 
of the Lamp^” compiled by JRi Shunkyoku, in 1029, and also £n 
^he Accounts of the Orthodox Transmission of the Dhama,'' 
compiled by Kalsu in 11164, whore this incident is only referred to as 
not quite an authentic one historically. In "The Records of the 
Transmission of the Lamp,’’ wTitten in 1004, which is the earliest 
Zen history now extant, the author does not record any parbcular 
e%'ent in the life of the Buddha regarding the Zen transmission. As 
all the earlier histories of Zen are lost, we have at present no means 
to ascertain how early the Zen tradition started in China. Probably 
it began to be talked about among the Zen foUowe^ when their 
religion had been well ^tablished in China late in the eighth 
century* 

In those days there must have been some necessify to invent sum 
a legend for the authorization of Zen Buddhism; for ^ Zen grew 
in strength the other schools of Buddhism already in exist^aioe 
grew jealous of its popular uifluence and attacked it as having no 
authorized records or its direct transoussion from the founder of 
Buddhism, which was daimed by the devotees of Zen. This was 
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the case espeddly when the latter made so light of the doctrlnai 
teacluDg discussed in the sntras and sastras, as they thought that 
the ultimate authority of Zen issued out of their own direct per¬ 
sonal experienceH Id this latter they were quite iDsistent; but they 
were not^^ nor could they be, so critical and independent as to 
ignore altogether the authority of historical Buddhism, and they 
wanted somehow to find the record that the Buddim handed Zen 
over to Mahakisyapa and from Mahak^apa on to the twenty- 
eighth patriarchp JBodhidharma^ who became the first patriarch of 
Zen in China. A line of twenty-eight Indian patriarchs thus came 
to be established by Zen historians, while, according to other 
schools, there were only twenty-three or twenty-four patriarchs 
after the founder. When the historians had the for the special 
transmission of Zen from the Buddha to MahaJcaiyapa, they fek 
it necessary to fill up the gap between the twenty-diird or twenty- 
fourth patriarch and Bodhidharma himself, who according to 
them was the twenty-eighth. 

From the modem critical point of view it does not matter very 
much whether Zen originated with Bodhidharma in China or with 
the Buddha in India, inasmuch as Zen is true and has an enduring 
value. And again from the historian's point of view, which tries 
scientifically to ascertain the source of development resulting in 
Zen Buddhism^ it is only important to find a logical connection be¬ 
tween the Mahayana DoctriDe of Enlightenmeiit in India and its 
practical application by the Chinese to the actualities of life; and 
as to any special line of transmissLoii in India before BH^dhidharma 
as was estabhshed by the Zen devotees, it is not a matter of much 
concern nor of great importance. But as soon as 2!eii is fotmuktod 
into an independent system, not only with its characteristic fea¬ 
tures but with Its historically ascertainable facts, it will be neces¬ 
sary for the historians to trace its line of transmission complete and 
not inlerrupted^ for in Zen, as we shali see later, it is of the utmost 
importance for its followers to be duly certiEed or approved by 
the masters as to the genuineness or orthodox character of iheir 
reaiizntion. Therefore, as bng as Zen is the product of the Chinese 
soil from the Indian seed of Enlightenment as 1 take it no special 
line of transmission need be established in India unless it Is in a 
general logical manner such as was attempted in my previous 
essavs. 

The twenty-eight patriarchs of Zen regarded by its followers as 
the orthodox line of transmission are as follows: 
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1 . 

2. Mahlka^yapa 

3. AoMidA 

4. Ssupvl^a 

5. Upagupfca 
S. Bhfitika 
7* M Cccbaka 

6- BuddHanandi 
9. Buddiiamitra 

10. Bliik^u Pai^B 

11 . Fimyayaias 

12. A^aghosha 

13. Bhik$bu Kapimak 

14. Niglquim 


I5. Xai^deva 
10. Aiya Rahulata 
17. Sain^aflnandi 
15. Sam^ya^aa 

19. Xumijalita 

20. Jayata 

21. Vasu bandhu 

22. Manura 

23. HaldaDByaiad 

24. Bhikshu Siiiiha, 

25. Viiaaita 
£0. Pui^yamitra 
27. PrajMtftza 
2&r Bod h H h prP!^ * 
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To be consistent with tiie view that Zen was a “special trans¬ 
mission from the Buddha outside of his doctrinal teachiiigp“ Zen 
historians have extended this transmission even beyond Sakya- 
muni- for, according to tradition prevalent already among early 
Buddhists, there were at least six Buddhas prior to the Buddha of 
the present kalpa who was the Muni of the SShyas; and these 
several Buddhas had each to leave a gdtha of "Dharma transmis¬ 
sion* which is systematically preserved in Zen history. Now if the 
six Buddhas of the past had tneir g^tka^ why not those patriarchs 
between SaJeyamuni and Borfhidharma, all inclusively? Ori if any 
one of them had at all any kind of gdiha^ why not the rest of them 
too? So, they have all bequeaths their gfffhti of transmission 
regularly prefaced with the words, “I now hand over to you the eye- 
treasure of the Great Law^ which you will guard and ever be 
mindful of." No doubt they are hctitiotis productions of the histori¬ 
cal unaglrmtion which was so highly exercised by the early writers 
of Zen history, evideatty inspired by an extraordinary zeal for 
their orthodox faith. 

The transJatOTS of these patriarchal verses are, according to the 
author of the “Records of the Right Transinissioa " ShifcyoryiSTd 
of the First Wei dynasty, and Narenyasha, of the Eastern Wei; 

» It skmld be rioted ihat BodhidhwTna, lEsled hm » the twenly-righth 
patriarch of Zeis In ludia, is also considered the first patriarch of Zen in China. 
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the former camo frOTO Middle India and the latter from Kabul 
Their book, known as the "Account of Snceesston in the Liflw/ 
disappeared after the repeated persecutions carried out by the 
reigning dynastieSp but the stories of these patriarchs were quoted 
at least in the two books, the FflO-fm Ckwn and the ShSng- 
chou Chi, both compiled prior to the "Transmission of the Lamp,* 
in which they ene reierxed to. But they too were lost some time after 
Kaisii in the Sung dynasty. Therefore at present the “Transmission 
of the Lamp** is the earliest history of Zen, where the twenty-eight 
patriarchs and their verses of law transmisrion are recorded in 
dehUL 

To quote as samples two of the six Buddhas’ gatha^ the first 
Buddha Vipttiyin declares: 

This body from viithin the Formless fs bom, 

It is like dirough magic that all forms and images appear: 

Phantom beings A^rlth mentality and consciousness have no 
rcalit)' from the very beginning; 

Both evil and happiness aie void, have no abodes. 

The gdtha of the sixth Buddha, Kasyapa, who |iist preceded the 
Muni of the Sakyas, runs thus: 

Pure and imiTLaculate is the nature of all sentient beings; 

From the very beginning there is no birth, no deaths 

This body, this mind—a phantom creation it is; 

And in phantom transformalioii there are neither sins nor 
merits. 


When the Buddha belonging to the present age ordered Maha- 
k%ana to be the orthodox transmitter of the Good Law, he uttered 
the following verse: 

The Dbarma is uliimately a dharma which is no-dhanna; 

A dharma which is nodharma is also a dharma; 

As T now- hand this no-dharma over lo thee; 

What we call the Dhaima, the Dharma—where after all is 
the Dbarma? 


The sixth patriarch, Dhiitika, has: 
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Feoetmte iato the uJdniate truth ot mind. 

And we have neither things ndr nd-dung^i 
Enlightened and not-enlightened—they are the 
Neither mind ndr things there is. 

The twenty-second patriarch, Manura, gave his view thus: 

The mind nioveth with the ten thousand things: 

Even when movring, it is serene. 

Perceive its essence as it moveth on^ 

And neither jay npr sorrow there is. 

In these gdthas we notice the teaching generally characteristic 
of Mahayana Buddhism as it prevailed in India. As I said before^ 
as far as the doctrinal side of Buddhisiii was cdnoerned, Zen had 
nothing particularly to offer as its own; for its raison d etre consists 
in its being a spuittial experience and not in its being a special 
s>'Stem of philosophy or of cortam dogmas coDceptually synthe¬ 
sized. We have Zen only when the Mahayana Buddhist speculation 
is reduced to the actual things of life and becomes the direct ex- 
pressioQ of one^s inner life. And this did not come to pass until 
Buddhism was transplanted into China and made there to grow 
nourished by a people whose practical turn of mentality refused 
to swallow the Indian tradltioD undigested* The form of thought 
as adopted in the so-csriled patriarchal verses did not appeal to 
the Chinese mind. When they got into the thought itself, they 
wished to express it in their own way^ they wished to hve the 
thought as was natural to them^ and not to hoard it as something 
imported from abroad and not inherently belonging to their 
psychology. 

When Bodhidharma gave his full sanction to his disciples, he is 
supposed to have composed the following gdthaz 

The original t&ison of my crnning to this cjounliy 
Was to transmit the Law in order lo save the oonfused; 

One flower with five petals is unfolded. 

And the bearing of fruit will by itself come. 

By this "bearing of fruit" did Bodhidharma prophesy the full de^ 
velopment of Zen later in China? The “five petals" are supposed to 
mean the five Zen Fathers in China after Dhamia when Zen came 
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to be recogmzed as a branch of Buddhi^rm i^ith a m^age of its 
own. Whether this gatka was really a prophetic one by Bodhi- 
dhanna hiinself, or whether it was composed by some Zeo historian 
after the six:th patriarch Eno, we have no means to deddc. The 
one thing certain historic^y is that Bodbidbanna’s teaching be- 
gan to be naturalized in China about two hundred years after him 
and assimilated by her people in a manner best suited to their 
mental idiosyncrasies, Zen in the form we have it today could not 
mature anywhere outside China. India was loo metaphysit^, or 
too given up to mystic imagination. It was the home for the 
Yuishild {Yoglcira), the Shhtgon (Mantra school), the Kegon 
(Avatarnsaka)^ or the Sanron (Sunyati or Midhyamika). As for 
Zeu,y it needed a mind which had already been deeply steeped in 
the Laotzhan ideas and feelings and yet could not detach itself 
from the details of daily life. nAfoofriKs, romantidsm, a certain 
practical temperament, and yet an even^ steady, well-balanced 
character—these were needed to develop Zen to its present form. 
That is to say^ if Mahayana Buddhism, as was expounded by 
Nagarjuna and Ah^aghosha, and in the VtmuJalciiti, Prafnapara^ 
mitd, and other sutras, espedally in the Lahkdmidra, were not 
worked upon by Chinese genius, Zen as such could not at all have 
come into ejdstence. 

It may not altogether be out of place here to show by concrete 
examples how much the Indian method diverges from the ty^pically 
Chinese one iu demonstrating the truth of 21en Buddhism. As I 
have repeatedly illustrateth Buddhism, whether early or later, is 
a religion of freedom and emandpationp and the ultimate aim of 
its discipline is to release the spirit from its possible bondage so 
that it can act freely in accordance with its own principles. This 
is what is meant non-attachment The 

idea is negative inasmuch as it is concerned with untying the 
knots of the intellect and passion, but the feeling implied is posi- 
tivcp and the final object is attained only when the spirit is restored 
to its original activity. The spirit knows Its own way, and what 
we can do is to rid it of aU the obstacles our ignorance has piled 
before it *Throw them down** is therefore the recurring note in 
the Buddhist teaching. 

The Indian Buddhist way of impressing the idea is this: a Brah¬ 
man named Black-nails came to t^ Buddha and ofiered him two 
huge flowering tre« which he carried each in one of his hands 
through his magical power. The Buddha called out and when the 
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Brahman responded the Buddha saic4 “Throw them downP The 
Brahman let down the fiowering tree in hi$ left hand before the 
Buddlia. The latter called out again to let them go, whereupon 
Black-nails dropped the otlier flow'eriag tree in &e right hand. 
The Buddha still kept up his command- Said the Brahman: “I have 
nothing now to let go. What do )^ou want me to do?“ 

'T never told you to abaadon your flowering plants/' said the 
Buddha, “what 1 want you to do is to abandon your six objects of 
sense, your six organs of sense, and your six consciousnesses- When 
these are all at once abandoned and there remains nothing further 
to be abandoned, it is then that you are released from the mndage 
of birth-and-death ” 

In cxsntrast to this plain, though somewhat roundabout, talk of 
the Buddha, the following case of j6shQ Jushin is direct and con¬ 
cise and disposes of the matter in a most unequivocal manner. A 
monk came and asked the master^ “How is it when a man brings 
nothing with him?“ 

*Throw it awayr was Joshuas immediate response. 

"What shall he throw down when be is not burdened at all?" 

“If so. carry it along!’' 

The Zen masters delight in paradoxes, and Joshuas remark here 
is a typical One. 

The problem of emandpatfon is important, but the still more 
important one is,. “Who or what is the Buddha?" When this is 
mastered. Buddhism has rendered its full seniice. What did the 
Indian philosophers think of the Buddha? There was an old lady 
who lived at the time of the Buddha^ She was bom at the same 
time as the Buddha himself and lived in the eastern part of the 
city. She had a singular aversioni against the Buddha and never 
wished to see him- Whenever he passed by she would run aw^ay. 
But whichever way she turned she would encounter hinip east or 
west She trovered her face with her hands, and lol she saw the 
Buddha between her fingers. This is beautiful and iHuminatiiig* 
What follows is the Zen way of treating the subject: A monk came 
to Enkan SaJan, a disciple of Baso. and asked. "What is the original 
body of Vairocana?^ 

Said the master, "Would you mind passing that water-pitcher 
over to me?'" 

The monk handed It to the master as asked Then the master 
requested him to put it back where he got it. The monk did so. 
But not getting any answer as he thought to his first qu^tion, he 
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a$ked again, “Wliat is the original body of Vairocana Buddha?^ 
The master expr^sed his regret, saying, “Long it is since the de¬ 
parture of the old fiuddha!" 

These two instances will suffice to illustrate where the Chinese 
Zen mind deviates from the Indian. 


U 

The history of Zen dates with the coming of Bodhidhanna 
(Bodai-danima) bom the west, aj>. 5^. He came to China with 
a special m^sage which is surnmcd up in the following Hn^: 

A special transmission outside the Scripture; 

No dependence an words or letters; 

Direct pointing at the Mind of man; 

Seeing into one's Nature and the attainment of Buddhahood. 

These four hnes as describing the piindples of Zeu teaching as 
dtsdnguished from other schools of Buddl^m already in existence 
in Cmna were formulated later and not by Bodhidhaitua himself. 
We cannot exactly tell who was the real author, as we have no 
definite infcnnahon on this subject One historian, Sokan, who 
compiled from the 'rien-t*ai point of view a Buddhist history en¬ 
titled “The Rightful Lineage of the Sakya Doctrine*' in 12S7^ as- 
scribes it to Nansen Fugwan; probably the formula origmated in 
those days when Base, Hyalaijo, Obaku, Sekitb, and Yakusan were 
flourishing in the “West of the River'^ and in the “South of the 
Lake.” Since then they have been regarded as characteristically 
Zen, and it was Bodhidharma who breathed this spirit into the 
minds of the Chinese Buddhists. The latter had more or less been 
given up, on the one hand, to philosophidng, and, on the other 
hand, to practicing canteuiplationi They were not acquainted 
with the direct method of Zen which was to see straightway into 
the truth of Enlightenment and attain Buddhabood without going 
through so many stages of preparation prescribed by the scholars. 

Our knowledge of the life of Bodhidhanna comes from two 
sources. One, which is the earliest record we have of him, is by 
Dosen in his "Biographies of the High Priests^ which was compiled 
early in the Tang d^asty^ a-d* 645. The author was the founder 
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of a Vinaya sect in China and a learned scholar, who^ however, 
was living before the mavemenl of the new school to be known as 
Zen came into maturity under Eno, the sixth patriarob, who was 
nin^ears old when Dosen wrote his Biogmphks. The other source 
is Beoords of the Transmission of the itamp " a,o. 1004, com¬ 
piled by Dogen early in the Sung dynasty. This was written by a 
Zen monk after Zen had received full recognition as a special 
branch of Buddhism, and contains sayings and doings of its masters. 
The author often refers to some earher Zen histories as his authori¬ 
ties, which are, however, lost now, being known by the titles only. 

It is quite natural that these two accounts of the life ol Bod- 
hidharma should vary at several points. The first was written 
when Zen was not yet fully established as a school, and the second 
by one of the Zen masters. In the first, Bodbidharma, the founder 
of Zen, is treated as one of the many other Buddhist priests eminent 
in vaiious Gelds as translators, comment a tors, scnolars, Vinaya 
foUower^k masters of meditation, possessors of miraculous virtues, 
etc., and Bodfudhartna could not naturally occupy in such a history 
any very prominent petition distinguis^g him from the oth^ 
“high priests.*' He is described merely as one of those "^masters of 
meditation" whose conception of dhyana did not differ from the 
old traditional one as was practiced by the Hinayana folIowerSi 

Dosen did not understand the message of Bodhidharma in its 
full signification, though he could read in it something not quite 
of the so-called “practice of meditation.*" And therefore it is 
sometiines argued by scholars that there is not much of Zen in 
I>oseiiV account of Bodhidharma worthy of its first Chinese pro¬ 
mulgator and that therefore Bodhidharma could not be so regarded 
as is claimed by the followers of the Zen school of Buddhism. But 
this is not doing justice to Zen, nor to Dosen, who never thought 
of writing a Zen history before Zen came to be known as such. 
Ddsen could not be a prophetic historian. While the biographical 
history of D5geti contains much that is to be discredited as re¬ 
gards the life of Bodhidharma, especially that part of his life be¬ 
fore he came to China, we have reason to believe that the greater 
part of D5gen's account of Bodhidharma's doings after his arrival 
in China is nistoricaJ. In this latter respect Dosen must be taken as 
complementing Dogen. It is not quite in accord with the spirit of 
fair critical judginent to be partial to one authority at the expense 
of the other without duly vi^dghing al! the historically known cir- 
ciimsbinces that contributed to the making of the^ histories. 
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According to Dosen, Bodhldhamm left many writiags or say¬ 
ings which were appareptly $till in drculation at the time of the 
author of the BiogropWei of the High Priests^ but the only authen' 
tic writing of the Zro founders at present hi our possesion is n 
very short one, which is preserved in Dosen's “Biographies,^ ns well 
as in Dogen's TRecxirds. There are some other essays ascribed to 
flodhidharuia** but most of those, though deeply imbibing tiie 
spirit of Zen^ are spurious except one which I am inclined to thinlc 
to be geumnely his. It is entitlM "On the Pacificatioo of the Soul.^ 
Togemer with the first one, which is generally known under the 
title "The Meditation on Four Acts,"' we have just two pieces of 
writing handed down as Bodhidharmas. Though I do not think 
that T’he Meditation on Four Acts" could be the best possible 
spedmen of writing to be bequeathed by the founder of Zen^ 
which will admit us straightway into the very essence of Zen, 1 
will give here an English translation of it as the most reliable essay 
of Bodhidharma, the first patriarch of Zen in China. 

There are two verrions, as I said before, of the writing, the one 
in the ^Biographies* and the other in the "Records^"* and they do not 
quite agree with each other in some points. The main drift is the 
same, but in detail they vary. The question now is; which is the 
more original one? ChronolodcaUy the "Biographies” were com' 
piled earlier than the Tlecords,” but the latter presupposes some 
earUer writings which were utiUzed for its compilation. We have 
DO means to ascertain the tehability of the documents thus made 
use of, and then the authority of the “Biographies^ is not absolute. 
Therefore the only profitable method or judging the respective 
merit of the two versions is to compare them ftom the nterary 
point of view and see what light such comparison will shed on the 
nature of each. The result I have reached Is that the author of the 
T&iographies" used the one preserved in the ”Becords,* which is 
more faithful to the original it there were any such besides this very 
version. The reason for this conclusion is that Bodhidharma^s writ¬ 
ing appears much improved after the editing of Dosen, the author 
of the ^Biographies"; for he had to edit it for ms own purposes. Thus 
edited, Bodhidharma*s writing is now in a better style; that is, 
more concise, more to the point, and more refined^ For this reason 
the following translation is made from Dogen's "Records" in which 

* “Sir Essays** by BodhidKiima Is the boat in which the sa-caHed writings 
of Bodhuihjima ate cxallectnL 
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the author had every reason to reproduce the origtnal as it stocnl 


[Bodhidhanua], the Teacher of the Law, was the ihiid sou of a great 
Brahman long in South IndJa^ of the Western Lands. He was a man of 
wonderful intelligence, bright and far-reaehmg; he thmtiughljf under¬ 
stood everything that he ever Learned. As his ambition was to master 
die doctrine of the Mahayana^ be abandoned die white dress of a layman 
and put on the black roi^ of fnonlchpo<L wisbmg to cultivate the seeik 
of hoHness. He practiced conterfiplaticn and triiquilJazationp be knew 
well what war the due signlRcance of worldly affairs. Inside and outside 
be was transpicuous^ his virtues wete mew than a model to the world, 
He was grieved vay much over the decline of the orthodoi teaching of 
the fiuddha in the remoter parts of the earth. He finally made up his 
mind to cross over land and sea and come to China and preach his doo- 
trine in the kingdom of Wei- Those that were spiritually inclined 
gathered about him full of devotion, while tbo^ that could not rise 
above their own one-sided views talked about him slanderingly. 

At the bitie there were only two monks called Doiku and Eka, who 
while yet young had a strong will and desire to ieam hi^er things. 
Thinking ft a gireat opportunity of their lives to have such a teacher of 
the Law in their own land, they put themselves under his instruction 
for several years. Most reverently they followed him^ asked questions to 
be enlightened, and observed his directions wcD. The Tfsicher of the 
Law was moved by their spirit of sincerity and disciplined them in the 
true path, telUng them, 'This is the way to obtain peace of mmd/ and 
This is the way to behave in the world,* This is the way to live har- 
monicfusly with your Surroundings,^ and This is the opdyo (meanLs)+ 
These being the Mahayana ways to keep the mind tmnqui], one has to 
be on guard against their wrongful applications. By this mental paciBca- 
tiofi pi-huan^ is meant; by this behaviOTp the Four Acts; by this hirmony 
with things^ the protection from slander and in-disposition; and by this 
upaya, detachment. 

Thus I® have briefly Stated the story of what follows. 

* H^htnan In Japanese. This is the most signiftcanl phrase in Bodhi- 
dhaniia''9 writings I have left It untranslated, for Uter this will be explained 
fully. 

® author of thii stmy err prefatory note ft Dgofin, who, according to 
Dr. Tokiwa, of Tokyo Imperial UnJirersity, was a learned scholar partaking in 
the translation of several Sanskrit works. He Is also mentlonEd in connection 
with Eka in the biography of the latter by If Domin were more of a 
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Tlwre are many ways to enter the Path, but briefly spealdug they are 
of two sorts on^. The erne is "Entrance by EeasoET and the other "Eli- 
traote by Conduct,” By "Entrance by Reason" we mean the realization 
of the spirit of Buddhism by the aid of the scriptural teaching. We 
then come to have a deep faith in the True Mature which is one and 
the same in all sentient beings. The reason why it does not manifest itself 
is due to the overwiapping of eEtemal objects and false thoughts. When 
one, abandoning the false and embracing the true, and in simpleness of 
thought abides in pi-tuon, one finds that there is neither selOiood nor 
otbemess, that the masses and the worthies are of one essence, and 
firmly bolds on to tbis belief and never moves away therefnniL He will 
Dot dien be guided by any btenuy instructioDS,^ for be Is in silent com¬ 
munion with the principk itself^ free from concieptual disenmination^ 
for he is serene and net-acting. Thk is called "Entrance by Reason." 

By "Entrance by Conduct" is meant the Four Acts in which all other 
acts are included. What are the four? 1* How to requite hatred; 2, To 
be obedient to karma; 3. Not to seek after anything; and 4, To be in 
accord with the Dharma. 

1. What is meant by "How to requite hatred*? Those who disctplme 
themselves in the Path should think thus when they have to struggle 
with adverse condidonsi During the iimumersble past ages I have 
Wandered through multiplicity of existences^ all tbe whfia giving myself 
to unimportant details of life at the expense of essentials, and thus 
creating infinite occasioos for hate, ill-will, and wrongdoing. While no 
violations have heen committed hi this file, Ihe fruits of evil deeds in the 
past are to be gathered hqwh. Neither gods nor men can foretell what is 
upon me. 1 will submit myself willing^ and patiently to all the ills that 
befall me* and I will never bemoan or complain. In the Sutra it is said 
not to wony over ills that may happen to you. Why? Because through 
intelligence one can survey (the whole rhaiTTi of causation). When this 
thought arises, one is in conoerd with the principle because he makes 
the best use of hatred and turns It into the service in his advance toward 
the Path. This is called ihe **wfly to requite hatred ” 

2. By "being obedient to karma'* is meant thi^t There is no self 
(dfmen) In whatever beings that are produced by the interplay of 


scholar as we can see by tbis ideotificallQQ fhan a. genuine Zen master* it 
was quite natural foe bam to write dowii tbis “Meditation on Four Acts," 
wbicb mainly appeals as it stands to the scholarly iutc^pretaltioa of Zen. 
While tbe doctrine ol pi-kuon is emphatically Zen, there is much iu the 
''Meditatioa'^ that itself to the phik»Qpbikng of Zen. 
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Karmic condidons; pain and pleasure we suffer are also the results of 
OUT previous action. If 1 am rewarded with fortune, ht^or^ ete., this is 
the outcfrme of my past deeds whieh^ by reason of causation^ affect my 
present life. When the force of karma is exhausted^ the result 1 am eu- 
yrying now will disappear; what is then the use of being joyful over it? 
Gain or lo$s, let us accept kaima as It brings us the one or the other; the 
spirit itself krtow^s neither increase nor decrease. The wind of gladness 
docs not move it, as it is silently in baitnony with the Path. Therefore 
this is called ‘Iseing obedient to karma,'* 

3. By “not seeking after anything” is meant thlsi Men of the world. 
In eternal confusion, are attached everywhere to one thing or anotherp 
which is called seeking. The wisep howovefp imderstand the truth and 
are not like the vulgar. Tbeir misnds abide serenely in the uncreated 
while the body turns about in accordance with the law-s of causation. All 
things are empty and there is nothing desirable and to be sought after. 
Wherever there is the merit of brightness there foUows the demerit of 
darkness. This triple world where one stays too long is like a house on 
fire; all that has a body suffers, and who wtiuld ever knaw^ what is rest? 
Because the wise are ^qroughly acquainted with this truth, they never 
get attached to anything that bccomeSp their thoughts are quieted, they 
never seek. Says the Sutra: Wherever there is seeking, there you have 
sufferings; when seekLng ceases you are blessed. Thus we know that not 
to seek is verily the way to the truth. Therefore I preach to you not "to 
seek after anything/^ 

4. By "'being in accord with the Dharma" is meant that the reason 
which we call the Dharma* in its essence is pure, and that this reason is 
the principle of emptiness in ah that is mamfested, as it is above defile¬ 
ments and attachments, and as there is no Self or Other in it. Says the 
Sutra; In the Dharma there are no sentieiit beings, because it is free 
from tbe stains of being; in the Dharma there is no Self because it is 
free from the stain of selfhood. \Vheii the wise understand this tmfb 
and believe in it* their conduct wiQ be "in accordance with the Dharma.* 

As the Dbarma's essence has no desire to possess, the wise are ever 
ready to practice charity with their body^ life, property, and they never 
begrudge, they never know what an lU grace means, As thpcy have a 
perfect understanding of the threefold nature of emptiness they are 
above partiality and attachment Only because of their wiU to cleanse 
all beings of their stains, they come among them as of them, but they 
are not attached to the formH This is known as the inner aspect of their 
life. They, however, know also how to benefit othars, and again how to 
glorify the path of enlightenment. As with the virtue of charity, so vritb 
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the other five virtues [in the That the wise practice 

the SUL virtues of peifectioa is to get xid of coEifused thoughts, and yet 
they ere not oonsetous of their doings. This is caVed "heuig in accord 
with the Dhafma.*' 

The doctrine of the Two Ei^trances is evidently taken, from the 
VofriLsaTuadhisutra;'^ and that of the Four Acts i^ an amplification 
of the second form of Entrance as is expounded in the Sutra. A 
comparison with the passage from it will make th£$ point clear at 
once: 

Said d^ Buddlui: The two entrances are ^Entrance by Reason'* and 
**Entraiioe by Conduct."* "'Entrance by Reason" means to have a deep 
faith that all Sentient beings are identical in essence with the true nature 
which is neither unity nor multiplicity; on^ it is beclouded by external 
objects. The nature in itself neither departs nor comes. When a man in 
singleness of thought abides in chUeh^kuan^ he will clearly see into the 
Buddha-nature, of which we cannot say whether it exists or exists noh 
and in which there is neither selfhood nor cthemess- He will also find 
that the nature is the same both in the masses and in the worthies. He 
thus firmly holds the ground of the diamond-heart and never moves 
away therefrom; he is serene and net-doing, and free from conceptnal 
dismimiiiation. This is called "'Entrance by Reason.'' 

*Entranco by Conduct” means not to be unsteady and reeUning in 
mind and not to be in its shadows changing like a stream- Wherever you 
are, let your thought be serene and not \x seeking after anything. Let 
it be like unto the great earth unmoved even In a raging storm. Giving 
up all thoughts of egoism in your heart, save all beings and let them 
cross over to the other shore. There are no births, no signs, mo cUngtng, 
no abandoning; in the mind of a Bodbisattva there is no going-out^ no 
coming-in. When this mind w^hich neither goes out nor comes In enters 
into t^t which is never entered into, it is called entering. This is the 
way the Bodhisattva enters into the Dharma. The Dhaima is not empty 
in fonUp and the Dharma of non-emptiness is not to be put aside as 
nonentity. WTiy? The Dharma that is not nonentity is fified with virtues. 
It is neither mind nor shadows^ it is pure in its sudmess. 

In companng these two texts the reader will be impressed with 

Tnmikted into Cbwse during the Noithern Liang dyassty, which 
lasted from a.u 3^ to 439. The trmnsktenrY narne is Idsrt 
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the most importafit and most strikuig diange Bodhjdhaima made 
in his quotation, which is the substituting of pt-iuon for chiieh' 
kuan. Pi ordinarily means ‘'walT or “'predpioe,” and is often found 
in combination with ft, “standing," in sudi phrases as pi Ii uwn 
to describe an unscalable wall, or figuratively to represent the at¬ 
titude, for instance, of Aeala-Vidy^ja standing straight up. What 
was the reason of Bodhidhaima's changing chUek, “to awaken," 
or “to be enlightened" into a word which apparently has no organic 
relation to the following fcuan, “to perceive," or "to contemplate"? 
The novel combination is a very important one, for it alters the 
sense of the whole context in which it oceuis:. 

Doseo, the author of the “Biographies", refers to Bodhidhanna’s 
To-ch'drig pi-Jbuan, "Mahayanistic wall-contemplation," in bis com- 
meotary notes to Zen, as the moat meritorious work Bodhidbarma 
achieved in China. For this reason he is often spoken of as the 
Pl-ituan Brahman—that is, waU-oontemplatiiig Brahman—and in 
Japan the monks belonging to the Soto school of Zen are supposed 
to follow the ejtample of the founder of their religion when they 
keep up the practice of sitting facing the wall while meditating. 
But this is evidently a superficial interpretation of the phrase 
p<-ituon; for how could mere wall-gaaing start a revolutionary 
movement in the Buddhist world as is implied it) Dosen s life of 
Bodhidharma?* How oould such an innooent practice prrwoke a 
terrible opposition among scholars of those days? To my view, pi- 
kudn has a far deeper meaning, and must be understood tn the 
light of the following passage in the "Records," which is quoted 
from a work known as the Fieh Chi, meatung some special docu¬ 
ment of prior existences 

The roaster first stayed in the SHormji monasteiy fw nine years, and 
when he taught the second patriarch, it was only in the following way: 
“Elxtamally keep vourwlf away from all rslationships, and, internally, 
have no pantings*(or hankerings, eh’uan) in your heart;* when your 

» We read in Diseni "Biogriphies' that wherever BcdhMhiiina stayed 
he taught people fn his Zen do^iiie. but as the whole cmmtiy at the dine wa* 
deeply plunged into sehoUrtic discuHKini, there was a great de^ of slaader- 
(nis e»1)f agaliut ineditaticni when they Jeained of Bcdfudhsmia s message. 

* Ii it possible that ihb passage has some referee™ to the V^rsiamid^ 
where BodhJiattva Mahshila spealo of a “flaccid mind" and a "strong mind'? 
The former which Is pcnsesed by most cotnmon people "pants" {or gasps 
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cujid ts like iintQ a straight^slauduig wall yvfu may enter into the 
Path.^ Elea tried variously to expLam {or to dtsomuae on) the leisoo 
of miDd, but failed to realize the truth itself^ Tbs loaster simply said, 
"Nol No[“ and never proposed to explain to his disciple what was the 
mind-esseoce hi its th^ghtless state (that ts^ in its pure beiDg;}^ 

(Later) said Elca^ 'T laiow now how to keep myielf away hom all 
lelationsbips,” 

HTou mi^e it a total annihilatioi^ do you not?^' queried the masterp 

“NOj master," replied Ekar "1 do not omke it a totd annihLbtidrD." 

Tfow do you verify your statement?** 

‘"For I know it always in a most intelligible manner, but to express it 
in words—that is impossible/' 

Thereupon, said the master, ‘That is the miod^'essence itself tram~ 
mitted by aH the Buddhas. Harbor no doubts about 

In fact, this passage sums up the special message contained in 
Bodhidharma^s teaching, and in it we may get an adequate answer 
as to the exact meaning of pi-kwefi. The teim must have been a 
novel one m his day, and the originality of his views really lay in 
the creative sense of the one word “pi * It was so concrete^ so 
graphic, and there was nothing abstract and conceptual alwut 
it- Hence Dosen's special reference to Bodhidharma^s teaching 
as the Ta-ttiing pi-kuan (Mahayanistic wall-contempbtion). 
While there was nothing specifically Zen in his doctrine of 'T'wo 
Entrances and Four Acts,'* me tea^diiiig of pi-Jctian, wallKfintempla- 
tion, was what made Bodhidharma the first patriarch of Zen 
Buddhism in China. 

The author of the "Rightful Transmission of the Salcya Doctrine" 
interprets pi-kuan as meaning the state of mind where *^no external 
dusts get in.*' This may be aS right, but w^e are not told where he 
finds the authority for this way of understanding. Had be in mind 
Bodhidharma's remark to Eka as recorded in the document known 


DT haiikenj veiy much, and prevents them from successfully attainmg to 
the while the "strong mind” is ch f of one who 

con enter upon the realm oS reality ( hhQt^oti), So long as there are ”pant- 
ings" (or gasping^) Lu the mind, it is mtt ft**, ft is aot liberated^ cannot 
identify itself with the suchness of reason. The mind must be “sUtKi^* or firm 
and steady, self-possessed and concentrxtmg, before it is ready for the realiia- 
tlcHL of going far T>ryiTnd the reach of the -so- 

called four aiul eight 
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BS PUh Chi? In any ev€nt the underlying memiing of the *'wall- 
contemplation"* must be found in the objective condition of a 
Zen master, which is highly concentrated and rigidly exciastve 
of all ideas and sensucois images. To underhand the phrase pl-itudn 
as simply meaning “waU-gaihig” will be sheer absurdity. If the 
specific message of Bcxlhidharma as the founder of Zen in China 
is to be sought anywhere in the writings of bis, which are still in 
existence, it must be In this “Mahayanistie wali-contecnplation.'^ 
Besides this writing, which is the only one left by Bodhidharma in 
OUT possession at present, we have the Ijmftduniartj-stifm, and 
Va/iwnmddTit-sufra^ and V^jracckedikd^st^^f through which we 
can ako have a glimpse into the central teaching of Bodhidharma. 
Zen* iinlilce other schools of Buddhism, has no particulaT sutnas to 
be called the “foundation canon" on which its followers would base 
the principal tenets of their school; but Bodhidharma recommended 
the to his first disdple Eka, as containing the 

teaching most intimately related to Zen, and after him this 
scriptural writing came to be studied chiefly by 2^n scholars. Ai 
to the importance of the Vafr^tnadhi as estpoundine the philos¬ 
ophy of Zen, w'e rjin easily understand it from Bodhidnamia s own 
reference to the sutra in his writing as was already pointed out* 
With regard to the Vnjnicchcdikd-suiTCy, most people think of 
it as having nothing to do with 2Ien prior to the fifth patriaxchp 
Cunin; for it was he who* for the first timCi introduced it among 
his Own disciples, while Bodhidharma himself made no allusion 
whatc\'er to this, one of the most popular Buddhist texts in Chrua^ 
But according to Enos Preface to the Vo/racchedOca, which is still 
preserved, "ever siuce the coming-west of Bodhidharma he wanted 
to propagate the meaning of this sutra and lead pwple to under¬ 
stand the Reason and to see into the Nature." If this were actuary 
the case, Bodhidharma* to say the least, must have had some knowl¬ 
edge of this sutm from the very beginning of his career in China* 
and the connection in a way between this and Zen must have been 
more fundamental than that between the and Zen. 

The prevalent notioii then that the Vafroc^hedika came only in 
vogue after Cunin and Eno must be revised. Whatever this may be, 
the Lufikdvatdrc is too difficult material for popular consumption, 
and it was natural that this sutra came to be gradually superseded 
by the Vairacchedihd as Zen gained more in influence. 

As one of the sutras belonging to the Propsapurfljni^d class of 
Buddhist hteTature, the teaching of the VcjT^chedika was com- 
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p&r&tivaly simply and had something much akin to the Laotzuan 
ideas of emptiness and non-doings It was not bard for the average 
Chinese to follow its philosophy of Sunyatt; in fact this agreed 
well with a certain aspect of Chinese thought^® 

However, with Zen followers all hterature was like a finger point¬ 
ing at the moon, and there was not much in itself that will actually 
lead one to the seeing of one^s own inner mture; for this seeing was 
a realization which must be attained by one^s own personal ^Orts 
apart from the mere understandmg of letters. AU Buddhist sutras 
including the Vufrasamddhi^ and Vafracchedikll 

could not be of much help to the really earnest seefcer of the truth, 
so long as his idea is to grasp the naked facts with hi$ own un¬ 
gloved hands. This was possible only when his own inner con- 
sciousneSs opened hy itself, from within, through his whole- 
souled efforts. Literature is helpful only when it indicates the way, 
it is not the thing itself. 

The earlier part of Bodhidhamia’s life while in India, as narrated 
in the “Records,” may be discredited as containiug a l^e dose of 
fiction, but the latter part of it cannot so easily he disposed of. 
This is where it supplenwuts the story iu Dosen^s *^BiographieSp” 
which was written by a good historian, however, who did not 
know anything about the future development of Zen. According to 
the *^R€cords* then, the first great personage Bodhidharma had an 
interview with when he came to China was the king of Xiang, the 
^eatest Buddhijt patron of the time. And the interview took place 
in the following manner: 

The Emperor Wu of Liang asked Bodhidharma: 

"Ever since the beginning of my reign 1 have built so many 


ID In this Gonnectioti I wish to make some remarla against scholaia 

who consider the phlksophy of to be the foundation of Z^n. Such 

seholflis foil utterly to grasp the tme purport of Zen, which is first of all 
an experience and not a phifosopihy or do'gma. Zen can never be built upon 
any set of metaphysical or ps>'clicikjgk^l views; the hitter may be ad¬ 
vanced after the 3^ erperfence has taken place^ but never before. The 
philosophy <jf the Frajniparamiti can never precede Zcb^ but must always 
follow It. fiuddhiit icholan like those at the time of Bodhidharma are too apt 
to identl^ teaching and life, theory and experience, desGnplii:iii and fact 
When this confiuina is aHowed to grow, Zen Buddhism, will cease to yield an 
[nteHigent and satisfactory fnterpretatloii. Without the fact of Enlightenment 
under the Bodhi^tree near the Naijai||an4i^ no Nfig^rj^nas could ever hope to 
write a iiagle book on the Ptafal philosophy. 
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temples, copied so many sacred books, and supported so many 
and aims; what do you thint my merit might be?^ 

“No merit whatever, sireF Bodhidharma bluntly replied 
“Why?^ demanded the Emperor, astoDished^ 

"All diese aio inferior deeds," thus began Bodhidharma^s signifi* 
cant reply^ *which would cause their author to be bom in the 
heavens or on this earth again. They still shew the traces of world* 
liness, they are like shadows following objects. Though they ap¬ 
pear actually ejdstiiig, they are no more than mere nonentities. As 
to a true meritorious deed d ^ pure wisdom and is perfect 

and mysterious^ and its real nature is beyond the grasp of human 
intelligence. Such as this is not to be sought after by any worldly 
achievement” 

The Emperor Wu thereupon asked Bodhidharma again^ **What 
is the first ptindple of the noly doctrine?” 

*Yast emptiness, and there is nothing in it to be called holyi suel 
answered Bodhidharma 
‘Vftio is it then that is now confronting me?” 

*T know not, sireP 

The answer was simple enough, and dear enough too, but the 
pious and learned BuddHst Emperor failed to grasp the spirit per¬ 
vading the whole attitude of BcKlhidhanna. 

Seeing that there was no further help to be ^ven to the Em* 
peror, Bodhidharma left his dominion and retired into a monastery 
in the state of Wei, where he sat quietly practidog the “waU-co^ 
templation," it is said, for nine long years, until he came to be 
known as the Fi-ku4tn Brahman.^^ 

One day a monk Sbinko (later Eka) visited him and tn^ 
earnestly implored him to be enlightened in the truth of Zem but 
Bodhidharma paid no attention. Shinkd was not to be disappointed, 
for he knew that all the great spiritual leaders of the past had gone 
through with many a heartrendiiig trial in order to attain the final 
object of their aspiration. One evening he stood in the midst of the 
snow waiting for Bodhidharma to notice him when at last the fast¬ 
falling snow buried him almost to his knees. 

As I stated befCKfet tl'sw H a cjonfuifon between BodJildhainiH^s mten-pl 
habit irf and his doctrine o! Ihe meditattoti. The 

dates quite early‘s ^ ^ ^ audw of the “lleoorai t e 

cnisiDal meaning of pt-Jbuan, wall'CautempUtlffla, niv$t have been last. 
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Fipaily^ the ou^er tumed back and said, *What do you wish me 
to do for you?* 

Said Shinko, “I am come to icceive your mvaluahle instnic- 
tious^ pray open your gate of mercy^ and extend your hand of sal¬ 
vation to this poor 5uffedng motiiL" 

“The incomparable doctrine of Buddhism/ replied Bodhi- 
dhanna, "can be comprehended only after a long, hard distipliuje 
and by enduring what is most difficult to endure, and by practicing 
what is most difficult to practice Men of inferior virtue and wis¬ 
dom are not allowed to understand anything about it All the 
labors of such ones will come to naught* 

Shinko at last cut off his left arm with the sword*“ he was carry¬ 
ing, and presented it before the teacher as a token of his sincerity 
in the desire to be instructed in the doctrine of all the Buddhas. 
Said Bodhidhanua, ‘This is not to be sought through another/ 
“My soul is not yet pacffied^ Pray^ master^ padfy it" 

"Bring your soul here, and I will have it paciEeA” 

Shinko hesitated for a moment but finally said, T have sought 
it these many years and am still unable to get hold of itl* 

“Therel it is pacified once for all/ This was Bodbidhajma^s sen¬ 
tence.^* 

Bodbidbarma then gave him the name Eka, 

Niue years passedL and Bodhidbanna wished to return to his 
native country. He called in aU his disciples before him, and said, 
“The time is come for me to depart, ana I want to see what your 
attainments are.* 

“According to my view/ said Ddfuku, “the truth is above af- 
firmatiou and negation, for this is the way it movethH" 

Sometbines this man is said to a dvjlkn and sometiines a mldiEr etn- 
bracing Confucianism. 

IS As one can readily see, this story is more or less lictitioii^. I mean 
Shinkd's standing La the snow and cutting off his ann in oidex to demon- 
stiate his eafoestness and smcerity. Some think that the snow story and that 
of Self-mutilation do not belong to that of Shinko, bat ore borrowed frofn 
some oUier scuzoes, as Dosen makes no refereoce to them in his book. The 
of the arm was due to a party of mbbe^ who attacked Shinko after bis in¬ 
terview with Bodhidhajma. We have no way to verify these stories either 
way. The whole setting, however, is hi^ily dramatic, and there must have 
been once in the histmy of Zen some neeessi^ ta interweave imaginatian 
largely with facta^ whatever they may be. 
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Eodkidharma said^ *Tou have got my skinr 
Nej(t came in the nun^ Soji, and saidL 1 imderstand it, it is 
lilce Ananda^s viewing the Buddhaland of Akshobhya: it is seen 
once and never again. 

Bodhidharma said, 'Tf ou have got my flesh*'^ 

Ddiku was another disdple who presentffll his view, sayliig: 
“Empty are the four elements and nonexistent the Eve sisand/uw. 
According to my view, there is not a thine to be grasped as real^*^ 
Bodhidharma said, “You have got my wne." 

Finally, £ka—that is, Shinkb* reverently bowing to the master, 
kept standing in h£s seat and said nothings 
Bodhidharma then announcedL ‘Tfou have my morrow^* 
Mystery envelops the end of Bodhidhanua's life in China; we 
do not know how, when, and where he passed away from this 
earth. Some say that he was poisoned by his rivals, others say that 
he went back to Indio, crossing the desert, and stiU others report 
that he came over to Japan. In one thing they all agreOi whicn is 
thisj he was quite old, beings according to E)dsen, over one hundred 
and fifty years at hb death. 


in 

After Bodhidharma, Eta {4S7-S9S) was the chief exponent ot 
Zen Buddhism. He was already a learned scholar before he came 
to his leather for instmctioii, not only in the Chinese classics hut 
in Buddhist lore. No amount of learning, however, satisfied him; 
indeed he seems to have had a sort of enlightenment in his way, 
which he wanted to have Bodhidharma corroborate. After he left 
the master he did not at once begin hU preaching, hiding himself 
among the lower strata of society. He evidently shunned being 

is According tt Kcisfl, tlie author of the **Bighl Ttansmrssion of the Law," 
Bodhidturma has bens folkwed Nigarjuna in the Aniloaiy of Zen-uoder- 
standizig. For Niglipjiia says Ui his fiaiiMJtii cOmiiMnitfliy on the 

“Moral conduct is the skin, mfiditation Is the flesh, thff hlgjM 
|5 the heme, eud "111* luiud subtle and giwd. is the msiTOwv 

“This subtle roind** says Keisdt la what 1 $ secret^ transmitted frotn the 
Buddha to his successois in the faith. He then lefen to Chigl of the Sul 
dyoasty, who regards this mind as the abode of sfl the Buddhas aod as the 
middle way In which theme is neither unity dot ncmltiplidty end whli* can 
nevs be adequately expressed in words- 
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looked up to as a high priest o£ great wisdom and understandiiig^ 
However^ he did not neglect qnietl;^ preaching the Dharma when¬ 
ever he bad an occasion. He was sunp]}r quiet and unassuming, 
refusing to show himself off. But one day when he was discouismg 
about me Dbarma before a temple gate, there was another sermon 
going on inside the temple by a resident priest, learned and 
honored. The audience, however, left the reverend lecturer inside 
and gathered around the street monk, probably dad in rags and 
with no outward signs of ecclesiastical dignity. The high priest got 
angry over the situation. He accused Sie beggar monk to the 
aumonties as promulgatiiig a false doctrine, whereupon Eka was 
arrested and put to death. He did not spedaJIy plead innocent but 
composedly submitted, saying that he had aocordiag to the law of 
karma an old debt to pay up. This took place in 59G, and he was 
one hundred and stc years old when he was killed 

According to Dbsen, Eka's eloquence flowed directly from his 
heart, and was not encrusted with learning or scholarly dl^urse. 
While he was preaching in an important dty on the meaning of 
Zen, those who could not rise above ‘‘the letter that IdBeOi'* took 
his teaching for heresy, as the words of a devil devoid of sense. 
Especially among them a master of meditation called Dokau, who 
had about one thousand followers about him , at once assumed an 
offensive attitude toward Eka. He sent one of his disciples to 
the Zen eiponeni, perhaps to find out what kind of man he really 
was. As soon as the disciple learned what was the teaching of the 
so-called heretic, he was so deeply impressed by this man that he 
was converted into a Zen advocate. Dokan despatched another of 
his followers to call the first one back^ but be followed the example 
of the predecessor. Several other messengers were sent one after 
another, but the result was altogether diSsouraging. Later, when 
Dokan happened to meet his first messenger, he asked: “How was 
it that 1 had to send for you so many times? Did I not open your 
eye after taking pains so much on my part?^ The former disdple, 
however, mystically answered: “My eye has been right from the 
first, and it was through you that it came to squint" This stirred 
the master s ire^ and it was through his machination^ writes Dosen, 
that Eka had to suffer official persecution. 

This story taken from DosenV "biographies'" varl^ from that in 
Dogen's *^ 000015 ,“ but they both agree in making Eka a martvr at 
the hands of his enemy. There is no doubt that In the Zen teaching 
of Bodhidhaima and his first Chinese disciple, Eka, there was 
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somethirtg that was imm tellig[ib]e to most of the Buddhists of the 
time who had been trained either in the abstract metaphysics or in 
the trajQquillmng exercises, or in the mere morahtyp of Buddhism. 
The exponents of Zen then must have emphasized the truth to be 
aw^ened in one's irmeir consciousness, even at the expense of the 
canonical teaching as is variously elucidated in the sutras and 
sastrasp many of which in translations had already been in dxcula- 
tion. This must have excited the ooDservatists and Uteralists^ 

Like Bodhidhanna, Eka did not leave any literary writing, 
though we know from their biographies that both had their 
sermons collected and in the case of Eka “classified,"^® whatever 
this may mean. The following preserved extracts^ however, may 
throw light on the teaching of Ekai A lay-dlsmple called Kd wrote 
a letter to Eka: “Shadow follows a body and echo rises from a 
sounds He who in pursuit of the shadow tires out the body, does 
not know that the body produces the shadow; and he who attempts 
to stop an edio by raising his voice, does not understond that the 
voice is the cause of the echo. (In a similar way} he who seeks 
Nirvana by cu tting desires mid passions is to be likened to one who 
seeks a shadow apart from its original bodvi and he who aspires to 
Buddhahood thinking it to he independent of the nature of sentient 
beings is to be likened to one who tries to listen to an echo by 
deadening its original sound. Tberefore* the ignorant and the en¬ 
lightened are waltdiig in one passageway; the vulgar and the wise 
aro not to be differentiated from each other. Where there are no 
names; we cr^te names, and because of these names judgirients 
are fonnod. Where there is no theorizing, we theorize, and because 
of this theorizing, disputes arise. They are all phantom creations 
and not realities, and who knows who is right and who Is wrong? 
They are all empty* no substantialities have they, and who knows 
what is and what is not? So we realize that our gain is not real 
gain and onr loss not real loss. Tins is my view and may I be en- 
Ugbtened if I am at fatilt.“ 

To thijg Eka answered: “You have truly comprehended the 


s® According to there most have been a specUd vokmo of icnnafis, 
aod letter! hy Eka. which were compiled evident^ by hts ddsciplfts and wl- 
mlrei! before tJwy were put down in writing and tborDugfdy rtvUed by Hie 
author himself. In the caw of Bodludhajrma too, according to Dom* hli »y- 
iogi were apparently in cirCidatiQCQ in the day (rf Doien, that la* eafly In the 
Tang dynaaty. 
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Dharma as it is; the deepest truth lies in the principle of identity. 
It is due to ones ignorance that the mani-fewel is taken for a piece 
of brick, but lol ^eu one i$ suddenly awakened to self-enlighten¬ 
ment it is realized that one is in possession of the real jewel The 
ignorant and the enlightened are of one essence, they are not really 
to be separated. We should know that all things are such as they 
are. Those who eatertain a dualistic view of the world are to be 
pitied, and I write tins letter for them. When we know that be¬ 
tween this body and the Buddha there is nothing to separate one 
from the other, what is the use of seeking after Nirvana {as some¬ 
thing e^ctemal to ourselves)?*' 

Next to Eka came Sosan (d. 606), who succeeded as the third 
patriarch. The interview between master and disdple toot place 
in this manner: A kyman of forty troubled with fkng-yung^^ ac¬ 
cording to the ''KecordSj'^ came to Eka and asked: 

T am suffering from pray deanse me of my sins." 

“Bring your sins here,*^ said Em, ‘"and I will cleanse you of themr 

The lay-disciple was silent for a while but finally said, “As I 
seek my sios, I find them unattaiuablep" 

“1 have then finished cleansing you altogether. You should 
thenceforth take refuge in the Buddha, Dharma, and Sarngha 
(Brotherhood), and abide therein " 

As I stand before you, O master,* asked Sosan, “1 know that you 
belong to the Bmtherho^ but pray tell me what are the Buddha 
and the Dharma?^ 

Replied the master: “Mind is the Buddha, Mind is the Dharma; 
and the Buddha and the Dharma are not two. The same is to be 
said of the Brotherhood." 

This satisfied the disciple, who now said, “Today for the first 
time 1 realize that sins are neither within nor without nor in the 
middle^ just as Mind is, so is the Buddha, so is the Dhamia; they are 
not 


Undcmncrif by aams to be kpitisy. 

In thfi chapter iii, “The DUclpks,*" we have the following; 

“Do not worry oiUmt the sina you have committed, O monks/' said Vimala- 
Idrti, "^Vhy? Because sta are in their essenoe neither within nor withuiit 
nor In the middle. As the Buddha taught us, all things are deBled when Mind 
is defiled; all things are pure when Mind is pure; ai^ Mmd Is neitlier within 
nor wUhdrat our tn the middle. As is Mind, so are sins and defilements, so are 
■11 things—they never transcend the suchness of tniEh." 
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He was then ordained by £ka as a Buddhist nuralt^ and after 
this be fled from the world altogether^ and nothing much of his life 
is knows. This was partly due to the persecution of Buddhism 
carried on by the Emperor of the Northern Chou dynasty. It was 
in the twelfth year of K'ai'huang, of the Sui dynasty (a.d. S92.), 
that he found a disciple worthy to be his successor. His name was 
Doshin. He asked the master; 

"Pray show me the way to deliverance.” 

‘'Who has ever put you in bondageP” 

"Nobody* 

*Tf so," said the master, "why ^ould you ask for deHveraacer 

This put the young novice on the way to Anal enlightenment, 
which he attained after many years' study under the master. When 
Sdsan thought that the time was ripe to consecrate him as his 
successor in the faith, he handed him, as the token of the rightful 
transmission of the Law, the robe which had come down from 
Bodhidharma, the flrst patriarch of Zen in China. He died in a m. 
606. While much of his life is obscure, his thought is^gleaoed from 
a metrical composition known as Shin/innifis or Inscribed on 
Believing Mind,* which is one of the most valuable contribu* 
tions by the roasters to the interpretation of Zen teaching. Here 
follows a somewhat hheral translation of the poem: 

Inscribed on the Believing Mind'* 

The Feifect Way knows no difficulties 
Except that it refuses to make preference: 

»* Hrfn is one of those Chinese Avoids which defy translatii^. When the 
liuiian scholars were trying to baosble tiie Buddhist Sanskrit werVs into 
Chinese they discovered' that there were five classes ol Samkiit terms which 
could not be satisfactorily rendered into Chinese. We thus find in the ChiaMe 
Tripitaha such words as pnijila, bodhi, buddtui, ninpJna, dhifirn. frodW^ta, 
etc., ohncst always untranslated; and they iww appw in their cn^ form 
among the technical Buddhist tnoninclngy. If we could leave ftjfn witii aU^ 
nuaik^ of Hieaning in this traoslatioir. it would save us frocn the tnwy diffi¬ 
culties that face us. In its English rendering. Fcr ktin means mind, heart, 
soul, spirit-each singly as weD as aH incloslvefy. la the present com^to 
bv the Uurd patriarch of Xen it has soinetiniea an inteUecfual coanotation, but 
« other lim^lt cm. properly be done by But « t^ 1*^^ 

note of Zen Buddhism Is more intcUectual than anything else, though not 
in the sense of being logM « ph^hlcaU I decided here to translate 
hjin Hffi "mind" ifllher tiiin m "besut." 
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Only when (reed from bale and love. 

It reveals lEself fulty and widioait disguise. 

A tenth of an inches difierencet 
And heaven and earth are set apart: 

If you want to see it manife^ 

Take no thought either for or against it. 

To set up what you lOce agamst what you dislike— 

This is the disease of the mind: 

When the deep meaning [of the Way] is not under^cxKl 
F^bce ol mind is disturbed and nothing is gained, 

[The Way is] perfect like unto vast spac»^ 

With Dothing wanting^ nothing super^ous: 

It is indeed due to making dioice 
That its sudbness is bat sight of. 

Pursue not the outer entanglements. 

Dwell not in the inner void^ 

When the mind rests s^ene in the of^ness of thinp:, 

The dualism vanishes hy itself. 

And when onenoss is not thoroughly understood^ 

In two ways loss is sustained— 

The denial of reality may lead lo its absolute negation, 

While the upholding of the void may result in contradicting itself^ 

Wordiness and intellection-- 

The more with them the further astray we 

Away therefore with wordiness and intellectionp 

And there is ng place where we cannot pass beely.^* 

When wo Tetum to the root, we gain tho meaning; 

When wa pursue the external objeotSp we lose the reason. 

The moment we are enlightened withiUp 

We go beyond the voidncas of a world oonfrontLng us. 

This uiisans: When the ab»lute oneacss of things is not properly imder^ 
stinodp oegation as well as affirmation will tend to be aone'^lded view of reahty^ 
When Buddhists deny the reality of an Qh|ective world, they do not mean 
that they beUcve id the uncoDdltioned emptiness of Ihingi: they know that 
there is something real which cannot be done awny with. When they upheld 
the doctrine of void, this does not mean that all is nothLiig bnt an empty hcl- 
whfoh leads to a self'ccntradiction. The philosophy of Zen avoids Uie 
error of one-ddenfcsa involved in realism as well as In IdeaHsm. 
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Traosfonnations going on in an empty world which confuooU 
Appear real all bOTose of IgDoraiice^ 

Try not to ^eek after the true. 

Only cease to cherish opmJous. 

Taity not with dmilismt 
Carefully avoid pursuing itj 
As sood as you have right odd wroog^ 

ConfurioQ ensues^ the mind is losti 

The two ejtist because of the onej, 

But hold dot eved to this ode; 

When the one nimd is not disturbed^ 

The ten thousand thiogs offer no offence. 

When no offetw is offered by them, they are as if not oisEing; 
When the miod is not disturbed, it is as if ffwe is no mind. 

The Subject is quieted as the object ceases. 

The object ceases as the subject is quieted- 

The object Is an object for the subject. 

The subject is a subject for aa object: 

Know that die relativity of the two 
Kc^s ul rima fply OR the oueoess of tbo void. 

Id the oneness of tb^i void the two are one, 

And each of the two contains in itself all the ten tbousand thingjsi 
When no discrimination is made between tMs and that. 

How can a one-sided and pre|ndiced view arise? 

The Great Way is calm and laige-mijided. 

Nothing is easy, nothing is hard; 

Small views are irresolute. 

The more in haste the tardier they go. 

Clinging never keeps itself within bounds, 

It is sure to go in the wrong way; 

Let go loose, and things are as they may be, 

While the essence neither departs nor abides 

Obey the nature of things, and you arc in concord with the Way, 
C^lm and easy and free from annoyance; 

But when your thoughts arc tied, you turn away from the tmllw 
They grow heavier and duller and are not at aS sound- 
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When they are uot sound, die soul is troubled; 

is the tise nf being partial and Dne^sided then? 

If you want to walk the course ef the One Vehicle^ 

Be not prejudioed against the sii sense-objects- 

When you are not prejudiced against the six sense-objects. 

You in turn identify yourself with enlightenment; 

The wise are nco-activi^ 

While the ignorant bind themselves up; 

While in the Dhaniia itself there is no individuationp 
They ignorantly attach themselves to particular objected 
It is their own minds that create illusions— 

Is it not the greatest of self-contradictions? 

Ignorance begets the dualism of rest and unrest^ 

The enlightened have no likes and dislikes 
All forms of duaHsm 

Are igufirantly contrived by the mind itself. 

They are like unto visions and Bowers in the air; 

Why diould wa trouble ourselves to take hold of them? 

Gain and loss, right and wrong— 

Away with them once for alll 

If an eye never falls asleep^ 

All dreams will by themselves cease: 

If tbc mind retains its oneness. 

The ten thousand things are of one snchness. 

When the deep mystery of one suchness is fathomeEh 
All of a sudden we forget the exteiml entanglements: 

When the ten thousand! things are viewed in their oneness. 

We return to the origin and remain what w* are. 

Forget the wherefore of things. 

And We attain to a state beyond analogy: 

Mo^'cment stopped is no movementp 
And test set In motion is no rest. 

When dualism does no priofe obtain, 

Even Oneness Itself remains not as such- 

The ultimate end of things where they cannot go any further. 

Is not bound by rules and measures: 

The mind in harmony {with the Way) is the principle of identity 
In whkh we find all doings in a quiescent state; 
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Ime^lutions 04 ^ compielely done away with, 

Apd the right faith is restored to its native slrsig^bieM; 
Nothing is retained now, 

Nothing is to be memoriEed, 

All is void, lucid, and self-iBuminating^ 

There is no stain, no exertion^ no wasting of energy— 

This IS where thinking never attoinSp 
This is where the imagination faib to tneasdre. 

In the higher realm of True Suchness 
There is neither “other"’' nor ‘^selP: 

When a direct identification is asked fotp 
We can only say* *7^ot two/"^ 

In being not two all Is the samep 
All that is is compreheoded In it: 

The wise In the ten quarterSi 
They all enter into this absolute faith. 

This absolute faith Is Ixyeiod quickening (time} and 
extension (space). 

One instant is ten thousand year^j ^ 

No nnatter how things are conditioned, whether with to be 
qr *'iiOt to ber 

It is manifest everywhere before you^ 

The infinitely small Is as large as krge can be. 

When external conditions are forgotten; 

The infinitely large is as small as small can be. 

When objective limits are put out of sight. 

What is is the same with what is not. 

What is not ts the same with what is; 

Where this state of things fails to obtain. 

Be sure not to tarry^ 

One in alip 
All in one— 

If only this IS realised. 

No more worry about your not being perfect! 


Le., Tai ari. 
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The believmg mind is not divided^ 

And undivided is the beUevmg miad— 
Thb is where words fail. 

For it is not of the past, future, or present. 


Under EloshiD (580-651), the fourth patriarch, Zen was divided 
into two brandies; The ODe known as Gazuzen (Niu-t'ou Ch"an) did 
not live long after the passing of its founder, Hoyu, who lived at 
Mount Niu-t ou, and is consiaered not belonging to the orthodox 
line of Zen. The other branch was headed by Gunin, who is re¬ 
garded by historians as the fifth patnaich, and it is his school that 
has survived. He came to the master when he was still a mere boy^ 
and what pleased his master at their interview was the way he 
answered. When Doshin asked what was his family name (Hsing), 
be said: 

“I have a nature (h^ng), and it is not an ordinary one."* 

^matisthatr 

**It Is the Buddha-nature (/u-hding).” 

“Then you have no name?"* 

“No, master," said the boy, “for it is empty in its nature." Here 
is a play of words; the characters denoting “family name'" and tliat 
for “nature"^ are both pionouneed /trfng. When Doshin was re¬ 
ferring to the “family name” the young follower took it for “nature" 
purposely, whereby to egress his view by a figure of speech, 

Doshin s interview with Hoyii, the founder of the Gozu school 
of Zen, was significant, showing where their views differed and 
how the one came to be converts into the orthodox understanding 
of Zen. It was during the Chen-kuan era of the Tang dynasty 
that Doshin, learning of the presence of an extraordinary saintly 
man in the Niu-Fou mountains, decided to see who he could 
When Doshin came to a Buddhist temple In the moimtaiDs be 
inquired after the man and was informed of a lonely anchorite who 
would never rise from his seat nor salute people even when they 
were approaching him. "When Doshin proceeded farther into the 
mountains he saw him as he was told^ sitting quietly and paying no 
attention to the presence of a stranger. He then asked tiie hermit 
what he was doing here. T am contemplatiug on Mind," was the 
reply* 

Doshin then demanded: "What is he that is contemplating? 
What 1$ Mind that is contemplated?” 
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H6yu was not prepared to answer such questions, Thinfciag that 
the visitor was a man of deep understanding, he rose from the 
seat and saluting Hinv asked svho he was. When he found that the 
visitor was uo omer personage than Doshin himself»whose reputa¬ 
tion he was not ignorant olj he thanked him for the visit. They 
were now about to enter a li^e hut near by where diey might talk 
about religion, when Doshin saw some wild animals such as tigers 
and wolves wandering about the places and he threw up his hands 
as if he were greatly frightened. Hoyu remarked, *‘1 see this is still 
with you."" 

TTie fourth patriarch responded at once, “What do you see yet?^ 
No answer came from the hermit. After a while the patriar^^ traced 
the character “Buddha^ (fu) on tie stone on which Hoyu was in 
the habit of sitting in meditation. Seeing it, the latter looked as if 
shocked. Said the patriarch, "I see this is still with you. But Hoyu 
failed to see the nreaning of this remark and earnestly implored to 
be instructed in the ultnuate teaching of Buddhism. This was done, 
and Hoyu became the founder of ttie Gozu school of Zen Bud¬ 
dhism. 

D^hin died at the age of seventj'-two* A.n. 651> 

Gunin (602 -675), the fifth patriarch, came from the same prov^ 
ince as his predecessor, Chl-chou, now in the district of Hu-peL 
His temple was situated in Huang-mei Shan {Yellow Plum Moun¬ 
tain), where he preached and gave lessons in 2Jen to his five hun¬ 
dred pupils. He is claimed by some to have been the first Zen 
master who attempted to interpret the message of Zen according 
to the doctrine of the Vair^chedikd-suirG^ Though I camoot quite 
agree with this view, for the reason already referred to elsewhere, 
we can courider the fifth patriarch the beginning of a turning in 
the history of Zen, which opened up to a full view under the sixth 
patriarch, Euo. Until now the Zen followers had kept quiet, though 
working steadily, without arresting pubUc attention; the masters 
had retired either into the mountains or in the hurly-burly of the 
world where nobody could tell anything about their doing^ But 
the time had at last come for a fuU proclamation of Zen, and Gu^ 
was the first who appeared in the field preparing the way for his 
successor, Eno^ 

Beside this orthodox line of patrisrclis there were some sporadic 
expositors of Zen throughout the sixth and the seventh centuries. 
Several of them are meationed, bat there must have been many 
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more sueh "who were either altogether forgotten or not at all known 
to the world- The two best known are Hoshi (418-^14) and Fnkyo 
(497-569); and their lives are recorded in the "'Eecords”" as "'adepts 
in Zen but not appearing in the world, though well-known at the 
time." This is a strange phrasing, and it is hard to know definitely 
what “not appearing in the world” means. Usually it appHes to 
one who does not occupy any recognized position in an officially 
registered monastery. But of those elass^ under this heading 
there is one at least to whom the designation does not properly 
apply; for Chigi was a great high priest occupying an inHueutial 
ecclesiastical post in the Sui dynasty- Whatever this wa^ those 
recorded here did not belong to the orthodox Zen school- The 
Tendai (Tien~t ai) followers object to seeing two of their fathers, 
Eshi and Chigi^ mentioned as “adepts in Zen but not appearing 
in the world, though well-known at the bmep" They think that 
these two are great names m the history of their school and ought 
not to be so indifferently referred to in the records of the Zen 
masters^ But from the Zen point of view this classification is justi’ 
fiable for the reason that the Tendah except in its metaphysics, is 
another current of Zen started independently of the line of Bodhi- 
dharma, and if this w'ere allowed to take a more practical course of 
development it should surely have resulted in Zen as we have it 
now. But its metaphysica] side came to be emphasized at the ex¬ 
pense of the practical, and for this reason the Tendai philosophers 
were ever at war with the Zen, especially with the ultra-left wing^ 
which was inflexible in denouncing an appeal to ratiociaation and 
literary discoursing and sutra learning. In my view the Tendai is 
a variation of Zen and its first promulgators may justly be classed 
as Zen rnasters, though not of the pedigree to which belong Seldtp, 
Yakusau^ Ba$o, Einzai, et aL 

^\llile there were thus in the sixth aud seventh centuries some 
other lines of Zen about to develop, the one started by Bodhi- 
dharma was uninterruptedly earned on by Eka, Sosan, Doshin, and 
Cunin, who prox^ed to be the most fruitful and successful. The 
differentiation of two schools under the fifth patriarch, by Eno 
and Jiushu, helped the further progress of pure by eliminating 
unessential or rather undigested elements. That the school of Eno 
survived the other proves that his Zen was in perfect accord with 
CSiinese psychology and modes of thinking. TTie Indian elements 
which had been found attached to the Zen of Bodhidharma and 
his successors down to End were something grafted and not native 
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to Chinese genius. And therefore when Zen came to be fully estab¬ 
lished under Eno and his foUowers, it had nothing further to ob¬ 
struct its free de^'etopment until it became almost the only ruling 
power in the Chinese world of Buddhism. We must carefully watch 
how Eno come to be Cnnin^s successor and where he dUEer^ from 
the rival school under the JinshCL 


IV 

Eno (638-713) came from Hsln-chou in the southern part of 
China. His lather died when he was yet young. He supported his 
mother by selling wood in town. When one day he came out of a 
house where he sold some fuel, he heard a man reciting a Buddhist 
sutra. The words deeply touched his heart. Finding what sutra it 
was and where it was possible to get it a longing came over him 
to study it with the master. The sutm was the “Diamond Sutra“ 
{Vi^racchedika-^tra) and the master was the fifth patriarch re¬ 
siding at Yellow Plum in Chl-chou. Eno somehow managed to get 
money enough for the support of his aged mother while he was 
gone. 

It took him about a month to reach Yellow Plum, where he at 
once proceeded to see Cuniu at the bead of five hundred monks 
(sometimes said to be seven or even ten hundred). At the first 
interview the fifth patriarch asked, 

“Where do you come from? and what do you want here?*" 

“I am a farmer from Hsin^chon and wish to become a Buddha.^ 

“So you are a Southerner/ said the patriarch, ^ut the Southern¬ 
ers have no Buddha-nahire; how could you expect to attain 
Buddhahood?^ 

This, however, did not discourage the bold seeker after the truth, 
for he at once rspondedi "There may be Southerners and North¬ 
erners* but as far as Buddha-nature goes* how could you make 
such a distinction in it?^ 

This pleased the master very much. End was pven an office as 
rice-pounder for (he Brotherhood. More than eight months, it w 
said> he was employed in this memal labor, when the fifth j^triareh 
wished to select his spiritual successor from among his many 
disciples. One day he made an announcement that any one who 
could prove his thorough comprehension of the religioo would, be 
given the patriarchal mantle and prodaimed as his legitimate heir. 
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Jinshu (d. 706), who wa^ the most learned of all the disciples and 
thoroughly versed in the lore of his religion, and who was mereforo 
considered by his brethren in the faith to be in possession of an 
unqualified right to the honor, composed a stan^ expresstae his 
view, and posted it on file outside wall of the meditation nalL 
It read: 


This body is the Bodhi tree. 

The soul is like a mirror bnghtj 
Take heed to keep it always dean, 

And let not dust collect oa it. 

All those who read these lines were ^eady impressed, and 
secretly cherished the idea that the author of this would 

surely he awarded the prize^ But when they awoke the next morn¬ 
ing they were surprise to see another written alongside of it, 
which ran as follows: 

The Bodhi Is not Hke the tree. 

The mirror bright is nowhere shinin g; 
hAs there Is nothing troin the first. 

Where can the dust Itself collect? 


The writer of these lines was an iD5ignifi<^Liit layman in the service 
of the monastery^ who spent most of his time in pounding rice and 
splitting wood for the Brotherhood. He had stich an una^uming 
air that nobody ever thought much of him , and therefore the 
entire community was now $et astir to see this challenge made upon 
its recognized authority. But the fifth patriarch saw in this unpre¬ 
tentious monk a future leader of manlt^d, and dedded to transfer 
to him the robe of his office. He had, however, some misgivings 
concerning the matter; for the majority of his disciples were not 
enlighten^ enough to see anything of deep religious intuition In 
the lines by the rice-pounder^ Eno: ana if he were publidy 
awarded the honor they might do him harm- So the fifth patriarch 
gave a secret sign to End to come to his room at midnignt, when 
the rest of the Brotlicrhood was fast asleep. Then he gave him the 
robe as insigne of his authority and in admewledgement of his 
unsurpassed spiritual attainment, and with the assurance that the 
future of tbeii faith would be hrighter than ever. The patriarch 
then advised him that it would be wise for him to hide his own 
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light under a bushel until the proper tiuie arrived for his public ap¬ 
pearance and acdve prcpagauda, and also that the robe which was 
handed down from Bodhidharma as the hgu of faith should no 
more be given up to Enos successors, because 2ieii was now fully 
recognized by the outside world in general and there was no more 
necessity to syrobolTze the faith by the transference of the robe. 
That night Eno left the monastery. 

This narrative is taken from the Uterahirc left by the followers 
of the sued) patriarch and is naturally partial in his favor. If we 
had another record left by Jinshu and his school, the account here 
reproduced might materLally differ. In fact^ we have at least one 
document telling Jinshu's relation to Gunld. It is the memorial 
iDScription on his g^vestone written by Ghdsetsu, one of his lay- 
diseij^es. In this inscription Jinsbu is referred to as the one to whom 
the Dharma has been transmitted from his master, Gunin. Judging 
from this, the patriarchal authority of Eno was not an undisputed 
one at the time^ or the orthodoac order of suc-cession was not settled 
until some tune later, when the school of Eno had been well estab^ 
lished in authority over all the other schools of Zen ^t inight 
have been existing then. Unfortunatelyi this memorial inscription 
does not give any further information concerning Eno s relation 
to Gunin, but even from the above narrative we can gather certain 
facts of importanoe which will shed light on the lustory of Zen. 

First, what necessity was there to make End an imleamed r^c 
in contrast with the eruditioQ and vflde mformation ascribed to 
JiDshu? Or was Ena really such an ignoramus as could not read 
anything written? But the Fa-poo-t an-chingt a collection of his 
sennonsT contains passages quoted from such sutras as the 
Vairacchedika, LaAkdvetdra, Saddhanrut-pu^fihi, VimahkMi, 
AmUabha, and Does this not evince the fad 

that the author was not altogether unacquainted with Mahayana 
literature? Probably he was not a learned scholar as compared wi^ 
Jinshu, but in (he narratives of his life we can trace some systematic 
effort to m*ikc him more unlettered than he flichially was. 
me ask, do we read in this attempt at the hand of the editors? In 
my opinion this emphasmng of the contrast between the two nu^ 
eminent disciples of the fifth patriarch was at the same time the 
emphasizing of the real character of Zen as independent of learn¬ 
ing^ intellectuality. If Zen is, as its followers claim, a “^Ja| 
transmission outside the scripturai teachine," the und^anding ot 
it must be possible even for the unlettered and unphilosophizing. 
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The greatness of Edo as a Zen master is all the more enhaDced. This 
was in a]] likelihood the reason why the sixth patriarch was un- 
reasonably and sometimes even dramatically made uolettered. 

Secondly^ why wa$ not the patriarchal robe transferred beyond 
Ecio? If Gunin advised him to keep it with him, what does the 
advice really impiy? That the life of the possessor of the robe 
would be threateded points to the fact that there was a dispute 
among the disdples 6t Gunin. Ehd they regard the robe as the 
symbol of patriarchal authority? But what advantages^ material 
or spiritual, accrued from the ownership of it? Did the teaching 
of Bodhidharma come now to be believed as the genuine trans- 
missjon of the Buddha? And for that reason did the robe really 
cease to signify anything relative to the truth of Zen? If so, when 
Bodhidharma first declared his special mission as teacher of Zeiip 
was he looked upon as a heretic and persecuted accordingly? The 
legend that he was poisoned by his rival teachers from luma seems 
to corroborate this. At all events, the question of the robe is deeply 
connected with the status of Zen teaching among the various 
schools of Buddhism at the time, and also with its &-mer hold on 
thejx>pular minds than ever before^ 

Thirdly, the secrecy observed in all the transactior^ between 
Gunin and Eno concerning the transmission of the Oharma natu¬ 
rally arrests our attention. To raise the nce^pounder, who is not 
even an ordained monk, to the rank of a patriarch, though only in 
name^ to succeed a great master who stands at the head of several 
hundred disciples, seems to be a real cause for envy and jealousy 
and e%'en for hatred. But if one were really erUightexLed enough to 
take charge of the important position of spiritual leadership, could 
not a combined effort of master and pupil withstand all the oppo¬ 
sition? Perhaps even enlightenment could not stand against human 
passions so irrational and elemental. 1 cannot, however, help 
imagining an attempt on the part of the biographers of Eno at the 
dramatization of the whole scene, I am very lilcely mistaken, and 
there might have been some historical conditions of which we are 
now ignorant due to the lack of documents. 

Three days after the flight of End from the Yellow Plum Moun¬ 
tain, the new5 of what had happened in secret became noised 
abroad throughout the monastery, and a party of indignant monks, 
headed by one named Myo^jnza, pursued the fugitive, Eno, who, 
in accordance with his master's instructions, was silentlv leaving 
the Brotherhood, When he was overtaken by the pursuers while 
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crossing a mountain pass far from the monastery, he laid down his 
robe on a rock near by and said to the monk, Myo-joza; “This robe 
symbolizes o«r patriarchal faith and is not to be carried away by 
force. Take this along with thee, however, if thou so desirest. 

Mj^pza tried to lift it, but it was as heavy as a mountain. He 
^ited, hesitated, and trembled with awe. At last he said; “I come 
here to obtain the faith and not the robe. O my brother monk, pray 
dispel my ignorance." ^ ^ 

^Said the sixth patriarch: “If thou comest for the faith, stop all 
thy hankerings. Think not of good, think not of evil, but see what 
at ^is moment thy own original face doth look like, which thou 
hadst even prior to thy own birth." 

Being thus demanded. Myo-joza at once perceived the funda¬ 
mental truth of things, which hitherto be had sought in things 
Without. He now understood everything, as if he had taken a cupful 
of cool water and tasted it to his own satisfaction. Out of the 
immensity of his feeling he was literally bathed in tears and per- 
qjiration, and most reverently approaching the patriarch he 
saluted him and asked, “Besides this hidden sense as is embodied 
in these significant words, is there anything which is secret?" 

The patriarch answered; “In what I have shown to thee there 
is nothing hidden. If thou reflectest within thyself and recognizest 
thine own face, which was before the world, secrecy is in thyself." 

Wliatever historical circumstances surrounded Eno in those re^ 
mote days, it is certain that in this statement, "to see one's own 
face even before one was bom," we find the first proclamation of 
the new message, which was destined to unroll a long history of 
ZcQ and to make End really ivorthy of the patriarchal robe, We 
can see here what a new outlook Eno has succeeded in opening to 
the traditional Indian Zen. In him we do not recognize anything 
of Buddhism as far as phraseology goes, which means that he 
opened up his own way of presenting the truth of Zen after his 
original and creative experience, Prior to him the Zen esperience 
had some borrowings, either in wording or in method, to express 
itself. To say “You are the Buddha," or “You and the Buddha are 
one," or “The Buddha is living in you," is too stale, too flat, because 
too abstract and too conceptual. They contain deep truth but are 
not concrete nor vivifying enough to rouse our dormant souls from 
insensibility. They are filled up too much with abstractions and 
learned phraseology. Eno's simple-mindedness, not spoiled by 
learning and philosophizing, could grasp the truth at firsthand. 
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Hence thft unusual freshness in the way he handled the problem. 
We may come to this again later. 


V 

Gunin died, a«d. 615, four years^i ^fter the Dharma was trans¬ 
mitted to End, But End never started his mission work until some 
years later, for in accordance with the advice of his master he lived 
a secluded hfe in the mountflins. One day he thought that it w^as 
time for him to go out in the world- He was now thirty-nine years 
old, and it was in the first year of I-feng (ad. fiTTfi) during the 
Tang dynasty. He came to Fa-hsing temple in the province of 
ICuang, where a learned priest, Inshu, was discoursing on 4e 
NirvQJ^'SUtm, He $aw some monks arguing on the fluttering 
pennant; one of them said, The pennant is an inanimate object 
and it is the wind that makes it flap * Against this it was remarked 
by another monk that "^Both wind and pennant are Lnanimate 
things, and the flapping is an impossibility* A third one protested* 
"The flapping is due to a certain combination of cause and condi¬ 
tion'*; while a fourth one proposed a theory* saying, After all there 
is no flapping pennant, but it is the wind that is moving by itself-'* 
The discussion grew quite animated when Eno interrupted with 
the remark, *"11 is neither wind nor pennant but your own mind 
that flaps-" This at once put a stop to the heated argument. The 
priest-scholar, InshQ, was greatly struck by the statement of Eno* 
so conclusive and authoritative. Finding out very soon who this 
Eno was, Inshu asked him to enlighten fim on the teaching of the 
master of Yellow Plum Mountain. The gist of Eno's reply was as 
follows; 

*My master had no special instruction to g?ve; he simply insisted 
upon the need of our seeing into our own Nature through our own 
efforts; he had nothing to do with meditation^ or with deliverance. 
For whatever can be named leads to duaUsm, and Buddhism is not 
duaJistic. To take hold of this non-duality of truth is the aim of 
Zen* The Buddha-uature of whidi we are all In possession, and 
the seeing into which constitutes Zen, is indivisihle into such op 
positious as good and evil, eternal and temporal, material and 

Thm ti, however^ a. vuiati^ ffOm fiv* years to fifteen years according 
to different Authorities- 
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spiritual. To see dualism in life is due to confusiou of thought; the 
wise, the enlightenedp see into the reality of things tmhampered 
by erroneous ideas." 

This was the beginalng of End's career as Zen master. His in- 
flueuce seems to have been immediate and far-readung. He had 
many disdples numbering thousands. He did notp however, go 
around preaching and proselytizing. His activities were confined in 
bis own province in the soutbp and the Pao-lin monasteiy at Ts'ao- 
ch'i was his bcadtjuarters. When the Emperor learned that End 
succeeded Cunin as one of Bodhidharma's spuitm! descendants in 
the faith of 2^n. he seat him one of his Court officiafs with an 
imperial message, but End refused to come up to the capital, pre¬ 
ferring to stay in the mountains. The messenger, however, wished 
to be instructed in the doctrine of Zen, that he might convey it to 
his august master at Court. Said End in the main as follows: 

"It i$ a mistake to think that sitting quietly in contemplation is 
essential to deliverance. The truth of Zen opens by itself from 
within and it has nothing to do with the practice of For 

we read in the Vajrucchedihd that tliose who try to see the Tatba- 
gata in one of bis special attitudes, as sitting or lying, do not 
understand bis spirit, and that the Tathagata is designated as 
Tathagata because he comes from nowhere and departs nowhere^ 
and for that reason he is the Tathagata. His appearance has no 
whence, and his disappearance no whither, and this is Zen. In Zen, 
therefore; there is nothing to gain, nothing to understand; what 
shall we then do with sitting cross-legged and practicing d/i^drui? 
Some may think that understanding is needea to enlighten the 
darknfew of ignorance, but the truth of Zen is absolute in which 
there is no dualism, no conditionality. To speak of ignorance and 
enlightenment, or of l?od?ii and Jdesa (wisdom and passions), as 
if they were two separate objects which cannot be merged in one, 
is not Mahayanistic. In the Mabayana every possible form of 
dualism is condemned as not expressing the ultimate truth. Every¬ 
thing is a manifestation of the Buddha-nature, which is not deSlM 
in passions, nor purified in enlightenmenL It is above all categories. 
If you want to see what is the nature of your being, free your mind 
from thought of relativity and you will see by yourself how serene 
it is and yet how full of life it is." 

While Eno was working for the cause of Zeo in the south, 
Chosetsu, representing another sdiool was active in the north. Be¬ 
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fhe was convert^ into Buddhism he was a learned Confuciau 
and thus destined from the start to cut a different figure^ compared 
with bis brother-disciple, End. The Emperor Wu of the Tang 
dynast)' was one of the devoted followers of Jinshu^ and naturally 
around him were gathered a large number of courtiers and govern¬ 
ment officers. When the Emperor Chung-tsimg came to the throne^ 
A.i>. 6S5j he was all the more treated with reverence* and it was 
Chosetsa, one of the state miidsters, who mscribed a biographic^ 
sketch and eulogy on the memorial stone erected over his grave 
when he died. One of his sermons recorded reacls: 

The teaching of all the Buddhas 

In one's own Mind originally exists: 

To seek the Mind without one's Spclf. 

Is like nmniug away from the lather. 

He died in a-O. 706^ seven years prior to Eno. Hk school, known 
as the Northern in contrast to End^ Southern school, prospered in 
the north far better than the latter did in the south. But when 
Base (d. 78S) and Sekitd (700-790) began their active propaganda 
in the south and finally established the fonndations of Zen teaching, 
Jiushu^s school failed to find able successors and finally disappeared 
altogether, so that all the records we have of it come from the rival 
school It thus came to pass that Eno, and not Jiusbu, was recog¬ 
nized as the sixth patriarch of 2ien Buddhism in China. 

The difference between the Southern and Northern school of 
Zen is one mherent in human mind; if we call the one intellechial 
or intuitional, the other would be regarded as pragmaticaL The 
reason why the Southern school is knosvn as "abrupt"’ or “instanT 
(^ugapod) against the "^gradual” (iriamiroritf^fl) school of the 
nor£ is because it upholds that the coming of enlightenment is in¬ 
stantaneous, and does not allow any gradation as there are no staged 
of progress in it; whereas the Northern school emphasizes the proo- 
ess of arriving at enlightenment which is naturally gradual^ 
requiring much time and concentration. Eno was a great advocate 
of absolute idealism, while Jmshu was a realist and refused to 
ignore the world of particulars where time rules over all our doings. 
An idealist does not necessarily ignore the objective aspect of 
reality, hut Ins eyes are always fijeed at one point which stands by 
itself, and his surveyings are done from this absolute point. The 
doctrine of abruptness is thus the result of looking at the multi- 
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tudifioumess of things in absolute unity. All true mystira ar^ fol¬ 
lowers of the “abrupt^ school- The flight from the alone to the 
alone i$ not, and cannot be^ a gradual process. The teaching of 
Jinshu is to be heeded as practical advice to those who arc actually 
engaged in the study of Zen, but it fails to d^cribe the chaiact^ 
of the experience known as *the seeing into one's owu Nature,^ 
which was the special message of Eno as distinguished from those 
of the other Buddhist schools. That the school of JmshQ could not 
survive as a branch of Zen was natural enoughp for Zen could not 
ho anything else but an instantaneous act of intuition. As it opens 
up all of a sudden a world hitherto undreamed of, it is an abrupt 
and discrete leaping from one plane of thought to another. JinshQ 
missed the ultimate object of Zen when he emphasized the process 
to reach the end. As a practical adviser he was excellent and full 
of merit. 

The ideas of instantaneity and gradation in the realization of 
the truth of 2jen originally come from the I-crifcflMifara: (Nanjo^s 
edition, p. 55)^ where this distinction is made in regard to cleansing 
one*$ mind of its stream of ideas and images. According to the 
sutra, this cleansing is m one sense gradual hut in another abrupt 
or instantaneous. When it is regarded as like the ripening of a 
fruit, the modelling of a vessel, the growing of a plant, or the 
mastering of an art, which takes place gradu^ly and in time, it is 
an act of gradual process; but when it is comparable to a mirror 
reflecting objects, or to the dln^a reproducing all mental images, 
the deansing of mind takes place instantaneously. Thus the sutra 
recognizes the two t 3 ^pes of minds- with sjme the cleansing to a 
state of enlightenment can be obtained gradually after a long 

E ractice of meditation, perhaps through many a successive life^ 
ut to others it may come all of a suddeu, even without previously 
conscious efforts. The division of the two schools as regards the 
abrupt realization of enlightenment is based not only an the 
statements in the sutra but ultimately on facts of psychology. The 
point at issue, however, was not a question of time; wheOier en¬ 
lightenment took place as an act of one moment or not ceased to 
concern them; for the difference now developed into that of their 
general philosophical attitude and outlook toward the fact of 
enlightenment itself- The question of physical time has thus turned 
into that of psychology in its more profound aspect 

%Vhen process is emphasized, the end is forgotten, and pooess 
itself comes to be identified with end. \iVhen a disciple of Jinshu 
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cftme to Edo to l>e instructed in Zen, he asked what was the teach¬ 
ing of Jin^huL, and the disciple tnforrned him thus^ *"My master 
usually teaches us to stop the workmg of our minds and to sit 
quietly in meditation for a long time at a stretch, without lying 
down." To this Eno responded, **ro stop the working of mind and 
to sit quiedy in meditation is a disease and not Zea« and there is 
no profit whatever to be gained from a long sitting." Then he gave 
him the following g^ha: 

While living, one sits up and lies not, 

Tp^Tien dead, one lies and sits not; 

A set of Ul-smeUing honest 

What is the use of tollmg and mculing? 

Tins shows escacdy where Eno stands in relation to his rival Jinshu 
who is so taken up with the practical details of the process of ZenK 
Those two gutho inscribed on the monastery wall at Yellow Pliun 
Mountain while they were yet under the tutorship of Cunin are 
eloquent enough bring out the characteristic features of the two 
schools,** 

Wbeu Eno further asked the monk from the nc^rth as to the 
teaching of his teacher in regard to morality (frlu), meditation 
and wisdom {prafM)^ the monk said, "According to my 
master Jinshu, morality consists in not doing anything that is badj 
wisdom in reverently practiciag aU that is gfsod^ and meditation in 
purifying the heart ^ 

Replied Eno; "My view is quite different. All my teaching issues 
from the conceptiou of Self-aature, and those who assert the 
eristence of anything outside it betray their ignorance of its nature- 
Morality^ meditation, and wisdom'—all these are forms of Self-^ua- 
ture. When there is nothing wrong in it, we have moiality: when it 
is free from ignorance, it is wisdom; and when it is not disturbed, 
it is meditation. Have a thorough understanding once for all as to 
the being of Self-nature, and you know that nothing dualistic ob* 
tains in it; for here you have nothing to be particularly dis- 


** ITiese oeoounti^ wfeelih^ truly hi^ncal or not, coocAming the oo(ntit>- 
vie^ between tbe two leaders, of 2Seii early In the Tang dynasty prove how 
heated was the rivaliy between ihc north sind the sooth. ‘The Platform Sutra 
cm the Treamra ef die Law" {Fd-poo-t an,-c^iigii appears ar if written wilh 
the wk object of refuting the opponeots oi the "abrupt” ^hooL 
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tinguished ^ erklighteruneiat, at ignoruoe^ or dellveraiice, or 
knowledge^ and yet from this nothin^ess there issues a world of 
particuUjs ot^jects of thought. For him who has once had an tn- 
sight Into hts own Nature, do special posture as a form of medita¬ 
tion is to be recommeiided; everything and aDythJng is good to 
him, sittiiigp or lying, or standings He enpyi p^ect fre^om of 
spirit, he moves dong as he feels, and yet he does nothing wrong, 
he is always acting in accord with his Self-nature, his work is play.. 
This is what I call 'the seeing into one's own Nature’; and this seeing 
is instantaneoiis as much as the working is, for there is no 
graduating process from one stage to another."^ 


VI 

Some of the sermons of the siarth patnarcb are preserved in the 
book known as the TPlatform Sutra on the Treasure of the Law’* 
{Fa-pao-t'an-ching). The title “Sutra” has generajly been ^ven to 
writmgs ascribed to the Buddha or those somehow personally con¬ 
nected with him, and that a collectiori of the sermons of Hui-n&ig 
has been so honored shows what a signiBcaiit positiou he occupies 
in the history of Chinese Buddhism, 'ftc Platform $uira has a refers 
enoe to the famous ordinatiDD platform erected by Ctmabhadra, 
the first translator of the LnilfeSrwidra, of the Liu-sung dynasty^ 
Aaj. 42(M79. At the time of the erection during the Liang dynasty, 
as well as late^ it was prophesied by Chiyaku (according to an¬ 
other authority by Paramartha) that some vears later a Bodhisattva 
in the flesh would be ordained on this pSatform and deliver ser¬ 
mons on the Buddha’s “spiritual seaL" Thus the "Platfoim Sutia" 
means orthodox teaching of the 3Jen given from this platform. 

The sermons here preserved are mere fragments of those de¬ 
livered during the thirty-seven years of Eno*s active missionary life. 
Even of these fragments how much is to be regarded as genuiue 
and authoritative is a question to which we cannot at present give 
a definite answer, as the book seems to have suffered the vidssi-^ 
tudes of fate, partly showing the fact that the Zen message of the 
sixth patriar 4 ^ was extraordinary in many respects so as to arouse 
antagonism and misunderstanding among Buddhists. When this 
antagonism later reached its climax, it is reported diat the book 
was burned up as against the genuine teaching of Buddhism. Ex¬ 
cept a few sentences and passages;, howe^-^er, winch can at once be 
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rejected as spuriouSp we may take the **Platform Sutra" on the whole 
as expres$ing the spirit and teaching of the sirth patriarch of ZeiL 

The principal ideas of End, whiSt utake him the real Chinese 
founder of Zen Buddhism^ may be summed up as foUows: 

1. We can say that Zen has come to its own consciousness in 
Eno^ While Bodhidharma brought it froin India and successftilly 
transplanted it in Chinap it did not fully realise its special message 
at the time- More than two centuries were needed before it grew 
aware of itself and knew how to egress itself m the way native to 
the Chinese mind; the Indian mode in which its origina] teaching 
had been expressed^ as was the case with Bodhidbarma and his 
immediate disdplesp had to give way as it were to become truly 
Chinese. As soon as this transformation or transplantation was ac¬ 
complished in the hands of En5» his disciples proceeded at once 
to work out all its impUcatioDs. The result was what we have as 
the Zen school of Buddhism, How then did End understand Zen? 

According to him 2!en was the ^’seeing ioto one^s own Nature " 
This is the most signiEcant phrase ever coined in the development 
of Zen Buddhism. Around this Zen is now crystallized, and we 
know where to direct our efforts and how to represent it in our 
consciousness. After this the progress of Zen Buddhism was rapid. 
It is true that this phrase occurs in the life of Bodhidharma iu the 
‘Transmission of the Lamp^" but it is in the part of his life on 
which we cannot put much reliance. Even if the phrase was ac¬ 
tually used by Bodhidharma it was not necessarily considered by 
him the essence of Zeu as distinguishing itself from other schools 
of Buddhism. Eno, however, was fully aware of its signification^ 
and impressed the idea unequivocally upon the minds of his au¬ 
dience. When he made his first declaration of Zen for the benefit 
of Inshu, the statement was quite unmistakable: “We talk of seeing 
into our own nature, and not of practicing dhyana or obtaining 
liberation." Here we have the gist of Zeu, and all his later sermons 
are ampliGeatiDns of this idea. 

By “Nature* he imdeistood Buddha-uature, or,^ more particularly 
from the intellectual point of view, prajijd. He says that this pfajitd 
is possessed by every one of usp but owing to the confusion of 
thought we fail to realize it in ourselves* Therefore wo must be 
instructed and properly guided by an adept in Zen Buddhism, 
when we shaU open a spiritual eye and by ourselves see into the 
Nature, This Nature knows no multiplicity, it is absolute oneness, 
being the same in the ignorant as well as in the wise* The differ- 
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ence comes from confusion and ignorance. People talk $o moth, 
think so much of but fail altogether to realize it in their 

own minds^ It is like talkiug about fc^ all day; however much 
we may talk we forever remain bungry. You may exiplain the phi¬ 
losophy of suny^itu for ten thousand years, but so long as you have 
not yet seen into your nature it is absolutely of no avail. There are 
again some people who regard Zen as consistiDg in sitting quietly 
with an empty mind devoid of thoughts and feelings. Such know 
not what prajfid is, what mind is. It fills the universe and never 
rests from work. It is free^ creative, and at the same time it knows 
itself. It knows all m one and one in all This mysterious working 
of prajnd issu^ from your own Nature. Do not depend upon letters 
but let your own prajiid Illumine within yourself. 

2. The inevitable result of it was the ^'abrupt" teaching of the 
Southern school- The seeing is an instant act as far as the mental 
eye takes in the whole truth at one glance—the truth which tran¬ 
scends dualism in all form; it is abrupt as far as it knows no grada¬ 
tions, no oodtirLuous unfolding- Read the following passage from 
the **FlatfGnn Sutra,” in which the KsenUals of the abrupt doctrine 
are given: 

When the abrupt doctrine is understood there is no need of disciplin¬ 
ing oneself in things extemaL Only let a man always have a right view 
within his own ndnd, no desires, no external objects will ever defile 
him. This is the seeing into his Nature. O my friends, have no fixed 
abode inside or outside,and your conduct vriD be perfectly free and 
unfettered. Take away your altachnieDt and your walk will know no 
obstructions whatever,.., The ignorant will grow wise if they abruptly 
get an imderstandiiig and open their hearts to the truth. O my friends, 
even the Buddhas will be like us common mortals when they have no 

^ This is a ccmstant irfmin in the teaching of the f rojfndpdrami^J-wfrM—to 
awaken one's dsnught wWe there la no abt^e whalevei. When Jodiii called 
cm Ungo, the latter asked, ymi, old wandererl how Is tt that yon do Dot 
seek an abiding place for yourself?” “Where Is my abiding place?^ "Tbert is 
an old temple ruin at the foot of this mountain," “That i$ a fittSng place for 
your old self*" respoiaded Later* he came to Sbljyn5aI^ who askwl him 

the same question, saying, “"O you, old wauderefS why don't you get settled?" 
“Where is the for me to get settled?^ “Why, this old wanderer doesn-l 
know even where to gel settled for himself." Said Joshfl, “i have been en¬ 
gaged these thirty yean in training horses, and today I have been Beked 
aroyod by a donkey!" 
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enlightemnentp And even %ve mortals will be Buddhas when we are en¬ 
lightened- Therefore we know that all things are in our own minds. Why 
do we not then instantly see into our own minds and hnd there the tnith 
of Suchness? In the “Sutra on the Moral Condpot of the Bodhisattva" we 
read that w*e are all pure in Our SelbnaturOp and that w hen we know our 
own minds we see into this nature and all attain to Buddhahood. Says 
the ^'An instant opeding leads us into the Onginal 

Mind,” O my good friends, while under my master Gunin I realized the 
truth the moment 1 heard him speak and had an instant (i.e.p abrupt) 
glimpse into the true essence of Suchness, This is the reascm why 1 now 
endeavor by means of this doctrine to lead truth-seekers to an instant 
(i.e.p abrupt) realiiadon of fcodhi When you by yourselves look into 
your minds, you perceive at once what the Original Nature is. . . . 

Those who know by themselves do not look for anything external, if 
they adhere to the view that hberation comes through external aidp 
through the office of a good, wise hiend, they axe entirely at fault. Why? 
There is a fcnower in your own mind, and it is this that makes you 
realize the truth by yourselves. When confusion reigns in you and false 
views are entertainedp no amount of teaching by others^ goodp wise 
friends of yours^ wiU be of use for your salvation. When, on the other 
handp your genuine profit shmes forth, all your confused thoughts will 
vanish in an instanL Kurowing thus what your Self-nature is, you reach 
Buddhahood by this single understendingn one knowledge. 

3. When the seeing into Self-nature is emphasized and intuitive 
understanding is upheld against learning and philosophiziiigi we 
know that as one of its logical conclusions the md view of medita¬ 
tion begins to be looked down on as merely a discipline in menta] 
tranquiTlizaliom And this was exactly the case with the ^xth pa¬ 
triarch. Since the beginning of Buddhism there have been two 
currents of thought eonceming the meaning of meditation: the 
one was, like Arada and Udral^, who were the two teachers of 
the Buddhap to take it for suspending all psychic activities or for 
wiping consciousness dean of all its modes^ and the other was to 
regard meditation simply as the most efficacious means for coming 
in touch with the ultimate reality. This fundamental difference of 
views with regard to meditation was a cause of the unpopnlanty 
at £rst of Bo^dhaima among the Chinese Euddhists, scholars, 
and dhyana-masters of the time. It was also a factor of divergence 
between the Gozu school of Zen and the orthodox teaching of 
the fourth patriarch, as well as between the Northern and the 
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Southern scboob of Zen Buddhism after the SIth patriarch. Ena, 
the 5 ii^th patiiaich, came out as a strong advocate of intuition^ 
alisiii and refused to interpret the meaning of d}iifdna statica]l)f} 
as it were. For the mind:, according to him, at the highest 
stage of meditation was not a mere being, mere abstraction devoid 
of content and work. He wanted to grasp something which lay at 
the foundation of all his activities mental and physical and this 
something could not be a mere geometrical point, it must be the 
source of energy and knowledge. En5 did not forget tliat the wiU 
was after aU me uftimate reality and that erJightemnent was to 
be understood as more than intelfection^ more than quietly con¬ 
templating the truth. The mind or Self-nature was to be appre¬ 
hended in the midst of its working or functioning. The object of 
dhydna was thus not to stop the working of Self-nature but to make 
us plunge right into its $^eam and seize it in the very act. His 
intuitioriahsm was dynamiCi In the following dialogues both End 
and his disciples are sUU usiag the older terminology, but the 
import of this parley is illustrative of the point 1 want to specify. 

Genkaku first studied Tendai philosophy and later while read¬ 
ing the VimaUfliirti he discxjvered his Self nature. Being advised 
to see the sixth patriarch in order to have his experience certified 
or testified to* ho came to Ts*ao-chT He walked round the master 
three times^ and erectfng his staff straight stood before him. Said 
the master, “Monks are supposed to observe three hundred rules 
of conduct and eighty thousand minor ones; whence comest thou* 
so full of ptlde?^ 

“Birth-and-death is a matter of grave concern, and tiinc waits 
for nobody 1"" said the Tendai philosopher, 

*%Vhy dost thou not giBiSp that which Is hirthles and see into 
that which is timeless?^ the master demanded. 

*"Birthless is that which grasps, and tuneless is that which sees 
in tor 

That i$ so, that is so." agreed the master. 

When this was over, Genkaku came to Eno again in the full at¬ 
tire of the Buddhist monk, and reverently bowing to the master 
wished to take leave of him. 

Said the master, “Why departest thou so soon?^ 

"There is from the very beginning no such thing as movement, 
and then why taDcest thou of being soonr^ 

“Who knows that there is no movem^t?* retorted the master. 

"There." exdaimed Genkaku, *tbou makest a judgment thyselfT 
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“Thou truly oompreheDdest the intedt of th^t which is birthless.^ 
“How could the pirthless ever have an intent?'" Cenhaku asked- 
**lf there were no intent, who could over judge?” 

“Judgments are made with no mtent whatever." This was the 
conclusion of Genkaku. 

The master then expressed his deep appredntiou of Genkaku^s 
view on the subject^ saying, “Well thou hast saidi'^ 

Chiko was an adept in meditation, which he studied under the 
fifth patriarch. After twenty years' discipline be thought he well 
understood the purport of meditation or sumddhi. Geosaku, 
learning of his attainment, visited him, and said^ "What are you 
doing there?"" 

“1 am entering iotc a soTT^j^kiT 

speak of entering, but bow do you enter into with 

a thought-ful mind Or with a thought-less mind? If you say with 
a thought-less mind, all non-sentient beings such as plants or bricks 
could attain samddht If you say with a tnought-fiil min d, all sen^ 
dent beings could attain it." 

“When I enter into samndhi,” said Chiko, “I am not conscious of 
either being thought-ful or being thought-less." 

“if you are ccnsdous of neither, you are right in snmddhi all the 
whiles why do you then talk at all of entering Into it or coming 
out of it? If, however, there is really entering or coming out, it J5 
not Great Samadhi." 

Chiko did not know how to answer. After a while he asked who 
was Gensaku"js teacher and what was his understanding of 

Said Censaku, *"En5 is my teacher, and according to him (die 
ultimate truth) lies mystically serene and perfectly quiet; $ub^ 
stance and function are not to be separatedn. thev are of one Such- 
ness. The five are empty in their nature, and the six 

sense-objects have no reality. (The truth knows of) neither enter¬ 
ing nor going out, neither being tranquil nor disturbed. Dhjdn^ 
in essence has no fixed abode. Without attaching yourself to an 
abode; be serene in dhydna. Dhyana in essence is birthless ^ with¬ 
out attaching yourself to the thought of birth (-and-death), think 
in dhyann. Have your mind Uke unto space and yet have no thought 
of space." Thus learning of the sixth patriarch's view on samSHhi 
or dhyana, Chiko came to the master himself and asked to be fur¬ 
ther enlightened^ Said the patriareh: “^Tiat Censaku told you is 
true. Have your mind like unto space and yet entertain in it no 
thought of emptiness. Then the bnth wiU have its full activity un- 
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impeded. Every movetnent of yours wiU come out of au mnoeeut 
hearty and the igoorant and the wise will have an equal treatment 
in your hands^ Subject and object will lose tbeiT distlnctiOD^ and 
essence and appearance will be of one suchness. {When a world 
of absolute oneness is thus realized) you have attained to eternal 
sCmddhL^ 

To make the position of the sixth patriairch on the subject of 
meditation still clearer and more definitCp let me quote another 
incident from his “Platform Sutra''. A moiA once made reference to 
a gdtha composed by Carin which read as follows^ 

1, Carin, know a device 
Whereby to blot out aU my thoughts; 

The objective world no more stirs the miad^ 

And daily matures my erJightenmcntl 

Hearing this, the sixth patiiarch remarked: ’TTiat is uo Enlighten¬ 
ment but leads one into a state of bondage^ Listen to my gdtba: 

Ip EnG, know no devioe,^ 

My thoughts are not suppresed: 

The objective world ever stirs the mind, 

And what 15 the use of maUiring enlightenment? 

These will be sufficient to show that End, the sixth patriarch, 
was on the one hand no quietist, nor nihilist advocating the doc¬ 
trine of absolute emptiness, while on the other hand he was no 
idealist either, in the sense of denying an objective world. His 
dhi/drm was full of action, yet above a world of particulars, so long 
as it was not carried aw’ay by it and in it. 

4r Ends method of demonstrating the truth of Zen was purely 
Chinese and not Indian. He did not resort to abstract terminology 
nor to romantic mj^tidsm. The method was direct, plain, con¬ 
crete, and highly practical. ^Vhen the monk Myd-joza came to him 
and asiced for instruction, he said, “Show me your oridna! face be¬ 
fore you were bom+" Is not the statement quite to the point? No 

E hilosophic discourse, no elaborate reasoning, no mystic imagery, 
ut a direct unequivocal dictunu In this the sixth patriarch cut 
the first turf and nis disciples quickly and efficiently followed m 
his steps. Notice how brilliantJy Rlnzai made use of this method 
in his sermon on a “true man erf no title. 
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To give anotlier instance^ When Eno saw Ejo of Nangaku, he 
said* ""Whence cornet thou?^ which was followed by “What is it 
that so comethP^ It took £jo eight tong years to answer the question 
satisfactorily^ Afterward this way of questiomrig became almost 
an established form of greeting with masters. 

Nan-in asked a new]y arrived monk* "Whence eomest thou?^ 

“I am from Han-shangr 

Said the master* "You are at fault as much as 1 am." 

Kyogen asked Sansbo* “Whence comest tbouF" 

“From HinzaL" 

“Bringest thou his sword?* 

Sansho took up his seat-cloth and struck Xyogen across 

his mouth and went away. Bokuju a^ed a monk* ^Whence eoinest 
thour 

“From Yang-shan." 

“Thou art a liar!" was the verdict of the master. Anotber time he 
asked another monk* "Whence comest thou?" 

"From west of the river, sirr 

“How many sandals has thou worn nut?" This monk had evi¬ 
dently a gentler treatment 

This difference of method between the Indian and the Chinese 
often raised the question as to the difference* if there be any, be¬ 
tween the T'athagata Dhyana” and the “Patriarchal Dhyaiiax“ For 
instance, when Kyogen showed his song of poverty to Ky5zanp the 
latter said, “You understand the Tathagata Dhy^a but not yet 
the Patriarchal Dhyana." ^Vhen asked about the difference, Bokuju 
replied, "The green mountains are green mountains^ and the white 
clouds are white clouds." 


VII 

Eno died in ajj^. 713. while the Tang dynasty was enjoying its 
halcyxyn days and Chinese culture reached the highest point in its 
histor)\ A Httle over one hundred years after the passing of the 
sixth patriarch, Ryu Sogan, one of the most brilliant literati in the 
histoty of Chinese literature* wrote a memorial inscription on bis 
tombstone when he was honored by the Emperor Hsien-tsurig with 
the posthumous title. Great Mirror (tffi-chien), and in this we read: 
Tn a sixth transmission after Bodhidbarma diere was Tai-chien. 
He was fir^ engaged in menial labor and servile work. Just a few 
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word^ from the m^ter wore enough and he sit once understood 
the deepest meanins conveyed in them. The master was greatly 
impressed} and finally conferred on him an insigne of faith. After 
that be hid himself in the Southern district; nobody heard of him 
again for sixteen years, when he thought the time was ripe for 
him to come out of the seclusion. He was settled at Ts ao-ch and 
began to teach. The number of disciples is said once to have 
reached several thousands. 

“According to his doctrine, non-doing is realityi emptiness is the 
truth, and the ultimate meaning of things is vast and immovable. 
He taught that human nature in its beginning as well as in the end 
is thoroughly good and does not require any artificial weeding^ 
out^ for it has its root in that which is serene. The Emperor Chung- 
tsung heard of him and sent bis courtier twice asking him to ap¬ 
pear at Court, but failed to get him out. So the Erapetor had his 
words instead which he took for his spiritual guidance. The teach¬ 
ing (of the sixth patriarch) in detail is generally accessible today; 
all those who talk at all about Zen find their source of information 
in Ts^ao^h'i." 

After Eno Zen was split up into several schools, two of which 
have survived even down to mis day, in China as well as in Japan. 
The One represented by Gydshi of Seigen (d- 740) continues now 
as the Sot5 school of Zen. and the others coming down the line of 
Ejd of Nangaku (677-^744). is now r^tesented by the Rinzai 
school. Though much modified in various aspects, the prindple 
and spirit of Zen Buddhism is still alive as it was in the days of 
the sixth patriarch, and as one of the great spiritual heritages of 
the East it is sHlI wielding its unique influence, especially among 
cultured people in Japan. 
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"Unless you have it, you do not 
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1. ON SATORl-THE REVELATION OF 
A NEW TRUTH IN ZEN BUDDHISM^ 


The of Zen Buddhism consists in acquiiiog a new view¬ 

point of looking at life and things generally. By this 1 mean that If 
we want to get into the inmost ufc of Zen, we must forego all our 
ordinary habits of thinking which control our everyday life, we 
must try to see if there i$ any other way of judging thmp, or rather 
if our ordinary way is always sufficient to give us the ultimate 
satisfaction of our spiritual needs. If we feel dissatisfied somehow 
with this life, if there is something in our ordinary way of living 
that deprives ns of freedom in its most sanctified sense, we must 
endeavor to find a way somewhere which gives us a sense of finality 
and contentment, Zen proposes to do this for us and assures us of 
the acxjuirement of a new point of view in which life assumes a 
fresher^ deeper, and more satisfying aspect. This acquiremetit 
however, is really and naturally the greatest mental cataclysm one 
pan go ttnough with in life- It is no easy task, it is a kind of fiery 
baptism, and cme has to go through the storm, the earthquake, the 
overthrowing of the mountains, and the breaking in pieces of the 
rocks. 

This acquiring of a new point of view in our dealings with life 
and the world is popularly called by Japanese Zen students '^satori 
{wu in Chinese). It is redly another name for enlightenment ( an- 
tiUa^a-SQmyak-SQTnhodki)^ which is the word used by the Buddha 
and his Indian followers ever since his realization under the Eodhi 
tree by the river Nairanjjma. There are several other phrases in 
Chinese designating this spiritual experience, each of which has a 
special connotation, shavring tentatively how this phenomenon is 
interpreted. At all events there is no Zen without satori, which is 
indeed the alpha and omega of Zen Buddhism. Zen devoid of satori 
is like a sun withoutits light and beat. Zen may lose all its literature, 

1 Essays in Z^n (First S^ies), pp,^ 
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all its mcmasteries, and all its paraphernalia: hut as long as there 
is satori in it it will survive to eternity^ [ want to empha^i^e this 
most fundamental fact concerning the very life of Zen; for there 
are some even among the students of Zen themselves who are blind 
to this central fact and sare apt to tbiuk when Zen ha5 been ex* 
plained away logically or psychologically, or as one of the Buddhist 
philosophies which can be summed up by using highly technical 
and conceptual Buddhist phrases, Zen is exhausted, and there 
remains nothing in it that makes it what it is. But my eontentioa is, 
the life of 2Sen begins with the opening of Eatoti (k*a% M?ti in 
Chinese)^ 

Satori may be defined as an intuitive looking into the nature of 
things in contradistLoction to the analytical or logical understand- 
ing of it. Ftactically, it means the unfolding of a new world hitherto 
unperceived in the ponfusion of a dualistically-trained mind. Or 
we may say that with satori our entire surroundings are viewed 
from quite an unexpected angle of perception, \^^satever this is, 
the world for those who have gained a satori is no more the old 
world as it used to bej even with all its Bowing streams and hum* 
ing fires, it i$ never the ^me one again. Logically stated, all its 
opposites and contradictions are united and barmonized into a 
consistent organic whole. This is a mystery and a miracle, but ac¬ 
cording to the Zen masters such is being performed every day. 
Satori can thus be had only through our once personally experienc* 
ing it 

Its semblance or analogy in a more or less feeble and fragment 
tary way gmned when a dlEScult mathematical problem is solvedl 
or when a great discovery is madcj or when a sudden means of 
escape is realized in the midst of most desperate compUeations; 
in short, when one exclaims "Eurekal Eurekat" But this refers only 
to the intellectual aspect of satori, which is therefore necessarily 
partial and incomplete and docs not touch the very foundations of 
life considered as one indivisible whole. Satori as the Zen experi-* 
ence must be concerned with the entirety of life. For what Zen 
proposes is the revolution, and the revaluation as well, of oneself 
as a spiritual unity'. The solving of a mathematical problem ends 
with die solution, it does not affect one^s whole life. So with all 
other particular questions, practical or scientific, they do not enter 
the basic life-tooe of the individual concerned. But the opening of 
satori is the remaking of life itself^ When it is genuine—for there 
are many simulacra of it—its effects on one*s moral and spiritual 
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life are revolutionary^ tmd they are enhanoinga purifyipgp as well 
as exacting. When a master was asked what constituted Buddha- 
hood, he answered, ‘‘The bottom of a pail is broken through/* From 
this we can see what a complete revolution is produced by this 
spiritual experiecce. The birth of a new man is really cataclysmic. 

In the psychology of religioii this spiritual enhancement of ones 
whole life is caUea *conversion*” But as the term is generally used 
by Christian converts, it cannot be applied in its strict ^nse to the 
Buddhist experience, especially to that of the Zen followers; the 
term has too affective or emotional a shade to take the place of 
satorL, which is above all noetic. The general tendency of Buddhisni 
is, as we know, more intellectual than emotional, and its doctrine 
of enlightenment distinguishes it sharply from the Christian view 
of salvation; Zen as One of the Mahayana schools naturally shares 
a large amount of what we may call transcendental intellectualiSTn, 
whi<m does not issue in logical dualism* When poetically or figura¬ 
tively expressed, satori is ^^the opening of the mind'flower, or the 
removing of the bar,"* or “the brightening up of the mirid-works.’^ 

All these tend to mean the clearing up of a passage which has 
been somehow blocked, preventing the free, unobstructed opera¬ 
tion of a machine or a full display of the inner works. With the re¬ 
moval of the obstructiorii* a new vista opens before one^ boundless 
in expanse and reaching the end of time- As life thus feels quite 
free in its activity, which was not the case before the awakening, 
it now enjoys itself to the fullest extent of its possibilities, to attain 
which is the object of Zen discipline. This is often taken to be 
equivalent to '"vacuity of interest and poverty of purpose." But 
a 4 xx>rding to the Zen masters the doctrine of non-achievement con¬ 
cerns itself with the subjective attitude of mind which goes beyond 
the limitations of thought. It does not deny ethical ideals, ncr does 
it transcend them; it is simply an inner state of consciousness with¬ 
out reference to its objec±ive consequences. 


As to the opening of satori, all that Zen can do is to indicate the 
way and leave the rest all to one's own experience; that is to say, 
following up the indication and arriving at the goal—this is to be 
done by oneself and without another's help. With all that the 
master can do, he is helpless to make the disciple take hold of the 
thing unless the latter is inwardly fully prepared for it. Just as we 
carmot make a horse drink against his ^^ill, the taking hold of the 
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uitjmiate reality is to be done by oneself. Just as the flou.'er blooms 
out of its inner necessity, the looking into One's own nature must 
be the outcome of one s own inner overflowing. This is where Zen 
is so personal and subjective^ in the sense of being inner and 
creative. In the Agama or \-ifcaya literature we encounter so fre¬ 
quently such phrases as *'AttC~dtpd uifcarothc 
saran^r Or "sayam abJunna^*" or jxHM-dhammo 

viiiitii^hammo pariyog0m-dlt£tmmo aparappiiccayo satthu sa- 
sane* they show that enlightenment is the awakening, within one¬ 
self and not depending on others, of an inner Sense in ones 
consciousness, cabling one to create a world of eternal harmony 
and beauty—die home of Nirvana. 

1 said that Zen does not give us any intellectual assistance, nor 
does it waste time in arguing the point with us; but it merely sug¬ 
gests or indicates, not because it wants to be indefinite, but be¬ 
cause that is really the only thing it can do for us. If it could* it 
would do anything to help us come to an understanding. In fact 
Zen is exhausting every possible means to do that* as we can see in 
all the great masters' attitudes toward their disciples. When they 
are actually knocking them down, their kindbeartedness is never 
to be doubted. They are just waiting for the time when their pupils^ 
minds get ripened for the final moment When this is come, the 
opportunity of opening an eye to the truth of Zen lies everywhere. 
One can pick it up in the hearing of an inarticulate sound* or fisten- 
ing to an unintelligible remark, or in the observation of a flower 
blcKiming, or in the encoontering of any trivial every-day incident 
such as stumbling, rolling up a screen, using a fan, etc. These are 
all sufiBcicnt conditions that will awaken one s inner ^nse. Evi¬ 
dently a most insignificant happenings and yet its effect on the 
mind infinitely surpasses all that one could expect of it, A light 
touch of an ignited wire, and an explosion shaking the very founda¬ 
tions of the earth. In fact, all the causes of satori are in the mind^ 
That is why when the clock clicks, all that has been lying there 
bursts up like a volcanic eruption or flashes out like a bolt of light¬ 
ning.* calls this “returning to one's own home*^; for its followers 
wfU declare: ''You have now found yourself; from the very begin- 

2 Ttie lightning simile in the Kcruj ([V, 30), as is supposed by 

some scholars, is not to depict tke feeling of inexpressive awe as regards the 
nature of Brahman, but it illustrates the bunting otit nl enligtitenmeTit upon 
consciousness. ‘‘A—:i— ah"' \i mmt signiRcant bere^ 
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nipg nDthiDg has been kept away from you. It was yourself that 
dosed the eye to the fact In Zeti there is nothing to CJ^lain, noth¬ 
ing to that will add to your knowledge. Unless it ^ows out 

of yourself, no knowledge is really of value to you; borrowed 
plumage never grows." 


So far the phenomenou called satori m Zen Baddhism has been 
treated as oonstitutiog the essence of Zeo^ as the turning point in 
one^s life which opens the mind to a wider and deeper world, as 
something to be gleaned even from a most trivial incident of 
everyday life. I wish to dose this essay by making a few general 
remarks in the way of recapitulation on ie Buddhist experience 
known as satori. 

1+ People often imagine that the discipline of Zen is to induice a 
state of self-suggestion through meditation. This is not quite 
right. As we can see from the various instances above cited, salori 
does not consist in producing a certain premeditated condition by 
intensely thinking of it. It is the growing consciousness of a new 
power in the mmd, which enables it to judge things from a new 
point of view. Ever the unfoldment of consciousness we have 
been led to respond to the inner and outer conditions in a certain 
conceptual and analytical manner- The discipline of Zen consists in 
upsetting this artificially constructed framework once for all and 
in remodelling it on an entirely new basis. The older frame is 
“Ignorance" {fltndyo) and the new one “Eidightenment" (som- 
bodhi}. It is evident therefore that meditating on a metaphysical 
or symbolical statement which is a product of our relative con- 
sciousness plays no part iu Zen. 

2. Without the attainment of satori no one can enter into the 
mystery of Zen. It is the sudden dashing of a new truth hitherto 
altogether undreamed of. It is a sort of mental catastrophe taking 
pla« aU at once after so much piling of matters intellectual and 
demonstrative. The piling has reached its limit and the whole edi¬ 
fice has now come to the ground, when behold a new heaven is 
opened to your full survey. Water freezes suddenly when it 
reaches a certain point, the liquid has turned into a solidity, and 
it no more flows. Satod comes upon you unawares when you feel 
you have exhausted your whole being. Religioiisly this is a new 
birth, and, morally, the revaluation of one's relationship to the 
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worJd The kitter now appeais to be dressed in n diS^ent gaiment 
which covers up idl the ugliness of dualism, which is called in 
Buddhist phraseology delusion {mdya) bom of reasoning (tarito) 
and error (ciJutlpe 

3, Satori is the roLson cfeire of Zen, and without which Zen is 
no Zen. Therefore every contrivance (upJyn), disciplinary or 
doctrina], is directed toward the attainment of satori. Zen masters 
could not remain patient for satori to come by itself; that is, to 
come sporadically and at its own pleasure. They earnestly seek out 
some way to make people deliberately or systematically realize 
the truth of Zen. Their manifestly enigmatical presentations of it 
were mostly to create a state of mind in their disciples, which 
would pave the way to the enlightenment of Zen. All the intel¬ 
lectual demonstrations and exhoitatory persuasions so far carried 
out by most religious and philosophical leaders failed to produce 
the desired eSect. The discipies were led further and further 
astray. Espeially when Buddhism was introduced into China with 
all its Indian equipment, with its highly metaphysical abstract 
tions. and in a most complicated system of moral discipline, the 
Chinese were at a loss how to grasp the central point of the doc¬ 
trine of Buddhism, Bodhidharma, Eno, Baso, and other masters 
noticed the fact. The natural outcome was the proclamation of 7^^. 
satori was placed above sutra-reatliag and scholarly discussion of 
the sastras, and it came to be identified wdth Zen. Zen therefore 
without satori is like pepper without its pungency. But at the 
time we must not forget that there is such a thing as being too 
conscious of satori, which is indeed to be detested. 

4. This emphasizing in Zen of satori above everything else 
makes the fact quite significant that Zen is not a system of dhyona 
as practiced in India and by otliier schools of Buddhism than the 
Zen. By dhyana is understood popularly a kind of meditation or 
mntemplation; that is, the Esing of thou^t especially in Mahayana 
Buddhism, on the doctrine of emptiness (sunyata). Wlien the mind 
is so trained as to be able to realize the slate of perfect void in 
which there is not n trace of CDO^dousnes^ left^ even the sen^e of 
being unconscious having departed-in other words, when all 
forms of mental activity are swept clean from the field of con¬ 
sciousness. which is now like a sky devoid of every speck of cloud, 
a mere broad expanse of blue-filij/dna is said to have reached its 
perfection. This may be called ecstasy or trance, but it is not Zen. 
In 2Ien there must be a satori; there must be a general mental up- 
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heaval which destroys the old accumulatioiis of iDtellectuality and 
lays down a foundation for a new' faiths there must be the awaken¬ 
ing of a new sense ivhich will review the old things from an angle 
of perception entirely and most refreshingly new. In dhydna there 
are none of these things, for it is merely a quieting exercise of the 
mind. As such it has doubtless its own meritST but 2^en ought not to 
be identlBed with such a The Buddha therefore got dis¬ 

satisfied with his two Sankhya teachers, in whose teaching the 
meditations were so many stages of self-abstraction or thought- 
annihilation. 

5. Satori Is not seeing Cod as He is, as may be contended by 
some Christian mystics. Zen has from the very beginning made 
dear its principal thesis^ which is to see into the work of creation 
and not interview the Creator Himself. The la Iter may be found 
then busy moulding His universe, but 2Ien can go along with its 
Own work even when He is not found drere- It is not depending on 
His support. When it grasps the reason of living a life, it is satisfied. 
Hoen of Cosozan used to produce his own hand and asked his 
disciples why it is called a hand. When one knows the reason, 
there is satori and one has Zen. Whereas with the Cod of mystidsm 
there is the grasping of a definite abject, and when you have God, 
what i$ not God is excluded. This is self-limiting. Zen wants ab¬ 
solute freedom^ even from God, abiding plaee^ means that; 
‘‘Cleanse your mouth even when you utter the word ‘Buddha'" 
amounts to the same thing. It is not that Zen wants to be morbidly 
unholy and godless, but that it knows the incompleteness of a 
name. Therefore when Yakusan was asked to give a lecture, he did 
not say a wordL but instead came down from the pulpit and went 
off to fiis own room. Hyakujo merely walked forward a few steps, 
stood still, and opened his arms—which was his e.xposition of the 
great principle of BuddhisrtL 

6. Satori is the most intimate Individual experience and there¬ 
fore cannot be expressed in words or described in any manner.^ All 
that one can do in the way of commumcating the experience to 
others is to suggest or indicate^ and this only tentatively- The one 
who has had It understands readily enough when such indications 
are given, but when we try to have a glimpse of it through the 
Indices given we utterly faiL We are then like the man who says 
that he loves the most beautiful woman in the world and yet who 
knows nothing of her pedigree or social position, of her personal 
name or family name^ knows nothing of her individuality physical 
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as as motal. W:e are again like the man who puts up ^ staircase 
in a place where four crossroads meet, to mount up diereby into 
the upper story' of a mansion, and yet who knows not just where 
that mansion is, in the east or west, in the north or south. The 
Buddha was quite to the point when he thus derided all those 
pliiiojwphers and vain talkers of his day, who merely dealt in ab¬ 
stractions, empty hearsayp ^nd fruitless indications. Zen therefore 
wants us to build the staircase right at the front of the very palace 
into whose upper story we are to mount up. When we can say 
*This is the very persotiality^ this is the very housO;,*^ we have die 
satori interviewed face to face and realized by oneself. (Di||he m 
dJiamme sayam obhvmii sacckikatva. ) 

i . Satori is not a morbid state of mind., a fit subject for abnormal 
psychology. If anything it is a perfectly normal slate of mindn 
when I speak of a mental upheaval, one may be led to consider 
Zcn something to be shunned by or^nary people- This is a mis^ 
taken view of Zen, unfortunately often held by prejudiced critics- 
As Nansen declared, it is your ^everj'day thought/ When later a 
monk asked a master^ what was meant by ‘’everyday thought/ ho 


Diinldiig tea, eating rice, 

I pass my time as it comes; 

Locking down at the stream^ looking up at the mountaJnSp 
How serene and related 1 feel indeed! 


It all depends upou the adjustment of the hinge whether the 
door opens in or out. Even in the twinkling of an eye, the whole 
afiair i$ changed^ and you have Zen, and you are as perfect and 
normal as eveT+ More than that, you have in the meantime ac¬ 
quired something altogether new. All your mental activities are 
now working to a different key', wfech is more satisfying, more 
peaceful, and fuller of joy than anything you ever had. The tone 
of )^ur life Is altered. iTiere is something rejuvenating in it. The 
spring flowers look prettier, and the mountain stream runs eooler 
and more transparent. The subjective revolution that brings out 
this state of things cannot be called abnormal When life becomes 
more enjoyable and its expanse is as broad a$ the universe itself. 


3 Hoji Bmikm, m discipLE of Hduku juten {d. 92S}, 
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there must be something in satoii quite healthy and worth ones 
striving after its attainment 

8. We are supposedly living in the same world, but who can 
tell the thing we popularly csTl a stone lying before this window 
is the same thing to all of us? According to the way we look at it^ 
tP some the stone ceases to be a stonCp while to others it forever 
remains a worthless specimen of a geological product. And this ini¬ 
tial divergence of views calls forth an endless series of divergencies 
later in our moral and spiritual lives. Just a little twisting, as it 
were, in our modes of thinking, and yet what a world of diEerence 
will grow up eventually between one another! So with Zen^ salon 
is this twisting, or rather screwing* not in the wrong way, but in a 
deeper and fuller sense^ and the result is the revelation of a world 
of entirely new viilucs. 

Again, you and I sip a cup of tea. The act is apparendy alike, 
but who can tell what a wide gap there is subjectively between 
you and me? In your drinkiDg there may be no Zen, while mine is 
brim full of it. The reason is, tlie one moves m the logical circle 
and the other is out of it; that is to say, in one case rigid rules of 
intellection so called are asserting themselves, and the actor even 
when acting is unable to unfetter himself from these intellectual 
bonds; while in die other case the subject has struck a new path 
and is not at all conscious of the duaUty of his act; in him life is 
not split into object and subject or into acting and acted The 
drinking at the moment to him means the whole fact, the whole 
world. Zen lives and is therefore free, whereas our "ordinary" life 
is in bondage; satoii is the first step to freedom. 

9. Satori is enlightenment So long as Buddhism is 

the doctrine of enlightenment, a$ we know it to be, from its earliest 
as wed as from its later literature, and so long as Zen asserts satori 
to be its culmination, satori must be said to represent the very 
spirit of the Buddhist teaching. When it announces itself to be the 
transmission of the Buddha-cifto {fu-h$in) not dependent upon 
the logical and discursive exposition in the canonical writings, 
either Hmayana or Mahayana, it is by no means exaggerating its 
fundamental charscteristic as distingiiished from the other schools 
of Buddhism that have grown up in Japan and China. Whatever 
this may be, there is no doubt that Zen is one of the most precious 
and in many respects the most reTnarkable spiriltial possessions 
bequeathed to Eastern people. Even when it is considered the 
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Buddhist form of speculative mysticism not unknowti to the West 
in the philosophy <rf Plotinus, Eckhart, and their followers, its com¬ 
plete literature alone since the sixth patriarch, Eno, so well pre^ 
served, is worth the serious study of scholars and truth-seekers* 
And then the whole body of the idon systematically grading the 
process of the spiritual awakening is the wonderful treasure in 
the hands of the Zen monks in Japan at present. 


2. CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS OF SATORl^ 


Daie was a great advocate of satori, and one of bis favorite sayings 
was, "Zen no words; when you have satori, you have every¬ 
thing.'* Hence his strong arguments for it, which came» as has 
already been shown, from hi5 own experience. Until then^ he was 
quite ready to write a treatise against Zen in which he planned to 
^daim everything accredited to Zen by its followers. His inter¬ 
view with his master £ngo, however, crushed aU his former 
detennination, making him come out as a most intense advocate of 
tlie Zen experience. As I go on with this study of the koan exercisei 
1 shall have many occasions to make further references to Daie. 
In the raeantiine i wish to enumerate some of the most salient fea¬ 
tures of satori, which will later help us understand the role of koan 
iu the whole structure of Zen. 

L frrattorwatoy. By this I mean that satori is not a oondusioti to 
be reached by reasoning, and defies all intellectual determination. 
Those who have experienceci it are always at a loss to Mplain it 
coherently or logically. When it is expledned at alfi either in words 
or gestures, its content more or less undergoes a mutilation The 
uninitiated are thus unable to grasp it by what is outwardly visible, 
while those who have had the experience discern what is genuine 
from what is not. The satori experience is thus always charac¬ 
terized by irrationality, inexplicability, and mcommunicability. 

Listen to Daie once more; “This matter [i,e., Zen] is like a great 
mass of fine; when you approach it your face is sure to be scorched. 
It is again like a sword about to be drawn; when it is once out of 
the scabbard, someone is sure to lose his life. But if you neither 
fling away the scabbard nor approach the fire, you are do better 
than a piece of rock or of wood. Coming to this pass, one has to 
be quite a resolute character full of spirit"^ There is nothing here 


^ Essays m Zen {Secnnd Series), ftider ^ Co., 1950, pp, 30-3S. 

^ DnicS wmdn at the requeue of Ri Senkyo. 
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suggestive of cool reasoning and quiet metaphysical or epistemo¬ 
logical analysis, but of a cfjrtain desperate wiJ] to break through an 
insurmounlable barrier, of the will impelled by some irrational or 
unconscious poi^er behind it. Thetefore, the outcome also defies 
intellection or conceptualization. 

2. Intuitim Insight. That there is noetic quahty in mystic ex¬ 
periences has been pointed out by James In nis Varieties of Belt- 
gioiis Eiperlencet and this applies also to the Zen experience known 
as satori. Another name for satori is kensho (chien-hsing), mean¬ 
ing “to see essence or Nature " which apparently proves that there 
Is "seeing'' or "perceiving” in satori. That this seeing is of quite a 
different quality from what is ordinarily designated as knowledge 
need not be specifically noticed. Eka is reported to have made this 
statement concerning his satori which was coofirmed by Bod- 
hidharma himself: “[As to my satori]^ it is not a total annihilation; 
it is knowledge of the most adequate kind; only it cunnot be ex¬ 
pressed in words.'^ In this respect Jinne was more expUdt, for he 
says that "the one character ehl {knowledge) is the source of all 
mysteries (myo)r^ 

Without this noetic quality satori will lose aU its pungency, for 
it is really the reason of satori itself. It is noteworthy that the 
knowledge contained in satori is eoncemed with something imi- 
versal and at the same time with the individuai aspect of existence. 
When a finger is lifted, the lifting means, from the viewpoint of 
satori, far more than the act of lifting. Some may call it symbolic, 
but satori doK not point to anything beyond itself^ being final as 
it is, Satori is the knowledge of an individual object and also that 
of Reality which i$, if I may say so, at the back of it. 

3. Aulftorifafu^enm. By this I mean that the knowledge realhed 
by satori is final, that no amount of logical argument can refute it. 
Being direct and personal It is sufficient unto itself. All that logic 
can do here is to explain it, to interpret it in connection with other 
kinds of knowledge with which our minds are filled. Satori is thus 
a form of perception, an inner perception, which fakes place in the 
most interior part of consciousness. Hence the sense of authorita- 
tivencss, which means Bjialit>\ So, it is generally said that Zen is 

* Shumilsu in “Zen Masters rikI Disciples," Myd Ss a diEfictilt term to 
tTBiulalc; It often mrauj “exqulsiteTiess,’' "lodpaTiahle subtlety/* In this case 

myo is wiy in whieK things a» presented to ihU ultimate 

knowledge. 
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like drinking water^ for it is by one's self that one knows whether it 
is warm or cold- The Zen perception being the last terra of ex¬ 
perience, it CRDnot be denied by outsiders who have no such 
experience* 

4, Affirm^ion, What is authoritative and final can never be 
negative. For negation has no value for our life, it leads us no¬ 
where; it is not a power that urges, nor does it give one a place 
to rest. Though the satori experience is sometune^ expressed in 
negative terras, it is essentially an affirmative attitude toward alt 
things that exist; it accepts them as they come along regardless of 
their moral values. Buddhists call this k^dnti, “patience/* or more 
properly “acceptance/' that is, acceptance of things in their supra- 
relative or transcendental aspect where no dualLsm of whatever 
sort avails. 

Some may say that this is pantheistic. The terra, however, has a 
definite philosophic meaning and 1 would not sec it used in this 
connection* When so interpreted tiie Zen experience exposes itself 
to endless misunderstandings and '"defilements." Daie says in his 
letter to Myoso: "An ancient sage says that the Tao itself does not 
require special disciplining, only let it not be defiled. I would say: 
To talk about mind or nature is defiling; to talk about the unfathom¬ 
able or the mysterious is defiling; to practice meditation or ban- 
quHlriation is defiling; to direct one’s attenbon to i^ to think about 
it is defiling; to be writing about it thus on paper with a brush is es¬ 
pecially defiling. What then shall we have to do in order to get our¬ 
selves orientedp and properly apply ourselves to it? The precious 
Vajra-sword is right here and its purpose is to cut off the head- Do 
not be concerned with human questions of right and wrong. All 
is Zen just as it is, and right hero you are to apply yourself.Zen 
is Suchness—a grand affirmation. 

5, Sense of ike Beyondr Terminology may differ in different 
religions, and in satori there is always what we may call a sense of 
the Beyond; the experience indeed is my own but I feel it to be 
rooted elsewhere* The individual shell in which my personality is 
so solidly encased explodes at the moment of satori. Not, neces¬ 
sarily, that I get unified with a being greater than myself or ab¬ 
sorb^ in it, but that my individuality, which 1 found rigidly held 
together and definitely kept separate from other individual exist¬ 
ences, becomes loosened somehow from its Ughtening grip and 
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melts away into some thing indescribable, something which is of 
quite a different order from what I am accustomed to. The feeing 
that follows is that of a complete release or a complete rest-^the 
feeling that one has arrived finally at the destination. “Coming 
home and quietly restitig" is the expression generally used by 
Zen followers. The story of the prodigal son in the Sodd/uirmo- 
pu^^rika, in the Vafras^madhi, and also in the New Testament 
points to the same feeling one has at the moment of a satori experi¬ 
ence. 

As far as the psychologj' of satori is consldercdp a sense of the 
Beyond is all we can say about it; to call this the Beyond, the 
Absolute, or God^ or a Person is to go further than the experience 
itself and to plunge into a theology or metaphysics. Even the 
Beyond is saying a little too much. When a Zen master says, 
*There is not a fragment of a tile above my head, there is not an 
inch of earth beneath my feet,” the expression seems to be an ap- 
propriate one. 1 have called it elsewhere the Unconscious^ though 
this has a psychological taint. 

6. Impersorml Tone^ Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the 
Zen experience is that it has no personal note in it as is observable 
in Christian mystic experiene6s+ There is no reference whatever in 
Buddhist satori to such personal and frequently sexual feelings 
and relationships as are to be gleaned from these tenns: flame of 
love, a wonderful love shed in the heart, embrace, the beloved, 
bride^ bridegrcMamp spiritual matrimony. Father, God, the Son of 
God^ Gods chid, etc. We may say that all these terms ate inter¬ 
pretations based on a definite system of thought and really have 
nothing to do with the experienc^ itself. At any rate, alike in India, 
China, and Japan, satori has remained dioroughly impersonal, or 
rather highly intellectual. 

is this owing to the pecuhar character of Buddhist philosophy? 
Does the e.xperience itself take its colors from the philosophy or 
theology? Whatever this is, there is no doubt that in spite of its 
having some points of similitude to the Christian mystic experi¬ 
ence, the Zen experience is singularly devoid of personal or human 
colorings, Choben, a great government officer of the Sung 
dynasty, was a lay-disciple of Hosen of Ghiang-shan. One day 
after his official dubes were over, be found himself leisurely sitting 
in his office, when all of a sudden a clash of diunder burst on his 
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and he realized a s^te of satoii. The poem he then composed 
depicts one aspect of the Zen expenenee: 

Devoid of thought^ 1 sat by the desk in my 

official room. 

With my fountain-miDd undisturbedr as serene as 
wateri 

A sudden dash of thunder, the mind-doors burst 
open* 

And lo, there sittetb the old man in all bis homeliness. 

This is perhaps all the personal tone one can find in the Zen expexi- 
enc^ and what a distance between “the old man in his homeliness'* 
and “God in all His glory " not to say anything about such feelings 
as “the heavenly sweetness of Christ's excellent lov^" etc,! How 
barren, how unromantic satori is when compared with the Chris¬ 
tian mystic experiences] 

Not only satori itself is such a prosaic and non-glorious event, 
but the occasion that inspires it also seems to be unromantic and 
altogether lacking in super-sensuality- Satori is experienced in con¬ 
nection with any ordinary occurrence in one's daily life. It does 
not appear to be an setiaordinary phenomenon as is recorded in 
Christian books of mysticism. Someone takes hold of you, or slaps 
you* or brings yoti a cup of tea, or makes some most commonplace 
remark, or recites some passage from a sutra or from a book of 
poetry* and when your mind is ripe for its outburst* you oome at 
once to satori* There is no romance of love-maldng, no voice of the 
Holy Ghost, no plenitude of Divine Grace* no glorification of any 
sort Here is nothing painted in high colors, all is gray and ex¬ 
tremely unobtrusive and unattractive. 

7. Feeling of Exeltetiofi. That this feeling inevitably accom- 
panies satori is due to the fact that it is the breaking up of the 
restriction imposed on one as an Individual being, and this break¬ 
ing up is not a mere negative inddeut but quite a positive one 
fraught with signification because it means an infinite expansion 
of the individual. The general feeling, though we are not always 
conscious of it, which diaracterizes all our functions of conscious¬ 
ness, is that of restriction and dependence, because consciousness 
itself is the outcome of two forces conditioning or restricting each 
other. Satoib on the contrary, essentiallv consists in doing away 
with the opposition of two terms in whatsoev-er seose-and this 
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oppositioa is the principle of consdotisness as before mentionedL, 
while satori is to realize the Unconscious whidi goes bej^ond the 
oppositiuD, 

To he released of this, therefore, must make one feel above aU 
things intensely exalted. A wandering outcast maltreated every¬ 
where not only by others but by himself Suds that he is the pos¬ 
sessor of all the wealth and power that is ever attainable in this 
world by a mortal being—if this does not give him a high feeling 
of self-glorification, what could? Says a ^n master, ""When you 
have satojci you are able to reveal a palatial mansion made of 
precious stones on a single blade of grassy but when you have no 
satori, a jpalatial mansion itself is concealed behind a simple blade 
of grass. 

Another Zen master, evidently aJiuding to the de¬ 
clares: monks, lo and behold! A most auspicious light is shining 

with the utmost brilliancy all over the great e^acosm, simul¬ 
taneously revealing all the countries, all the oceans, all the 
Sumems, all the suns and moons, all the heavenSp all the lands— 
each of which number as many as hundreds of thousands of kQ|iH 
O monks, do you not see the light?^ But the 2fen feeling of exalta¬ 
tion is rather a «piet feeling of self-contentment; it is not at all 
demonstrative, when the first glow of it passes away. The Uncon¬ 
scious does not prodaim itself so boisteiously in tiie Zen con- 
sdousness. 

8. Afomenfuriness. Satori comes upon one abruptly and is a 
momentary experience. In fact, if it is not abrupt and momentary^ 
it is not satori. This abruptness (tun) is what characterizes the Eno 
school of 2Ien ever since its proclamation late in the seventh cen¬ 
tury. His opponent Jinshu was insistent on a gradual unfoldmeot of 
Zen consciousness. Eno's followers were thus distingufshed as 
strong upholders of the doctrine of abruptness. This abrupt ex¬ 
perience of satori, then» opens up in one moment an altogether 
new vkla, and the whole of existence is appraised from quite a new 
angle of observation. 


3. PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTECEDENTS OF 
SATORl PRIOR TO THE KOAN SYSTEW 


Here J wish to examLne what are these psychologica] equipments 
or antecedents that lead up to satori. As we have already seeUp this 
state or what may be called Zen consdousness comes on in connec¬ 
tion with the most tridal inaidents such as the raising of a finger^ 
uttering a cry* reciting a phrase, swinging a stick, slapping a face, 
and so on. As the outcome is apparendy incongruous with the oc¬ 
casion, we nahiraUy presume some deep-seated psychological an¬ 
tecedents which are thereby ahrupdy brought to maturity. What 
are these antecedents? Let us examine a few of the classical cases 
of satori as recorded in the annals of Zen. 

1. The story of the interdew of Eka with Bodhidharmap the 
first patriarch of Zen in China, is somewhat veiled with historical 
inaccuracies and suffers much from its dramatic treatment, but 
even with these disadvantages we stiU have an IntelhgeDt account 
of the interview, for historical accuracy is not always the necessary 
condition for determining what actually took place. Whatever 
literary treatment the event receives later on also helps us to un¬ 
derstand thesituatioD. We may weU remember that the imagination 
often depicts so-called facts psychologically more tmthfiJly than 
the historian's objective testimony. 

According to **The Transmission of the Lamp’’ Eka was a liberal- 
minded, open-hearted sort of person, thoroughly acquainted with 
Gonfucian and Taoist literature, but always dis^tisfied with their 
teaching because they seemed to him not quite thoroughgoing. 
When he heard of Bodhidharma coming from India^ he went to 
Shao-lin-ssu where the master stayed. He hoped for the op¬ 
portunity to talk with him on the subject upon which he wished to 
be enlightened, but the master was always found sitting rileutly 
facing me waD. 

I Essays in Zen Baddhism (Secood Series), pp. 37-^1. 
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Eka reflected: “History gives examples of ancient truth seekers, 
who were willing, for tfi'e sake of enlightenment, to have the mar¬ 
row extracted from their bones, their blood spilled to feed the 
hungry, to cover the muddy road with tiheir hair, or to throw them¬ 
selves into the mouth of a hungry tiger. VVhat am I? Am I not aI$o 
able to give myself up on the altar of truth?^ 

On the ninth of Etecember of the same year, he stood in the 
fast-falling snow and did not move until the morning when the 
snow had reached his knees. Bodhidhanna then took pity on him 
and said, “You have been standing in the snow for some time^ and 
what is your wish?" 

RepUed Eka, “I am come to receive your invaluable instruction^ 
pray open the gate of mercy and extend your hand of salvation to 
this poor suffering mortal.* 

Bodbidharma then said: "The incomparable teaching of the 
Buddha can be comprehended only after a long and hard chscipline 
and by enduring what is most difficult to endure and by praodciDg 
what is most difficult to practice^ Men of inferior virtue and wisdom 
who are Lighthearted and full of conceit are not able even to set 
their eyes on the truth of Buddhism. All the labor of such men is 
sure to come to nought," 

Eka was deeply moved, and in order to show his sincerity in the 
desire to be instructed in tbe teachings of all the Buddhas, he cut 
off his left arm with a sword he canied and presented it before the 
ijuietly meditating Bodhidharma. Thereupon^ the master remarked, 
*You are not to seek this [truth] through others.” 

"My soul is not yet padded. Pray, Master^ pacify it." 

"Bring your soul here and I will have it pacified," said Bodhi- 
dbarma. 

After a short hesitation Eka finally confessed, ”I have sought it 
for many years and am still unable to take hold of it" 

Here Daie makes tbe comment: ”Eka well understood the situa¬ 
tion in which he found himself after studying all the scriptures, and 
it was good of him that be gave the master a straightforward an¬ 
swer. The 'thin^* he knew, was not to be sought after with a pur¬ 
pose, or without a purpose- nor was it to be reached by means of 
words, nor by mere quietude; nor was it to be logically grasped^ 
nor illogically explained. It was nowhere to be encountered nor 
was it to be inferred from anything; no, not in the five Skandhas, 
not In the eighteen Ohatus. He did well in answering this way.* 
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“Therel Your soul is pacified once and for ^LT Bodhidhaima 
confirmed. 

This confirmation on the part of the master at once opened Eka"s 
eye of satori. Daie again remarks: “It uas like the dragon getting 
into water, or the tiger leaning against the rock. At that moment 
Eka saw not the master before him^ nor the snow, nor the mind 
that was reaching out lor something, nor the satori itself which 
took possession of his mind All vanished away from his conscious¬ 
ness, aU was emptiness. So it was said that 'Loneliness reigns here, 
there is not a soul in the monastery of Shao^lin/ But did El^ remain 
in this emptiness? No, he was awakened abruptly to a new life. He 
threw himself down over the precipice, and lo, be came out fully 
alive from certain death. And surely he felt then the cold snow 
piled up in the temple court. As before, his nose rested above his 
upper Up.'* 

The characteristic points I wish to notice in the case of Eka are: 
that he was a learned scholar; that he was not satisfied with mere 
scholarship but wished to pasp something innerly; that he was 
most earnest in his search lor an inmost truth which would give 
peace and rest to his soul; that he was prepared to sacrifice any¬ 
thing for the purpose; that he devoted some years to the hard task 
of locating his soul so-called, for evidently be thought in accord¬ 
ance with the traditional \iew that there was a *"soul ^ at the center 
of his being and that when it was grasped he would attain the 
desired end; that while Eka^s interview with Bodhidharma is nar¬ 
rated as if it were an event of one day or one evening, it is possible 
that some days or months of intense mental lucubration took place 
between it and the master^s exhortation; that the statement *'! Mve 
not been able to take hold of my soul” was not a plain statement of 
fact but meant that the whole being of Eka was ™own down, that 
is, he had reached here the end of bis life as an individual exist¬ 
ence conscious all the time of its own mdividuaJity; that he was 
dead unto himself wheu the master s remark unexpectedly revived 
him—this can be seen from the remark as above cited, **Lorieliness 
reigns here, there is not a soul in the monastery of Shao-lin.'^ 

This “loneliness'^ is an ahsokite loneliness in which there Is no 
dualistic conb'ast of being and non-being^ The cry—for it was a cry 
and not a proposition—that ‘"there is no soul to be taken hold of^ 
could not be uttered until thr!c state csf absolute loneliuess was 
reached. It was also jiist because of this realLzation that Eka was 
able to rise from it upon BodhidharmaV remarkiug, '^Pacified then 
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is your soult"' When we carefully and sytnpatlietically follow the 
course of events that led up to Eka's satori^ we naturally have to 
fill up the gaps in the record of his life in the way here proposed. 
My point of view will bemme clearer as we proceed, 

2, The case of Eno^ who is regarded now as the sixth patriarch 
of 7^n La China, presents some contrasts to that of Eka so long as 
Eno is made out to be an unlearned peddler. This treatment given 
to Eno is in a way interesting as it reveab a certain ten^cy 
among followers of Zen wbc ignore learning and the study of 
stitras. In Eno*s case^ however, toere was a historical background 
which made him stand against his rival, Jtnshu* who was noted for 
his wide knowledge and scholarship. In reality^ En.6 was not such 
an ignoramus as his followers wanted him to appear, for his ser¬ 
mons known as the “Platform Sutia* contain many allusions to 
Buddhist literature. All we can say of him as regards his learning 
is that he was not so erudite as JinshiL According to history, his 
first knowledge of Zen came frcm the Vafracchedikd. While he 
was peddling wood and kindling he overheard one of his patrons 
read that sutra. This inspired him and he decided to study Zen 
teachings under Cuninp the fifth patriarch of Zen. When he saw the 
master^ the latter asked : 

'^^here do you come from? ’What do you want here?” 

1 am a fanner from Hsin-chou and wish to become a Buddha.” 

”So you come from the south,” said the master. “But the south¬ 
erners have no Buddha-nature in them; how could you emect to 
be a Buddha?'^ 

Eno protestedT "T’here are southerners and there are northerners, 
but as to Buddha'Uature, no distinction is to be made between 
them ” 

If End had had no prehmmary knowledge or experience of 
Buddhism he could not have answered like that. He worked under 
Cunin in the granary of the monastery a$ a rico cleaner and not as 
a regular monk, and remained there for eight months. One day 
the fifth patriarchy wishing to decide on hi$ successor, wanted to 
see how much of his teaching was understood by his followers, 
who numbered about five hundred. He therefore requested that 
each of them compose a poem expressing his understanding of the 
teaching. The poem composed by Jinshu, the most scholarly of 
his five hundr^ disciples, ran as follows: 
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This body is the BodhI tree* 

The soul is like b. nurror bright; 

Take heed to keep it always el^n* 

And let not dust collect upon it. 

Eno was not satisfied with it and composed another which was 
inscribed beside the learned Jmshii's: 

The Bodhi is not like the tree. 

The mmox bright is nowhere shining; 

As there is nothing from the beginning, 

Where can the dust collect itself?® 

So far as we can judge by these poems alone^ Eno^s is in full 
accord with the doctrine of Emptiness as taught in the Prajm- 
pdrumitasutra, while Jinshu's^ we may say, has not yet ^te fully 
grasped the spirit of Mahay ana Buddhism. Enos mindp thus» from 
the first de%'eloped along the line of thought indicated in the 
Vajr^cchedikd which he learned even before he came to GuniD^ 
But it is evident that he could not have composed the poem with¬ 
out ha%^ng experienced the truth of Emptiness iri himself. The 
first inspiration he got from the Vajracchedika made him realize 
the presence of a truth beyond this phenomenal world. He came 
to Cunin, but it required a great deal of tramed intuitive power to 
get into the spirit of the PrajnopdmmitQj and even mth the 
genius of Eno this could not have been accuinplisbed very easily. 
He must have worked very hard while cleaning rice to have delv^ 
so successfully into the secrets of his own mind. 

The eight months of menial work were by no means all menial;* 

^ According to the- Tuo-huang MS. ocjpv -esF the "Platform S£itra.i. the third 
Hub reads: ^The Buddha-natuie is ever pure undefined.** This book com¬ 
piled by Enos disdpka^ has suffered a somewhat vicbsitudinous late, and 
the current editfou diffErs very mueh from such ancient copies ns the Tun- 
liuang MS. nnd the Japanese edition recently i-ecovcred at the Koshroji mon¬ 
astery, Kyotn. 

^ Is it rwit illuuiiimtiiig to note that Eno passed hJs life in a lUtHt prosaic 
and apparently non-religious eniploymcnt while in tlw mopa^tcry, worldng 
up his miiid to deveksp into the state of satoH? He did cot repeal the fkame 
of Buddha* he did net worship the Buddha accoiding to th* preenbed rules 
of the monastery Bfe, be did not confess his sins and ask for pardon threugh 
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a great spiritual upheaval was going on in the mind of End. The 
reading of Jmshii^s poem gave the occasion for giving utter¬ 
ance to his inner vision. Whatever learnings insight, and instruc¬ 
tion he had had before were brought finally into maturity and 
culminated in the poem which was me living expression of his ex- 
periencOh His VQftncch^dik^ thus came to life in his own being. 
Without actually experiencing the PmpiapQfiimitd, Eno could not 
have made the statement which he made to Myo-jozaj one of his 
pursuers after he leftGunin. When \Iyd-jdja wanted to be enlight^ 
ened, Eno said, “Think not of good, think not of eWl, but see what 
at the moment thy owm original features are, which thou hadst even 
before coming into existence.** 

The points which I wish to note in the case of End are: 
a. He was not a very learned man though he was in fact well 
acquainted with several Mahayana sutras. He was decidedly not 
one of those scholars who could write recondite and weU-mfonned 
commentaries on the sxitras and sastras. His iviaiTi idea was to get 
into the true meaning of a text. 

j-t- which first attracted his attention was the Va/racclie- 

dikd, which was very likely most popular in his day. This sutra 
Wongs to the Frafndjmramm group. It is not a philosophical work 
but contains deep religious truths as they representod themselves 
to the Indian Mahayanist genius. They are expressed in such a 
way as to be almost incomprehensible to ordinary minds^ as they 
V contradictoiy' to one another, as far as their logical 

thoroughn^s is concerned. Writers of the Prapidpdmmiid sutras 
never &ed of warning their readers not to get alarmed with 
their teaeWngs, which are so fuD of audacious statements. 

The object of Ends coming to Gunin was to study Zen and to 
br^the the spirit of the ProffidparamM, and not to turn the rice 
^ or to chop wood. Bnt there is no doubt that he did a great 
deal of thinking within fdmsdf. Gunin must have noticed it and 
given him oc^sional imtructioTis privately as weU as publicly, for 
we cannot think that all his five hundred pupils were left to ^em- 


the ^ce of Cod, he did not tlirow him^lf dawn before a Buddha and offer 
most s^rdenl prayers to be of the eternal Wnd of tmusmigmtfon. He 

fiimply perunded hU Tice to th;jt it could be ready for his Brotherhood s coiv- 
This iJUa caminonpkc^oe^ of Enos role fn the monastery life is 
the be^nning of the Zra discipHne whidi disUnguiahes itself refnarkably from 
that of other Buddhist commtinitieSr 
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seWe& to understand the deep meaniog of the Vafracchedikd, or the 
LonJtaoofdra^ or any other Zen literature. He must have given them 
frequent discourses on Zen. duiing all of which time Eno s mind 
was maturingn 

d. It is probable that Jinshu's poem was the occasion for Eno to 
bring out to the surface all that was revolving about in his deep 
consciousness. He had been seeking for ultimate lmtl\ or to ex¬ 
perience in himself the final signlfieatiaD of the Frajnapdramitd. 
Jinshu’s poenij which went against its significance;^ produced in 
Enos mind a contrary effect and opened up a more direct way to 
the PrafnapdTQmitd. 

3. Tokusan^ who Is noted for hi$ swinging a staff, was also a 
student of the Vajracchedika before he was converted to Zen. Dif¬ 
ferent from his predecessor Eno, he was very learned in the teach¬ 
ing of the Sutra and was extensively read in its conimentarieSi 
showing that his knowledge of the Praftidpdramitd was more sys¬ 
tematic than Eno’s. He heard of this Zen teaching in the soutbii 
according to which, a man could be a Buddha by immediately tak¬ 
ing hold of his inmost nature. This he thought could not be the 
Buddhas own teaching, but the Evil One's;, and he decided to go 
down south. In this respect his mission again differed from that 
of Eno. The latter wished to get into the spirit of the Vojtik^chedikd 
under the guidance of the fifth patriarch, while Tokusan s idea was 
to destroy Zen if possible. They were both students of the Va/rn- 
cchedikd, but the sutra inspired them in ways diametrically 
opposite. Tokusan^s psychology reminds us of that of Sh Paul as he 
walked under the summer sun along the road to Damascus. 

Tokusan's first objective was Lnng-t'an, where resided a Zen 
master. On his way to the mountain he stopped at a teahouse 
where he asked the woman keeper to give him some refreshments. 
“Refreshmenr is tien-hsin in Chinese, meaning, literally, ‘to 
punctuate the mind.” Instead of setting out the requested refresh¬ 
ments for the tired monk-traveller* the woman asketi, "What are 
you carrying on your back?” 

He replied, *They are commentaries on the Vajmcchediti.'* 

*They are indeedr said the woman. ^'May 1 ask you a question? 
If you can answer it to my satisfaction, you will have your refresh¬ 
ments free; but if you fail, you wifi have to go somewhere else." 

To this Tokusan agreed. 

The woman keeper of the teahouse then proposed the follow¬ 
ing: “I read in the Vaftacchedikd that the mind is obtainable 
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neither in the past, nor in the present^ nor in the future. If sOj which 
mind do you wish to punctunte?"" 

This unexpected question from an apparently msignihcant coun- 
tiy woman cxmipletely upset the knapsackfuJ scholarship of Toku- 
san, for all his knowledge of the Vafracchedikd together \vith its 
various commentaries gave him no inspiration whatever. The 
poor Scholar had to go without his lunch. Not only this, but he 
also had to abandon his bold enterprise to defeat the teachers of 
Zen; for when he was no match even for the keeper of a roadside 
teahouse, how could he expect to defeat a professional Zen master? 
Even before he saw the master of Lung-tan* he was certainly made 
to think more about his self-imposed mission. 

When Tokusan saw the master of Lung4 an, he said, “I have 
heard people talk so much of Lung-t an [Dragon s Pool]* yet as I 
see it, there is no dragon here, nor any pool," 

The inasEer quietly replied, “You are indeed in the midst of 
Lung-Pan*** 

Tokusan finally decided to stay at Lung-t an and to studv Zen 
under the guidance of its masteip One evening he was sitting out¬ 
side the room quietly and yet earnestly in search of the truth. The 
master sai<L "Why do you not come in?*" 

"It is dark,’’ replied Toktisan- 

Whereupon the master lit a candle and handed it to the disciple. 
’When Tokusan was about to take it* the master blew it out This 
suddenly opened his mind to the truth of Zen teaching. Tokusan 
bowed respectfully* 

"WTiat is the matter with you?** asked the master. 

After this, Tokusan asserted, "whatever propositions the Zen 
masters may make about Zen^ I shall never again cherish a doubt 
about them " 

The next morning Tokusan took out all his commentaries on the 
VajracchediiUf once so valued and considered so indispensable 
that he had to carry them about with him wherever he went, eom- 
mitted them to the flames; and turned them all into ashes. 

The case of Tokusan shows some characteristie points differing 
much from those of the preceding case. Tokusan was learned not 
only in the Vafr^tcckedika but id other d^Mirtments of Buddhist 
philosophy such as the and the Yogi^dru. Bnt in 

the beginning he was decidedly against Zen* and the object of his 
coming out of the Shu district was to annihilate it. This, at any rate, 
was the motive that directed the surface current of his conscious- 
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ness; as to what was going On underneath, he was altogether un¬ 
aware of it The psychological law of contrariness was undoubtedly 
in force and was strengthened as against his superficial motive 
when he encountered a most unexpected opponent in the form of 
a teahouse keeper. His first talk with the Zcd master concerning 
the Dragon s Pool completely cnisbed the hard CTu$t of Tokusan's 
mentality, releasing all the forces deeply hidden in his conscious¬ 
ness, When the caudle was suddenly blown out, all that was 
negated prior to this inddent uncondltioDally reasserted itself. A 
complete mental <^tacl)'sra took place. What had been regarded 
as most precious was now not worth a straw. 

Afterward, when Tokusan himself became a master, he used to 
say to an inquirer, "Whether yon say ^yes,"" you get thirty blows; 
whether you say *no/ you get thirty blows just the same.” 

A monk asked him, "Who is the Buddha?” 

“He is an old monk of the Western country*" 

^*What is enlightenment?" 

Tokusan gave the questioner a blow, saying, "You get out of 
here; do not scatter diit around usr 
Another monk wished to know something about Zen, but Toku- 
$an roared, “I have nothing to give, begonef' 

What a contrast thi< is to all that had been astir in Tokusan^s 
mind before his arrival at Lung-t^anl It does not require much 
imagination to see what sort of a mental revolution was going on 
in Tokusan^s mind after his interview with the woman keeper of 
the teahouse, and especially when he was sitting with his master, 
outwardly quiet but inwardly so intensely active as to be oblivious 
of the approach of darkness. 

4. Hinzai was a disciple of Obaku and the founder of the school 
that heaxs his name. His Zen experience presents some interesting 
features which may be considered in a way typically orthodox in 
those days when the kdan system of Zen d^dpline was not yet in 
vogue. He had been studying Zen for some years under 6b3ku 
when the head monk aske^ “How long have you been here?^ 
“Three years, sir," 

“Have you ever seen the master?^ 

"No, sir " 

^Why don t you?” 

"Because I do not know what question to ask him.” 

The head monk then told Rinajai, "You go and see the master 
and ask, 'What is the principle of Buddhism?^ ** 
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Hinsai saw the master as he was told and askedp "What is the 
priodple of Buddhism?^ Even before he eould finish the quesUoii, 
Obaku gave him several blow^. 

When the head monk saw him eoming back from the tna^teri 
he inquired about the result of the interview. 

Said Einzai sorrowfully^ **I asked him and was beaten with many 
blows * 

The monk told him not to be discouraged but to go again to the 
master. 

Rinzai saw Obaku three times * but each time the same treatment 
was accorded to him^ and poor Rinzai was not any the wiser. 

Finally Rinzai thought it best to see another master and the 
head monk agreed. The master directed him to go to Daigu. 

When Rinzai came to Daigu, the latter askeu. “Where do you 
oome from?" 

“From Obaku." 

“What instruction did he give you?^' 

"I asked him three times about the ultimate principle of Bud¬ 
dhism and each time he gave me several blows without any in¬ 
structions. I wish you would tell me what fault I committed.** 

Daigu said, "^No one could be more thoroughly kindhearted than 
that dotard master^ and yet you want to know where you were 
faulty." 

Thus reprimanded, Rinat's eye was opened to the meaning of 
Obaku’s apparently unkind treatment He exclaimed, "After all 
there is not much in Obaku^s Buddhism!* 

Daigu at once seized Riozai^s collar and said: "A while ago you 
said you could not understand and now you declare that there is 
not much in dbaku^s Buddhism^ What do you mean hy that?" 

Rinzai, without saying a worct punched Daigu^s ribs three times 
with his fist. 

Dai^ loosened his hold on Rinzai and remarked, Tour toarher 
is Ofas^u; I am not at a]] concerned with the whole business * 

flinzai returned to dbaku^ who asked him, ^‘How is it that you 
are back so soon?" 

^'Because your kindness is much too grandmotherly." 

Cbaku saidL "When 1 see that fellow, Daigu^ 1 wiU give him 
twenty blows.* 

“Don't wait to see him," said Rinzai, “have it now!" So saying, he 
gave the old master a good slapn 

The old master laughed heartily. 
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Wliat attracts our attention in the present case is Einzai's silence 
for three years, not knowing what to ask the master. This appears 
to me to be full of significance. Did he not come to Dbaku to study 
Zen Buddhism? If so, what had he been doing before the head 
monk advised him to see the master? And why did he not know 
what to ask him? And, finally, what made him so thoroughly trans¬ 
formed after seeing Daigu? To my mind Rinzai's three years under 
Obaku were spent in a vain attempt to grasp by thinking it out— 
the final truth of Zen^ He knew fuD well that Zen was not to be 
understood by verbal means or by intellectual analysis, but still 
by thinldng he strove for self-realization. He did not know what 
he was re^ly seeking or where his mental efforts were to be di¬ 
rected. Indeed, if he had known the what and the where, it would 
have to be said (hat he was already in possession of something 
definite^ and one who is in possession of something definite is not 
far from truly understanding Zen. 

It was when Rinzai was in this Troubled state of mind wander¬ 
ing about on his spiritual pUgnmage^ that the head monk from his 
own experience perceived that the time had come for hint to give 
some timely advice to this womout truth seeker. He gave Rinzai an 
index whereby he might successfully reach the goal, When Rinzai 
was roughly handled by Obaku, he w^as not surprised nor was he 
angered^ he simply failed to understand what the blows indicated, 
and was ^eved. On his way to Daigu he inu5t have pondered the 
subject with all the mental powers at his command. Before he was 
told to ask the master concerning the ultimate truth of Buddhism, 
his troubled mind was reaching out for something to lean on; his 
arms, as it were, were stretched out in every direction to grasp 
something in the dark. When he was in this desperate situation^ a 
pointer came to him in the form of ‘'thirty blows,and EUaigu s 
remark about a "kindhearted dotard master,'* which finally led him 
to grasp the object at which all the pointers had been directed^ If 
it had not been for the three years of intense mental appheation 
and spiritual turmoil and vain search for the truth, this crisis could 
never have been reached. So many conBicting ideas, lined with dif¬ 
ferent shades of feelings^, had been in jnilee but suddenly their 
tangled skein was loosened and arranged itself in a new and har* 
monious order. 
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From the above examples chosen rather at randoTn from the earlier 
history of Zen in Chlna^ 1 wish to observe the following maia facts 
coneeming the Zen experiences (1) There is a preliminary intellec¬ 
tual equipment for the ifiaturing of Zen-consciou^ness; (2) There 
is a strong desire to transcend oneself^ by which is meant that the 
true student of Zen must aspire to go l^yond all the limitatjous 
that arc Imposed upon him as an individual being; (3) A master’s 
guiding hand is generally found there to open the way for the 
struggling soul; and (4) A final upheaval takes place &om an un¬ 
known region, which goes under the name of "'satori" 

1. That the content of the Zen experience is largely intellechial 
is easily recognizable, and also that it shows a decided non-theistic 
or pantheistic tendency, if the theological terms, though udth a 
great deal of reservat] 0£4 are at all applicable here. Bodhldharma^s 
demand: *"Bring your own soul and I will have it pacified"^; Euo^s, 
"Think not of good, nor of evil, and at that very moment what are 
your origiiial features?^; Nangaku*s^ "When it is $aid to be a some¬ 
what, one altogether misses the mark*'; Basoks, "1 will tell you what, 
when you drink up in one draught aU the water of the Western 
Lake*—all these utterances are characteristically non-sentimentak 
"non-religious," and, if anything, simply highly enigmatical, and 
to a certain extent inteUectual, though of course not in the technical 
sense. Compared with such Christian expressions as The glory of 
God,** love of God,"* "the Divine Bride,” ete^ the Zen experience 
must be judged as singularly devoid of human emotions^ There is 
in it, on the contrary, something that may be termed oold scientific 
eridenee or matter-of-factness. Thus in the Zen consciousness we 
can almost say that what corresponds to the Christian ardor for a 
personal God is lacking. 

^ iti Zen Bnddhim (Second Series]^ pp. 52^-62. 
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The Zen followers are not apparently qoneemed with “tres- 
passes," “repentaEoe," ^'forgiveness/* etc. Their mentality is more of 
a metaphysical type, but their metaphysics consists not of abstrac- 
tioDSp logical acuteness, and hair-splitting analysis, but of practical 
wisdom and concrete sense facts. And diis is where Chinese Zen 
specifically differs from Indian Maiiayana Eno is gener¬ 

ally considered, as was mentioned before, not to be especially 
scholarly, but his mind mnst have been metaphysical enough to 
have grasped the import of the Vnfracckedika, which is brimM of 
high-sounding metaphysical assertions. When he understood the 
PrajndpQTQTnita-sutra^ the highly philosophical truth contained in 
it was turned into the practical question of "Your original features 
CTcn prior to your birth," and then into Baso s ‘'drinking up the 
whole river in one draught,” etc. 

That Zen masters were invariably students of philosophy in its 
broadest sense, Buddliist or otherwise, before their attention was 
directed to Zen, is suggestive. I say here "Buddhist philosophy" in 
the strict sense of the term, fcr it is not the result of reasoning; 
especially such a doctrine as that of Emptiness is not at all the 
outcome of intelloctual reflection, but simply the statement of 
direct percepdon in which the mind grasps the true nature of 
existence wimout the intermediaiy of logiCp In this way “ssruudfi^jr- 
mdriam is dedared. 

Those who study Buddhism only from its "metaph 3 reicar' side 
forget that this is no more than deep insight, that it is based on 
experience, and not the product of abstract analysis. Therefore, 
when, a real truth-seeker studies such sutras as the Lank^irntdrn 
or the Vafr^chedikd, he cannot lightly pass over those assertions 
which are made here so audaciously and unconditionally; in fact 
he is dazzled, taken aback, or becomes frightened. But still there 
is a certain power in them which attracts mm in spite of himself. 
He begins to think about thero, he desires to come in direct touch 
with the truth itself, so that he knows that he has seen the fact 
with his own eyes. Ordinary books of philosophy do not lead one 
to this intuition because they are no more than philosophy; what¬ 
ever truth philosophy teaches is exhausted within itself^ and fails 
to open up a new vista for the student. But in the study of Buddhist 
sutras which contain the utterances nl the deepest reUgious minds, 
one is inwardly drawn into the deeper recesses of consciousness; 
and finally one becomes convinced that those utterances really 
touch the ground of Reality. 
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What one thinks Or reads U always qualiBed by the preposition 
*of," or ‘'about/ and does not give us the thing itself. Not mere 
talk about water, nor the mere sight of a spring, but an aetual 
mouthful of it gives the thirs^ complete satisfaction. But a first 
acquaintance with the sutras is need^ to see the way pnmted and 
know where to look for the thing itself, WLihout tins pointing we 
may be at a loss how and where to concentrate our efforts. There¬ 
fore say the sutias, “I am both the director or leader and the truth 
itself/ 

We can thus see that the antcoedent that leads to the Zen ex¬ 
perience is not adoration, obedience, fear, love, faith, penitence, 
or anything that usually characterizes a good Christian soul; but 
it is a search for something that will give mental peace and har¬ 
mony by overruling contradictions and joining tangled threads into 
one continuous line. Every Zen aspirant feels this constant and 
intense seeking for meotal peace and wholeness. He generally 
manages to have an intellectual understanding of some sort con¬ 
cerning himself and the world, but this invariably fails to satisfy 
him thoroughly, and he feels an urge to go on deeper so that the 
solid ground of Reality is finally reached. 

ToJ^an, for example, was content with a conceptual grasp of 
the doctrine of Empress while he was studying the Pfafndpdru- 
mitdj but when he heard of the southern teaching his peace was 
disturbed. His apparent motive for going down to the south was 
to smfljsh the heretical Zen^ hut he must have felt all the time a 
hidden sense of uneasiness in his deeper consciousness though be 
was apparently determined to suppress the feeling by his reason¬ 
ing. He failed in this, for the thing which he wished to suppress 
suddenly raised its head, perhaps to his great discomfort, when 
he was challeuged by the woman keeper of the teahouse. Finally, 
at Limg-t'an the blowing out of a lighted candle placed him where 
he was to be from the very beginning. Consciously, he never had 
any idea as to this final outcome, for nothing could be planned out 
in this matter of Zen experience. After this, that is> after the attain¬ 
ment of Zen intuition, Ae swinging of a staff was thought by him 
to be the only necessary thing in directing bis followers to the 
experience of Zen. 

He never prayed* he never asked for the forgiveness of his sins, 
he never practiced anything that popularly goes under the name of 
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religious deeds;^ for the bowing to the Buddha,® the offering of 
incense, the reading of the sutrsis, and saying the these 

were practiced just because they had been practiced by ah the 
Buddhas, and manlfeslly for no other reason. This attitude of the 
Zen master is evidenced by the rentarhs of Obaku*^ when he was 
asked as to the reason of these pious eels. 

This intense seeking* is the driving force of Zen conscious¬ 
ness, “Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; knock 
and it shall be opened unto you."* This is also ihe practical instruc¬ 
tion leading up to the Zen ejcperience- But as this ^king or seeking 
is altogether subjective and die biographieal records of Zen do 
not give much information in this regard, especially in the earlier 
periods of Zen history, its unportarice is to be inf erTra from various 
circumstances connected with the experience. The presence and 
intensity of this seeking or inquiring spirit were visible in Eka when 
he was said to have stood for some time in the snow, so great was 


^ when Jdshu was asked what eomtEhited tLfi clf>eds to be properly per- 
formed by a monk, he said, "Be detached from deeds-" 

s A monk came to Jo^hO aifcd Mody T am going as a pilgrim to the South, 
and what advice would you he good enough tg give?^' Said the master “If 
you go Souths pass away from where the Buddha is, nOr do you stay 

where there is no Buddhar* 

* A monk asked Takkan of KfoMo, “Do yxAi ever pracdoe the riemlFuLfu 
(^recitiiig the name of the Buddha^ )?^ The master replied, "N^o, I never do." 
**Why do you not?” “For I am afrild of polhiting the mauth." 

^ When Obaku was at Enkao's moimE^ry, an impedal piinee stlU in exile 
was ammig the Brotherhood servine as a Dovitiate. When the prince one day 
noticed Obaku bowlav to the Buddlia in the Buddha Halk be remarked, *^Ve 
are told not to seek Uhe truth] through Buddha, dot tbrougb the Dh3JiTia,i 
nor through the Brotlwrhood (safigha). How is it Oiat you keep on bowlne 
to Buddha? What do you want from bim?" Obaku answered. Not to seek 
[the truth] thruu^ Buddhas, ootr throu^ the Dharrna. nor through the 
joAghd—that £s all rights Yet 1 go on bowing to Buddha this way " Tho piipee- 
novitiate retorted, "What is tM use of bowing after all?^ -Obaku gave him a 
slap. The latter remarked, "How rough yon wel" Obaku roared, '‘Where do 
you think we are? Is there any room here to make any comment, rough or 
finer^ So saying, he ga\*e the zkovltiato another slap. And the novitiate inn 
away. 

a This "seekiDg'" is technically known as jfcuffi {Jfcung-fu). 
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his desire to learn the truth of Zen. The biographers of Eno empha¬ 
size hjs lack of learning, make much of his poem on “Emptiness,'* 
and neglect to depict his inner life during the months he was en¬ 
gaged in cleaning rice. His long and hazardous traveling from the 
south to the monastery where Cunin resided must have been a 
great undertaking in those days, the mtrre so when we know that 
he was only a poor farmer's hjoy. His reading of the Vajfacchedikdt 
or his listening to it as recorded in his biography, must have stured 
up a very strong desire to know really what it all meant Otherwise, 
he would not have dared such a venturesome journey; and thus, 
while working in the granary, his mind must have been in a great 
state of spiritual excitement, being most intensely engaged in the 
search for truth- 

In the case of Rinzai, he did not even know what to ask of the 
master. If he had known, things probably would have gone much 
easier with him. He knew that Uiere was something wrong with 
him for he felt dissatisfied with himself; he was seareWg for some 
unknown reality, he knew not what. If he could define it, this meant 
that he had already come to its solution. His mind was just one 
great question-mark with no special object; as his mind was, so was 
the universe; just the mark, and nowhere to affix it, as there was 
yet nothing definite anywhere. 

This groping in the dark must have lasted for some time in a 
most desperate manner. It was indeed this very state of mind that 
made him ignorant as to what specific question he might place 
before his master. He was not in this respect like End who already 
had a definite propositioo to solve, even before he came to Gunin; 
for his problem had been the understanding of the Vafracchedika. 
End’s mind was perhaps the simpler and broader, while Rinzai 
like Eka was already too intellectually “tainted," as it were; and 
all they felt was a general uneasiness of mind, as they knew not 
how to cut asunder all the entanglements which were made worse 
by their very learning, When the head monk told Rinzai ^o ask the 
master about “the fundamental principle of Buddhism," it was a 
great help, indeed, for now be had something definite to take hold 
of. His general mental uneasiness was brought to an acute point 
especially when he was repulsed with thirty blows. The fruit of 
his mental seeking was maturing and ready to fall on the ground. 

The final shaking-qmte a severe one; it must be admitted-was 
given by Obaku. Between this shaking and the final fall under 
<jiiesti*0!ci’’ni3jt poiot^ to one concrete f&ct wherfi 
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all his three years of accumulated efforts were mo^t intensely ccn- 
centiated. Without diis concentration he could not have exclaimed, 
There is not much after all in the BuddHsm of Obakut" 

It may not be inopportune to say a few words concerning auto- 
suggestion with which the Zen expcTience is often confused. In 
autosuggestion there is so intellectual antecedent, nor is there any 
intense seeking for something, accompanied by an acute feeUng of 
uneasiness. In autosuggestion a deBnite preposition is given to the 
subject, which is accepted by him unquestioningly and whole- 
heaHedly. He has a certain practical result in view, which he 
desires to produce in himself by accepting the proposition r Every¬ 
thing is here from the first determined, prescribed, and suggested. 

In Zen there is an intellectual quest for ultimate truth which the 
intellect fails to satisfy; the subject is urged to dive deeper under 
the waves of the empirical consciousness^ This diving is beset with 
difficulties because he does not know how and where to dive. He is 
at a complete loss as to how to get along, until suddenly he some¬ 
how hits a spot that opens up a new field of vision. This mental 
impasse, accompanied by a steady, untiring, and wholehearted 
Tcnocldng, is a most necessary stage leading to the Zen experience. 
Something of the psychology of autosuggestion may be working 
here as far as its mechanical process h concerned, but the entire 
form into which this psychology is fitted to work is toio 
different from what is ordinarily understood by that term. 

The metaphysical quest which was designated as an intellectual 
antecedent of Zen. consciousness opens up a new course in the life 
of a Zen student The quest is attended by an intetise feeling of 
uneasiness, or one can say that the feeling is intellectually inter¬ 
preted as a quest. Whether the qu^^t is emntinrLaUy tiie sense of 
unrest, or whether the unrest is intellectually a seeking for some¬ 
thing definite—in either case the whole being of the individual is 
bent On finding somethJiig upon which he may peacefully rest. The 
searching mind is vexed to the extreme as its fruitless strivings go 
on, but when it i$ brought up to an apex it breaks or it explodes and 
the whole structure of consciousness assumes an entirely different 
aspect This is the Zen experience. The quest the search, the 
ripening and the explosion—thus proceeds the experience. 

TTus seeking or quest is generally done In the form of meditation 
which is less iotellechial (than concentrative ( dhydnd). 
The sitter sits cross-legged after the Indian fashion as directed in 
the tract called Tw-eJi'an *How to Sit and Meditate.** 
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Id this position, which is regsirdfid by lodiaDS and Buddhists 
geoerally as being the best bo(^y position to be assumed by the 
Yogins; the seeker concentrates all his mental energy in the effort 
to get out of this mental impasse into which he had been led. As 
the intellect has proved itself unable to achieve this end, the seeker 
tiat to cal) upon another power if he can find one. The intellect 
knows how to get him into this cul-de-sac; hut it is singularly 
unable to get him out of it. 

At first the seeker knows of no way of escape, hut get out be 
must by some means, be they good or bad. He has reaped the end 
of the passage and before him there yawns a dark abyss. There is 
no light to show him a possible way to cross it, nor is he aware of 
any way of turning back. He is simply compelled to go ahead. The 
only thing he can do in this crisis is simply to jump, into life or 
death. Perhaps it meaiis certain death, but livmg he feels to be 
no longer possible. He is desperate, and yet something is still 
holding him back; he cannot quite give himself up to the unknown. 

When he reaches this stage of dhydna, all abstract reasoning 
ceases; for thinker and thought no longer stand contrasted. His 
whole being, if we may say so, is thou^t itself. Or perhaps it is 
better to say that his whole being is “no-thought” (ocitto). We can 
no longer desoibe this state of consciousness In terms of logic or 
psychfSogy. Here begins a new world of personal esperienees, 
which we may designate "leaping,” or “throwing oneself down the 
pedpice.'' The period of Incubatiaa has come to an end. 

It is to be distinctly understood that this period of incubation, 
which inten-enes between the mclaphysical quest and the Zen 
experience proper, is not one of passive quietness but of intense 
strenuousness, in which the entire consciousness is concentrated 
at one point. Until the entire consciousness really pins this point, 
it keeps up an arduous fight against all intruding ideas. It may not 
be conscious of the fighting, but an intense seeking, or a steady 
looking down into the abysmal darkness, is no less than that. The 
one-pointed concentration {ehdgra) is realined when the inner 
m^anism is ripe for the final catastrophe. This takes place, if seen 
only superficially, by accident, that is, when there is a knocking 
at the eardrums' or when some words are uttered, or when some 
unexpected event takes place, that is to say, when a perception of 
some kind goes on. 

We may say that here a perception takes place in its purest and 
simplest form, where it is not at all tainted by intellectual analysis 
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Of coooeptua] reflection. But an epistemologiaL] interpretatioD of 
Zen experience does not interest the Zen Yogin, for he is ever intent 
upon truly understanding the meaning of Buddhist teachings, such 
as the doctrine of Emptiness or the original purity of the Dhar- 
makaya, and thereby gaining peace of mind. 

3. \Vhen the intensincation of Zen consciousness is going on, 
master*s guiding hand is found helpful to bring about the final ex¬ 
plosion. As in &e case 'of Rinzai, who did not even know what 
question to ask of Obaku, a student of Zen is frequently at a los 
what to do with himself. If he is allowed to go oo like this, the 
mental distraction may end disastrously. Or his experience may fail 
to attain its final goat, since it is liable to stop short before it reaches 
the stage of the fullest maturity. As frequently happens, the Yogin 
remains satisfied with an intermediate stage, which from his ig¬ 
norance he takes for finality. The master is needed not only for 
encO'Uraging the student to continue his upward steps but to point 
out to him where his goal lies. 

As to the pointing, it is no pointing as far as its intelligibility 
is considered. Obaku gave Rinzai “tMrty blows," the master of 
Lung-Tan blew out die candle, and Eno demanded Myo-joza's 
original form even before he was bom. Logically, aU these pointers 
have no sense, dicy are beyond rational treatment. We can say that 
the pointers have no eardily use as they do not give us any clue 
from which we can start our inference. But inasmuch as Zen has 
nothing to do with ratiocination, the pointEng need not be a point¬ 
ing in its ordinary sense. A slap on the face, a shaking one by the 
shoulder, or an utterance will most assuredly do the work of point¬ 
ing when the Zen consciousness has attained a certain stage of 
naahirity. 

The maturing on the one hand^ therefore, and the pointiiig on 
the other mv^ be timely; if the one is not quite matured, or if 
the other fails to do the pointing, the desired end may never be 
experienced When the chick is ready to come ont of the eggshell, 
the mother hen knows and peck^ ot it, and lo^ there jumps out a 
second generation of the chicken family. 

We c^n pobably state in this connection that this pointing or 
guiding, together with the preliminary more or less pMlosophical 
equipment of the Zen Yogin, determines the content of his Zen 
conscioastiesSt and that when it is brought yp to a state of full 
maturity it inevitably breaks out as Zen experience* In this case, 
the erperienoe itself p if we can have it in its purest and most origi- 
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ual form, may be said to be something entirely def^^oLd of coloriags 
of any sort Buddhist or Christian, Taoist or Vedantist. The ex¬ 
perience may thus be treated wholly as a psychological event 
which has nothing to do with philosophy, theologj^ or any special 
religious teaching. Bnt the point is wbethern if there were no philo¬ 
sophical antecedent or religious aspiration or spiritnal unrest, the 
experience could take place merely as a fact of consciousness. 

The psychology^ then, cannot be treated independently of phi¬ 
losophy or a definite set of religious teachings. That the Zen ex¬ 
perience taJces place at all as snchr and is foimulated finally as a 
system of Zen intuitions, is principally due to the master s guiding, 
however enigmatical it may seem; for wthout it the experience 
itself is impossible. 

This explains why the confirmation of the master is needed re¬ 
garding the orthodoxy of the Zen experience, and also why the 
history of Zen places so much stress on the orthodox transmission 
of it So we read in the '"Platform Sutra" of Eno: 


Genkaku (d. a.d. TIS) was particularly conversant ^ith the teaching 
of the Tendai school on tranquilliaiation (&amiHha)r and conteciplatioo 
^^Tuie reading Uie Vtmdlffjfeirii, he attained an insight into 
the ground of consciousness. Censaku^ a disciple of the patriaTch, hajH 
pened to CflH on him- They talked absorbingly on Buddhism, and Gen- 
Sflku found that Cenkaku's remarks were in complete agreement with 
those of the Zen Fathers, though Cenkaku himself was not conscious ^f 
it. Censaku asked, ^'VVho is your teacher in the Dharma?* Genkaku je- 
pDed: '*As regards my understanding of the sutras of the Vaipulya class 
1 have for each its regularly auEhoriaed teacher. Later while stodyhig 
the VimaMirti, by myself 1 gained an insight into the teaching of the 
Buddha-mind, but I have nobody yet to conEmi my view," Gemsaku 
said, "No eonfimi^tion is needed prior to Bhishmasii'ararafa,^ but after 
him tho^ who have saloii by themselves with no inastCT "l^long to the 
naturalistic school heterodoxy." Genkaku asked, Tray you testify." 
Gensaku said, however: 'My words do not carry mueh weight. At 
Ts‘ao-ch*i the sixth patriarcb is riding now. and people crowd 


^ This may be oonaidered to mean "prior to the dawn of 

consciousness" or time before nay systematic teaeSiing of religiM 
started." 
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Upon him from all quoiteis to receive instnictiGa in the Dhaima. L^t ns 
go over to him'' * * 

4. If the idteiuiGed Zen consciousness does not break out into 
the state of satorl, we can say that the intensification has not yet 
attained its highest point; for when it does there is no other way 
left to it than to come to the final known as satoii. This 

fact, as we have already seen, has been specially noticed by Dale 
as characterizing the 21en experience. For^ according to hiro^ there 
is no Zen where there is no satori. Thatsatori came to be recognized 
thus as the Zen experience par exceilen^e at the time of Dale and 
even previously, and that Dale and his school had to uphold it so 
sbron^y against some tendencies which grew up among Zen fol¬ 
lowers and threatened to lindennine the life of Zen, prove that the 
development of the kdan exercise: was something inevitable in the 
history of Xen consciousness—so inevitable indeed that if this failed 
to develop Zen itself would have ceased to exists 


® This whole does not CKscuf m the Tui^-hvani^ MS. ti u probable 

that It was added at a much later But this fact doa not afftct the force 
of tbu argnm^t advanced by Gensaku. 


5. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTECEDENT AND 
THE CONTENT OF THE ZEN EXPEEIENCE^ 


SiKC£ the days of Zen^ its practice has been mistakenly re¬ 
garded as that of mere quietism or a kind of technics of mental 
tranquillization. Hence Eno'^s expostulatioti about it and Nangaku s 
warning to Baso. The sitting crossJegged is the form of Zen, while 
inwardly the Zen coasdousness is to be nursed to maturity. When 
it i$ fully matured, it is sure to break out as satorl, which is an ui' 
sight into the Unconscious. There is something noetic in the Zen 
experienoe, and this is what determines the entire course of Zen 
discipline. Daie was fully conscious of this fact aud was never tired 
of upholding it against the other school. 

That salori or Zen e^rperience Is not the outcome of quiet sitting 
or mere passivity, with which Zen discipline has been confused 
very much even by the followers of Zen themselves, can be in- 
Feired from the utterances or gestures that follow the final event. 
How shall we interpret Rin^ai^s utterance, "There is not much 
in the Buddhism of Obaku"? Again, how about bis punching 
the riU of Daigu? These evidently show that there was something 
active and noetic in his e3fpericnce+ He actually grasped some¬ 
thing that met his approval. 

There is no doubt that he found what he had all the time been 
searching for, although at the moment when he began his search¬ 
ing he had no idea of what it meant—for bow could he? If he re¬ 
mained altogether passive, he could never have made such a 
positive assertion. As to his gesture, how self-assuring it was^ which 
grew out of hi$ absolute conviction! There is nothing whatever 
passive about it® 

* Essays In Xen ButUhtsm (Si»ond Scrips)* pp. 62-71. 

* One day Sl Francis wm sitting with his companinns when be began to 

and said, '*There fa hardly ft monk on earth wtw pcifeclJy nbe>-5 his 
mperior/* His companions much astonished s*idi Estplain to ui* Father^ what 
is peifect and supreme obedience," Then, compArtng him who obeys to a 
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The situatioD is well described by Dai-o Kokushi when he says: 
"By "a special transmission outside the sufcra-teaching" i$ meant to 
understand penetratingly just one phrase by breaking both the 
mirror and the images by transcending all forms of ideation, by 
making no distinction wlmtever between confusion and enlighten- 
ment, by pa>^ng no attention to the presence or the absence of a 
thought, by neitlier getting attached to nor keeping oneself away 
from the dualism of good and bad. The one phrase which the fol¬ 
lower of Zen is asked to ponder ( kung-f ^) and find the final solu¬ 
tion of is ^our own origiaal feature even before you were bom 
of your parents- 

*"10 answering this one ought not to cogitate on the meaning of 
the phmse, nor try to get away from it; do not reason about it, nor 
altogether abandon reasoning; respond just as you are asked and 
without deliberation, just as a bell rings when it is struck, just as a 
man answers when be is called by name. If there were no seeking, 
no pondering, no contriving as to bow to get at the meaning of the 
phrase, whatever it may be, there would be no answering—beuce 
no awakening.*' 

While it is difficult to determine the content of Zen experience 
merely by means of those utterances and gestures which involun¬ 
tarily follow the experience—which is, indeed, a study in itself—I 
give in die appendices some of them which are culled indiscrmii- 
nately from die history of Zen. Judging from these utterances, we 
can sec that all these authors have had an inner perception, which 
put an end to whatever doubts and mental anxieties from which 
they may have been sufferings and furtherjr that the nature of this 


corpse, Ke said: “Take a dead body and put it where you will, U will make 
no resistance: when it Is in one place it will act murmur; when j'ou take it 
away from there it wiE not object; put it In a polpt, it will not Icxjk up but 
down; wrap it in purple and it will only kmt doubly pale7 (Paul SabaUer^s 
Life of Si. frarmiA^ pp. 2^-61.) While ll Is difficult to tell what Is the real 
purport of this, it may appear as if St Francis wished his niKmks to be literally 
like a corpse; but iherw is somethiiig humojrous about the remark when lie 
saji^ "Put ft la a pulpit. + * ." The Zea Buddhist would interpret it as mean¬ 
ing to ka<?p onfl^s lumd lu a perfeet state of perspicuity which perceives a 
flower as red and a willow tree as green, without putting anything of its own 
confused subjectivity into iL A state of pMsirity, indeed, and yet there Is also 
fullness of activity in Jt. A form of passive aeUvitv* we may odl It 
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iikner perceptioii did not allow itself to be syllogistically treated^ 
as it had no logical connection with what has preceded it 

Satori as a mle expresses itself in words which aie not intelli- 
gible to the ordinary mind^ sometinies the expression is merely 
descriptive of the experience-feelmg, which naturally means noth¬ 
ing to those who have never had such feelings within themselves. 
So far as the inteUect is concerned, there is an unsurpassable gap 
between the antecedent problem and its consequent solution^ the 
two are left logically unconnected. WTien Rinxal asked about the 
ultimate principle of Buddhism, be was given, thirty blows by his 
master Ouaku. After he had attained satori and understood the 
meaning of his experience, he merely said, ‘There is not much in 
Obakn's Buddhisni/' We are left ignorant as to what this "not 
much” really is. When this "what*’ was demanded by Daigu, Rin^ 
simply poked his ribs. 

These gestures and utterances do not give the outsider any clue 
to the content of the experience itselh They seem to be talldng in 
signs. This logical discontinuity or discreteness is characteristic of 
all Zen teaming. When Seihei was asked what the Ktana' 
yana was, he said^ ‘The bucket-rope. ^Vhen asked about the 
"Hinayana, he replied f “The coin-stTing^i about the nioral im¬ 
purities “The bamboo-basket'*; about the moral purities 

“The wooden dipper.** These answers are apparently 
nonsensical, but from the Zen point of view th^ are easily di¬ 
gested, for the logical discontinuity is thereby bridged over* The 
Zen experience evidently opens a dosed, door revealing alt the 
treasures behind it. It suddenly leaps over to the other side of logic 
and starts a dialectics of its own. 

Psychologically^ this is accomplished when what is known as 
^abandonment,” or “throwing oneself over the precipice, takes 
place. TTiis “abandonment” means the moral courage of taking 
risks; it is plunging into the unknown which lies beyond die topog¬ 
raphy of relative knowledge. This unknown realm of logical dis¬ 
continuity must be explored personalty; and this is where logic 
turns into psychology^ it is where conceptualism has to give way 
to life-experience. 

We cannot, however, "abandon” ourseh'es just because we wish 
to do so. It may seem an easy thing to do, but after all it is the 
last thing any being can do, for it is done only when we are mCE?t 
thoroughly convinced that there is no other way to meet the ritua- 
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tion. We are always comcieus of a tie, $lender enough to be sure, 
but how strong when we Iry to cut it off f It is always holding u$ 
back when we w'ish to tlirow ourselves at the feet of an all-nierdful 
OnCf or when we are urged to identily ourselvEs with a noblo cause 
or anything that is grander than mere selfishness. Before being 
able to do this there must be a great deal of ^'searching," or ""cwn- 
trivingj" or “pondering."^ It is only when this process is brought 
to maturity that this “abandonJng” can take place. We can say that 
this ‘'contriving'" is a form of purgatjon. 

When all the traces of egotism are purged away, when the will- 
to-Uve is effectively put down^ when ihe intellect gives up its hold 
on the discrimination between subject and objech then all the 
contrivances cease^ the purgation is achieved, and the “abandon¬ 
ment’* is ready to take place.* 

All Zen masters are, therefore, quite emphatic about completing 
the whole process of “contrising and searching." For an abandon¬ 
ment to be thoroughgoing, it is tiecessaiy for the preliminary proc¬ 
ess lo be also thoroughgoing. The masters all teach the necessity 
of going on with this "searching" as if one were fighting against 
a deadly enemy, or “"as if a poisonous arrow were piercing a vital 
part of the body, or as if one were surrounded on all sides by 
raging flames, or as if one had lost both his parents, or as if one 
were disgraced owing to one s inability to pay off a debt of a 
thousand pieces of gold-'" 

Shoichi Kokushi, the founder of Tofukuji monastery, advises one 
to "think yourself to be down an old deep weU; the only thought 
you then have will be to get out of it, and you will be desperately 
engaged in finding a way of escape; from morning to evening this 
one thought will occupy the entire field of your consciousness." 
When ones mind is so fully occupied with one single thought. 


^ The ChjisHan£ vi^ould say, d swking^, itslcmg. and knocldiig."' 

* James gives m his VffliefiM of ReU^mMS Etperionce (pp. SSil ffr] iHe 
story of Amtdneite BotiiignOfi, wha,. finding her spEritua] ohitade in the pos- 
ae£$|[in of a penny, threw it away and started her kmg spiritual foujtiey thus 
absolutely free from eaithJy cores. *A penny"* ts the syml^! of the hsl thread 
of egotism which so effectively ties lU up to a world of relativity. Slender 
though the thread Is, it h suSdently strong fur all of The ctitter is given 
to the itudeot of Zeai In the shape of a ki^sn, ns wiE be seen later on. 
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strangely or miraculoiisly there taJces^ pboe a sudden awakemug 
Within oneseE Ah the ‘"searching and contriving" ceases, and 
with it comes the feeling that what was wanted is here» that all 
is well with the world ana with oneself, and that the problem is now 
for the first time successfully and satisfactorily solvel The Chinese 
have the sayingj "When you are in an impassep there is an opening.'' 
The Christians teach^ "Man's extremity is God s opportunity,*' 

The main thing to do when a man finds hlmsell in this mental 
extremity is to esihaust all his powers of "seardiing and cxjntriviiig,** 
which means to concentrate all his energy on one single poiDt and 
see the farthest reach he can make in this frontal attack. Whether 
he is pondering a knotty problem of philosophy, or raathematieST 
or contriving a means of escape from oppressive oonditionSi or 
seeking a passage of liberation from an apparently hopeless situa¬ 
tion, his empirical mind, psychologically speaking, is taxed to its 
limit of energy; but when the limit is transcended a new source of 
energy in one form or another is tapped. 

Physically, an extraordinary amount of strength or endurance is 
exhibited to the surprise of the man himself; morally^ often on a 
battlefield a soldier manifests great courage, performing deeds of 
audacity^; inteEectually^ a philosopher, tf he a really gmat one, 
clears up a new way of looldng at Reahty; religiously, we have such 
spiritual phenomena as conversion, conformation, refomation, 
salvation to the Christians, and satori, enlightenment, intuition, 
pordt?rirti, etc*, to the Buddhists, 

All these various orders of phenomena are explainable, as far as 
psychology goes, by the same law; accumulation^ saturation, and 
explosion. But >vliat ts peculiar to the religious experience is that 
it mvolves the whole being of the individual, that it affects the 
very foundation of his character. And besides, the content of this 
experience may be described in the terminology of either Chris¬ 
tian faith or Buddhist philosophy, according to the nature of its 
antecedents, or according to the surroundings and education of the 
particular indiridual conoemed. That is, he interprets the experi¬ 
ence in conformity to his own intellectual re^urces, and to him 
this interpretation is the best and the only plausible one to be given 
to the facts in hand- 

He cannot accept them in any other lighh for to do so will be 
the same as rejecting them as illusive and devoid of meaning. As 
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Buddhism no such creeds as are cherished by Christians^ who 
are Christians because of their inteUectually coiiforming them¬ 
selves to the theology and tradition of their foinefathers, Buddhists 
give their religious experience an altogether different coloring. 
Especially to Zen followers such terms as divine grace, revelatioDj 
mystic union^ etc., are foreign and sound quite unfamiliar. No 
matter how dosely psychologically related one experience may be 
to the other^ Buddhist or Christjan, it begins to vary widely as 
soon as it is subsumed under categpries of the ChrLStian or the 
Buddhist ideology^ 

As stated before, the antecedents of the experience are thus 
designated by Zen masters altogether differently from those of the 
Christian mystics. Stigmata, Hgaturei expurgation, road of the 
cxoss, the anguish of love, etc.—all such terms have no meaning in 
Zen experience. The antecedents required by the latter are con¬ 
centration, accumulation, self-forgetting, throwing oneself do'W'Ti 
^e precipice* going over to the Other side of birth-and-death* leap¬ 
ing* abandonment, cutting off what precedes and what follows^ 
etc. There is here absolutely nothing that may be called religious 
by those who are famihar only with the other set of phraseology. 

To make clearer this psychological process of *'self-forgcttmg" 
and cutting off both the past and the future,^ let me cite some of 
the classical examples. 

The monk Jo came to Rinzai and asked, "What is the essence of 
Buddhism?^ Rinzai came down from his straw chair, seized the 
monk, gave him a skp, and let him go. Jo stood stiU. 

A monk nearby said, "O Jo, why don*t you make a bowr Jo was 
about to bow when he came to a realization. 

This is the brief statement in the language of Rinzal of the e^ent 
that happened to Jo. Brief though it is, we can gatiier from it aU 
that is essential, all that we need to know concerning Jo s Zen 
^^q^rience, l^hrst of all, he did not come to Rinzai casually. There 
is no doubt that his question wa$ the outcome of a long pondering 
and an anxious search after the truth. Before the kdan system 
yet in vogue* Zen followers did not definitely know bow to ask a 
qnestioii, as we saw in the case of Rinzai. 

Intellectual puzzles are ev erywhere, but the difficulty is to pro¬ 
duce a question which is vital and on which depends the destiny 
of the questioner himself. When such a question is brought to light 
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the very askidg is more than half the answering. Just a little move¬ 
ment oa the part of the master may be sufficient to open tip a new 
life in the queationer. The answer is not in the master s gesture or 
speech; it is in the questioners own mind which is now awakened. 
When Jo asked the master about the essence of Buddhism, the 
question was no idle onej it came out of his inmost being, and he 
never ejcpected to have it answered intellectually. 

When he was seized and slapped hy the master, he was probably 
not at all surprised^ in the sense that he was taken aback and at 
a loss what to do; but he was surprised in this sense that he was 
entirely put out of the beaten track of logic where he was most 
likely still lingering, although he was not conscious of it himself. 
He was carried away from the earth where he used to stand and 
to which he seemed to be inevitably bounds he was earned away 
he knew not w-here, only that he was now lost to the world and to 
himself. This was the meaning of his *^£landing stilL All his former 
efforts to find an answer to his question w-ere put to naught; be 
was at the edge of the precipice to which he clung with aU his 
remaining strength, but the master relentlessly pushed him over. 
Even when he hoard the voice of the attending monk calling out 
to him, he was not fully awakened from his stupefaction. It was 
only when he was about to make the usual bows that he recovered 
his sense-the sense in which logical discontinuity was bridged 
over and in which the answer to his question was experienced with¬ 
in himself—the sense iTi which he read the ulfimate meaning of all 
existence, having nothing further to seek. 

This d^riouetncnf, how^ever, could not have been attained had 
It not been preceded by the regular course of concentrarion, accu¬ 
mulation, and abandonment. If Jo^s question had been an ab¬ 
stract and conceptual one which had no roots in his very being, 
there could not have been truth and ultimacy in his understanding 
of the answer. 

To give another illustration which wnll be illuminating w'hen con¬ 
sidered in connection with Jd, Ummon (died 949) was the founder 
of the school bearinghis name. His first master w as Bokuju, who had 
urged Rinzai to ask Obaku concerning the essence of Buddhism. 
Ummon was not satisfied with his knowledge of Buddhism which 
had been gained from books, and came to Bokuju to have a final 
settlement of the intellectual balance-sheet with him. Seeing 
Ummon approach the gate, Boknju shut it in his face. Ummon could 
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not understand it all meant, but he knixJced and a voice 
came horn within: 

"Who ate you?** 

^‘My name is Ummon. I come froiti Chih-hsing,*" 

“What do you want?^ 

"1 am unable to see into the ground of my being and most 
earnestly wish to be enlightened,'* 

Bokuju opened the gate, looked at Ummon, and then clewed it 
Not knowing what to do* Ummon went away. This was a great 
nddbp indeed* and some time later be came back to Bokuju. But he 
was treated in the same way as before. When Uminon came for a 
third time to Sokuju^s gate, his mind was firmly made up, by 
whatever moans, to have a talk wdth the master. iTiis time as soon 
as the gate was opened he squeegeed himself through the opening- 
The intruder was at once s^zed by the chest and the master de¬ 
manded: “Speakl Speakr Ummon was bewildered and hesitated. 
Bokuju, however^ lost no time in pushing him out of the gate again, 
saying, "You good-for-nothing feBow!” As the heavy gate swung 
shut^ it caught one of Ummon^s legs? and he cried out: “Obi Ohl 
But this opened his eyes to the slgnmcance of the whole proceeding. 

It is easy to infer from thiji record that Ummon's Zen experience 
had a long and arduous preliminary course, although there is in 
the record no allusion to his psyciological attitude toward the 
whole affair. His *^searchiTig and contriving** did not of course begin 
with this experience; it came to an end when be called on Bokuju. 
He knew no means of escape from the dilemma in which he found 
himself; his only hope was centered in Bokuju. But what answer 
did he get from the master? To be looked at and shut out—what 
relaUcn could this have to Ms earnest questiomng about his inner 
self? 

On his way home he must have pondered the new situation to 
the hmit of his mental capacity. This pondering, this searching 
must have been intensified by his second visit to the master, and 
on the third visit it was fast approaching a culmination, and most 
naturally ended dramatically. When he was requested by Bokuju 
to speak out if he had anything to say, to utter a word if there 
w^as something that required expression, his Zen consciousness be¬ 
came fuUy matured, and on^ a touch was needed to change it in¬ 
to an awakening- The needed touch came in the form of an intense 
physical pain. His cry* “Ohf DhT was at the same time the cry 
of satori, an inner perception of his erwn being, whose depth 
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tlow for the first time persoiially sounded so that he could 

really say, "I know, for I am I say here that the physical pain 
m Untmon's case is not to be undefslood as having any essential 
significance; it merely took pla-c^ at an opportune moment for his 
Awakening. 

(This psychological process has been depicted here somewhat 
conjectmally, but it will grow more conviocing later whoa the 
psychology of the idon ej^eralse is described according to the 
various records left by the masters, and also according to the di^ 
rections given by them to their devotees.) 




^'c 






0 * SATORl^ 


SiTom obtiins when eternity cuts into time or impinges upon 
time^ or^ which is the same thing after all, when time emerges from 
etemit}'. Time means shabetsu^ differentiation and detennination* 
while eternity is byodo, aU that is not Etemily impinging 

upon time will then mean that byodd and interpenetrate 

each other^ or to use Kegon tenmnology, the interfusion of ri (the 
universal) and ft (the indi^idua!). But as Zen is not interested so 
much in eonceptualizatiori as in ^^existentia] thinking"' so called, 
satori is said to take place when consciousness realizes a state of 
“one thought^ ^'One thought,'* ichiRetr in Japanese and ehik^no in 
Sanskrit] is the shortest possible unit of time. Just as EugUsh-speak- 
ing people say “quick as thought," thought^ i-e-r nen, represents an 
instant, i.e,, time reduced to an absolute point with no durability 
whatever* The Sanskrit means both thought and instant. 

When time is reduced to a point with no durability, it is *^absoIute 
present” Or “eternal now*” From the point of view of existential 
thinking, this “absolute present” is no abstractioiia no logic^ noth- 
ingnessi it is. on the contrary, alive with creative vitality, 

Satori is (he experience of this fact. Buddhist scholsirs often 
define tchinen, "^onc thought,” as a point of time which has neidier 
the past nor the future, that is to say, ichinen is where eteniity cuts 
into time, and when this momentous event takes place it is known 
as satori. 

It now goes without saying that satori is not stopping the flow 
of consciousness, as is ^metimes erron^iusly contended. This 
error comes from taking soimdhi as prelinunary to the experience 
of satori and then confusing with the suspension of 

thoughts-a i^^chological state of utter blankness, which is another 
word for death. Eternity has a death-aspect* too, as tong as it re- 
mains in itself, that is* as long as it remains an abstraction like 
other generalised ideas. 

^ Lfcfrtg |j|/ Zen, Ridrt & Co,> I950» pp. 46-88. 
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Etemi^ to be flJive must come dowa into the order of time 
where it can work out all its possibilities^ whereas time left to itself 
has no field of operatiorL Time must be merged into eternity, when 
it gains its meaning. Time by itself is non-existent very much in 
Che way that etenuty is impotent without time^ It is iu our actual 
living of eternity that the notion of time is poasible^ Each moment 
of living marks the steps of eternity. To take hold of eternity, there¬ 
fore, cxinsdousness must be awakened just at the very moment 
when eternity lifts its feet to step into time. This moment is what 
is known as the ^absolute present" or 'eternal now.* It is an ab¬ 
solute point of time where there is no past left behind, no future 
waiting ahead. Satori stands at this point, where potentialities are 
about to actualize themselves. Satoii does not come out of death, 
it is at the very moment of actualization. It is in fact the moment 
itself^ which means that it is life as it lives itself^ 

The bifurcation of reality is the work of the inteUect; indeed it 
is the way in which we try to understand it in order to make use of 
it in our practical life. But this is not the way to understand reality 
to the Satisfaction of our hearts. The bifurcatioo helps us to handle 
reality^ to make it work for our physical and intellectual needs^ but 
in truth it never appeals to our inmost needs. For the latter purpose 
reality must be t^en hold of as we immediately experience it* To 
set it up, for instance, in space and time, murders it This is the 
fundamental mistake we have committed in the understanding of 
reality. At the beginning of die intellecttial awakening we thought 
we achieved a grand feat in arranging reality within the frame of 
time and space. We never thought this was really preparing for a 
spiritual tragedy. 

Things are made to expand in space and to rise and disappear in 
time; a world of multitudes is now conceived. Spatially, we are 
unable to see the furthest limits; temporally, we desire to £x the 
beginning and end of things, which* Eowever, defy the efforts of 
OUT scientists and phiiosophersH We are thus kept prisoners in the 
system of our own fabricatiori. And we are most discontented pris¬ 
oners, kicking furiously against the fates. We have systematized 
things by means of space and time, but space- and tune are terribly 
disturbing ideas. 

Space is not time* time is not space; inffnite expansion cannot he 
made to harmonize with perpetual transformation; the spatial con¬ 
ception of the world tends to keep tilings stabilized in the Absolute, 
while its temporal interpretation keeps u$ in a most un^y frame 
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of mind. We crave for something eternal and yet we are forever 
subjected to states of transience. A life of siarty or seventy years is 
not at all satisfying^ and aU the work we ean accomplish during 
these short intervab does not amount to mudi. 

Take nations instead of individuals; their time-aUowance may 
be longer, but what diflference do th^ make in cycles of miZknnj- 
urns? Cultures are more enduring and seem to have same worths 
But if we are encompassed in vastness of space and endlessness of 
time, what axe they with all the philosophers, artists, and with all 
the generab and strategbts? Are they not aU like vamshing foam 
or shooting starsP 

Men of satori are not, however^ worried about these things. For 
satori stands firmly on the Absolute Present, Eternal Now, where 
time and space are coalesced and yet begin to get dlEerentiated. 
They lie there dormant, as it were, with all their futurities and 
possibilities; they are both there rolled up with all their achieve¬ 
ments and unfoldments. It is the piivLtege of satori, dtting in the 
Absolute Present, quietly to survey the past and contemplate the 
future. How does the Zen master enjoy this privilege, we may ask? 

The following story will help to make us acquainted with the 
Zen master's way of leading bb disciples to the lively content of 
the Absolute Present. 

Baso was walking one day with Hyaknjo, one of hb pupib^ See¬ 
ing a flock of wild geese flying across the sky, he said, "'Wiat are 
they?" 

nAnswered Hyakujo, HThey are wild geese, master." 

Baso asked again, ""Whither are they fiying?" 

TThey are all gone now." 

Baso turned toward Kyakujd and gave a twist to his nose. Feel- 
ing much pain, Hyakujo gave a suppressed cry^ 

Baso immediately pursued, “Are they really gone?^ 

This awakened Hyakujo to a state of satori, and the experience 
was demonstrated on the following day when the master mounted 
the platform to give Ids ocmgregation a talk on Zen. Hyakujo came 
forward and began to roll up the matting which is generally spread 
before the master for hb disciples to make their bows to lUm^ This 
rolling up as a rule means the end of the session. Baso came down 
from his seat and left for bis room. 

Hyakujo was called in* and Baso said, "When 1 have not said a 
word why did you roll up the matting?" 
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Hyakuio said^ “Yesterday you were kind enough to give my nose 
a twist which pained me very much * 

""Where is your mind wandering today?’" 

"The nose does not hurt me any more today " 

“You have indeed a deep insight into the matter of "tlsis day, 
was Basoks testimony. 

“This day*' here means the Absolute Present and corresponds to 
Umman's 'The Fifteentl^ Day' “Tliis day“ or “today" is ftonnirAi 
1(1 Japanese, for which a more expressive term is often used by the 
Zen miisters, that is, soJtJton. Soku is a difiScult term to translate; 
it means "just this," or abstractly, “selfiden tity"; sokkon. therefore, 
is "this very moment'’ and the master would often demand, “WTiat 
is the matter of this very moment?" 

When Baso twisted Hyakujo’s nose his idea was to make his 
disciple awake to the fact of tlie Absolute Present, and not to be 
just concerned with flying birds. The birds are in space and fly in 
time; you lookat thetn and you put yourself immediately in space- 
relations; you observe that they are flying, and this at once co^nes 
you in the frame of time. As soon as you are in the system of time 
and space, you step off the Absolute Present, which means that 
you are no more a free, self-regulating spirit, but a mere man. 
karma-fettered and logically-minded, Satori never comes out of 
such existence. Ileoce Baso's boundless love which prompted him 
to give a twist to Hyakujo's nose. The pain itself had nothing to do 
with Hyakujo’s satori itself. The incident afforded him an oppor¬ 
tunity- to break up the framework of consciousness, which vigor¬ 
ously and tyrannically places the mind under the rules of space 
and time and consequently of logical conceptualization, 

The masters business is to take away these shackles from the 
disciple's mind. He does this generally by means of negations or 
contradictions, proposing “to see a rainfall suspended, or not to 
call a fan a fan, or a spade a spade." This may still have a trace of 
intellection, but the twisting of the nose, or the kicking at the 
chest, or the shaking by the collar is something utterly unheard of 
in the annals of spiritual disdpline. But its effectiveness has re¬ 
peatedly and fully been proved by the Zen masters. 

It is interesting to cite the sequence of the Hyakujo incident, for 
it was quite dramatic. When he relumed to his own quarters from 
his interview with Baso in regard to the roUing-up of the matting 
he was found to be cry-ing aloud. A brother monk anxiously in¬ 
quired what was the matter with him. But Hyakujo said, “Vou go 
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to the master and find out for yourself what is the matter with me.’' 
The brother monlt went to Baso and aslted about Hyakufo. Base 
said, “You go back to him and find it out directly from him." Tlie 
brother monk came back to Hyakup and asked him about it again- 
But Hyakujd. instead of answering him, burst into a roar of laugh¬ 
ter. The monk was noapluscd. "A while ago you were crying, and 
bow is it that you are Wghing now?" Hyaltujo was nonchalant 
and said, "I was crying before, but I am now laughing." 

Undoubtedly, Hy^ujo must have undergone a deep psycho¬ 
logical change since his nose was pinched by his master Baso. He 
evidently realized that there was another fife than that which is 
under the enthralmeat of the time-concept, that is, generally found 
ruminating over the frustrations of the past and looking forward, 
full of anguish, to events yet to happen. i. .j 

The Hyakujd now oying. now laughing, does not lose sight of 
the Absolute Present. Before his satori his crying or laughing was 
not a pure act. It was always mixed with somethiog else. un¬ 
conscious consciousness of time urged him to look forward, if not 
thinking of the past As the result, he was vexed with a feeling of 
tension, which is unnecessarily exhausting. His mind was never 
complete in itself; it was divided, tom to pieces, and could not be 
“one whole mind" (issJiin or ichineu). It lost its resting-place, 
balance, stillness. Most modern minds are. therefore, neurotics, 
victims of logical confusion and psychological tension. 


In "Our Sense of the Present." an article in the Hibbert Jfouitial, 
April number. 1946. the author, Ethel M. RowcU, refers to a 
Stillness which abides in the present, and which we can expenence 
here and now." This stillness, this timeless time, is Ae infant 
made eternity." that is, it is the moment infinitely expanding- one 
moment, one and infinite." The writer's characterization of the 
sense of the Present is very informing in its connection with sato^ 
as explained in this chapter. But she does not go very far beyond 
describing the sense itself, "Ultimately a sense of the Ihesrat is 
perhaps a reflection in us of the presence of Him who is ah«^p 
present who himself is the eternity at the heart of the pr^t, the 
still point of the turning world.' And to learn to rert in the presoM 
is periiaps a first step toward the 'practice of the presence of 

God ^ ^ 

This is tentative enough, but does not open up to a satori. The 
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mere feeling for the Fresent 15 not enough to make one leap into 
the eternity and self-suffideacy of the Present. 

The feeling still leaver something dmhstic, whereas satori is 
the Absolute Present itself. And b^use of thiSp the experience 
goes along with every other experience growing ont of the serial- 
istic conception of time. Hence Hyatu|d s remarks: **lt pained me 
yesterday but it does not today/' am laughing now though I was 
crying a little while ago." Out of such daily experience as pain and 
no-paiii. Crying and laughing, human consciousness weaves a time- 
con hnuum* and regards it as reality. 

When this is accompbshedp the procedure is now reversed^ and 
we begin to build up our experiences on the screen of time. Serial- 
ism oornes first oow^ and we find our lives miserably hound bv it. 
The Absolute Present is pushed back; we are no more conscious of 
it We regret the past aud worry about the future. Our crying is 
not pure crying, nor is our laughing pure laughing. There i$ always 
something else mixed up wim it; that is^ the Present has lost its 
uinocence and absoluteness- TTie future and the past overlay the 
present and sxEfiocate it. Life is now sufiocated, maimed and 
crippled. 

A Vinaya* teacher once asked a Zen master: 

“How do you discipline yourself in your daily bfe?^ 

'The master said: "^Vhen I am hungry I eatp when I feel tired I 
sleep."^ 

Teacher; TTiat is what everybody generally does. Could he be 
said to be disciplining bimselF as inuch as yourself?'* 

Master: “NOp not in the same 

Teacher: *%^y not the same?’' 

Master: “When they eat, they dare not eat, their minds are filled 
with all kinds of contrivances- iTiercfore^ 1 say^ not the sanie.* 

M. Rowell cites in her article the story' of a London woman 
after an air raid during the war: "After a night of blitz a woman 
was seen to come repeatedly to the door of her battered UttJe house 
and to look anxiously up and down the street. An official ap¬ 
proached her* ^Can I do anything to help you?^' She answered, 

* yfnis^a In S^nikrit means “rules pf moral discipliDep" forqiliig ejrw of 
th^ three departments of the Buddhist teacMngi SiitmSp which are Buddha^s 
personal dL^ccuiies^ ^'£n^ya, rules laid, down by Buddha for his disciples of 
various grades, and Abhidharnia, philosaphicai treatises d^Jing with Bud¬ 
dhist thougbL 
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"Well, have you seen the milkman anywhere about? My man al¬ 
ways likes his early cup of tea.^ And the author adds: 'The past 
was hostliep the future uoreUable, but the companionable present 
was there with her. Life was precarious^ but—her husband wanted 
bis early cup of tear 

The only difference between the Zen master who ate and slept 
heartily and the Loudon woman who wanted milk for her hus¬ 
band's early cup of tea is that the one had satori while the other 
was just an orcUuaTy human; the one deeply looked into the secrets 
of the Absolute Present which is also "^this present little instant*' of 
everybody and of the whole worldi white most of us, including the 
other, are experiencing it and have a feeling for it, but have not 
yet had any satori about it^ 

We read in the Bible (Matt, vi, 34); "Take therefore no thought 
for the morrow; for the morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereoL"^ The idea ex¬ 
pressed here by Jesus exactly corresponds to the Zen conception 
of the Absolute Present Zen has its own way of presenting the 
idca^ and its satori may seem remote from the Christian feeling. 
But when Christians stand all naked, shorn of their dualistic gar- 
meutSp they will discover that their God is no other than the Ab¬ 
solute Present itself. 

They generally think of Him as putting on so many ethical and 
spiritual appendages, which in fact keep Him away from them^ 
th^ somehow hesitate to appear before Him In their nakedness, 
that iSf to take hold of Him in the Absolute Present. The Christian 
sense of the Absolute Present does not come to a focus and crystal- 
tize, as it were, into a satori; it is too diffused, or still contains a 
residue of time-serialistn. 


Zen has several names for satori as it is observed in its relation¬ 
ship with various fields of human experience. Some of them are 
“the mind that has no abode," "the mind that owns nothing," “the 
homeless mind,^ "the unattached rnind^** "mindlessness," ""thought¬ 
lessness,'' *'the one mind." These designations all refer to the popu¬ 
lar conception of ^mind,” and Zen strongly denies its existence as 
reality- But this denial is not the outcome of rationalization, being 
based on actual experience. The dualfstic notion of mind or thought 
and matter has been the bane of human eonsciousness, and we 
have been prevented from properly understanding ourselves. For 
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thi$ TtAson, Zen is most emphatic ip its insistence on “mindless¬ 
ness," and this not proved syllogistically but as a matter of fact 

To clear consdotisaess of any trace of attachment to the niind- 
oon<!ept, Zen proposes vadous practioa] methods, one of which is. 
accon^g to Daijn Ekai, a disciple of Baso. as follows:^ 

If you wish to have a dear insight into the mind that has no abodOp 
you have it at the very momeat when you are sitting [io the right moiMl 
of meditation]. Then you see that the mind is altogether devoid of 
thoughts, that it is not thinking of ideas, good or evil 

Things past are already past, and when you do not pursue them, the 
past mind disappears by itself, together with its contents. As to things 
that are to come, have no hankerings after them, do not have them 
conjured up in imagmatLon. Then the future mind will disappear by 
itself with siU Its possible contents. Things that are at this moment before 
your mind are already here* What is important in regard to things gen¬ 
erally ii not t£> get attached to them;. When the mind Is not attached, it 
raises no thoughts of bve er hate, and the present mind will disappear 
by Itsetf with aU its contents. 

When your mind is thus not contamed in the three divisicps of time 
[past, future, and pre^nt], it can be said that the mind is not in time 
[i.e., it is in a sta^ of timelessnessj^ 

If the mind should be stirred up, do not follow the stirrings^ and the 
following-up mind will by itself disappear. When the mind abides with 
itself^ do not hold on to abiding, and the abiding min d will by Itself 
disappear^ Thus when the na-abldtng mind obtains, this is abiEling in 
no-abode. 

When you have a clear cognizance of this state of mind, your abiding 
mind is just abiding and yet not abiding at all in any partioular abode. 
When it is not abiding it is not conscious of any particular abode to 
be kno>^Ti as uo-abiding. When you have thus a clear UvsighE into the 
slate of consciousness not abiding anywhere [that ii, when it is not fixed 
at any particular object of thought], you are said to have a clear insight 
into the original mind. This is also known as seeing into one s own being. 
The mind Ui&t has no abode anywhere is no other than the Buddha-mind. 

This no-abiding m ind is the Absolute Presenh for it has no abode 
anywhere in the past, or In the future or in the present; the mind is 

^ JitKrt "Essentials of the Abrupt Awikeiung'' (Tonga Yerntm Bon), by 
DaJju Elbd. 
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decidedly not what it is commonly understood to be by those not 
yet awakened to satod. 

Daiju says somewhere else in his book ‘"Abrupt Awakening* 
that “when the mind penetrates through This Instant, what is be¬ 
fore and what is after are manifested at once to this mind; it is like 
the past Buddhas at once facing the future Buddhas^ the ten- 
thousand things [concur] simultaneously^ so say the Sutras. Where 
all things are known in one thought, this is the spiritual fidd, for 
all-knowledge is attained here/' All these things are possible only 
when one's mind is awakened to the Absolute Present not sis a 
logical conclusion, but as saton consciousness. 

Here is an interesting story of an old woman keeping a teahouse 
at the foot of the Lung-t'an monastery in Li-chcu. Tokusan, 
who later became noted for his stafi, dropped in at tlie teahouse by 
the roadside while on pilgrimage in search of a good Zen master. 
He was a scholar of the Vufracchedikdsutrn (“Diamond Sutra”)* but 
hearing of Zen, which taught that the mind Itself w'as Buddha, he 
could not accept it and w^aoled to interview^ a Zen student. Shoul¬ 
dering his precious commentary' on the sutra, he left his abode ia 
Szu-ch"uan. 

He asked the old woman to serve him a fcn-^n. TcFi-;tn means 
refreshmentsH but literally "punctuating the mind," She asked 
what was in his rucksack. He said, This is a commentary on the 
"Diamond Sutra.' "* 

Tlie old woman resumed: have a question to ask you. If your 
answer is satisfactory I will serve you refr^hmcnts free. If other¬ 
wise, you will have to go somewhere else*" 

Tokusan said, TiVell, 1 am ready * 

The question was thisj "Acoording to the Diamond Sutra," we 
have, The past mind is unattainable, the present mind is unat¬ 
tainable, the future mind is unattainable.* Now, which mind is it 
you want to punctuate?" 

This baffled the scholar, and the old woman made him go some¬ 
where else for his refreshments- 

I do not know how Uteially “punctuating the mmi"' came 

to mean refreshments, but the old woman made a very pungent 
use of the character, jin Or $hin (mind), to put the proud scholar's 
mind at the impasse. Whatever this be. how should we understand 
the statement in the ""Diamond Sutra”? %Vhat does the mind past, 
present, and future mean? What is die signification of ""unaltain- 
able"*? 
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When saton obtains in the Absolute Present, aU these questions 
solve themselves. The mind or consciousness, serially divided and 
developed in timep always escapes our prehensLOUp is never “attain¬ 
able** as to its reality. It is only when our unconscious consdOiiS- 
nesSp or what might be called super-consciousness, comes to itself, 
is awakened to itself, that our eyes open to the timelessness of the 
present in which and from which divisible time unfolds itself and 
reveals its true nature. 

Tokusan, still uninitiated in the mystery of satort at the time of 
bis interview with the old lady of the teahouse^ could not under¬ 
stand what her question purported. His conception of time was 
gained from his pet commentary by Seiryo, which meant that his 
understanding could not go beyond logical reasonableness; die dis¬ 
tance between this and satori was immeasurablep for the difference 
was not one of calculability, but of order, of quality, of value. The 
gap between satori and rationaUty could never be bridged by con- 
ccpt-makijig and postulationp or abstract reasoning or anything be¬ 
longing to the order of intellect (vifimna)^ but by an absolute 
negation of the reason itself, which means *au eidstential leap.^ 


Another name for satori is fcensho, **seeing into one's own 
Nature ” This may suggest the idea that there is what is known as 
Nature or Substance making up one's being, and ffiat this Nature 
is seen by somebody standing against it. Tliat is to say^ there is 
one who sees and there is another which is seen, subject and ob¬ 
ject, master and guest. This view is the one generally held by most 
of us, for our world is a rational reconstruction which keeps one 
thing always opposing another, and by means of this opposition we 
think, and Our diinking in turn is projected into every field of ex¬ 
perience; hence this dichotomous world multiplying itself in¬ 
finitely, 

Kensho, on the contrary, means going against this way of think¬ 
ing and putting an end to all forms of dualism. This really means 
reennstrueting our experience from its very foundation. Wh^t Zen 
attempts is no other than the most radical revolution of our world¬ 
view. 

The rationalistic way of dissolving contradictory concepts is to 
create a third concept in which they can be harmoniously set up. 
To find out such a new concept is the work taken up bv the philoso¬ 
pher. While it is a great question whether he can finally succeed in 
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discovering Mi aU-embracing and all-uniting and aU-haimonizing 
concept^ we cannot stop short of arriving at such a result as far 
as our intellect is concerned. Endless and fruitless may be our 
effortSp but we shall have to go on this way. 

The Zen way has taken an altogether dUfferent course^ diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the logical or philosophical methods It is not that 
Zen is defiantly antagonistic to the latter; for Zen is also ready to 
recognize the practical usefulness of the inteUect and willing to 
give it the proper place it deserves. But 2jen has advocated another 
method of reaching the finality of things, where the spirit ties at 
rest with itself as well as with the world at large. It tefls us to re¬ 
treat to our inner self in which no bifurcation h^ yet taken place- 
Ordinarilyi we go out of ouiselves to seek a place of ultimate resL 
We walk on and on imKl we reach God^ who is at the head of a 
long, tedious series of bifurcations and unifications. 

takes the opposite course and steps backward, as it w^ere, 
to reach the undifferentiated continuum itself^ It looks backwardi 
to a point before the world with all its dichotomies has yet made 
its debut. This means that Zen wants us to face a world into which 
time and space have not yet put their cleaving wedges^ What kind 
of experience is this? Our experience has always been conditioned 
by logic, by time, and by space. Experience will be utterly im¬ 
possible if it is not 50 conditioned. To refer to experience free from 
Such conditions is nonsensical, one may say . Perhaps it iSp so long as 
we uphold time and space as real and not conceptually pro|ectedf 
But even when these basic conditions of cxperienoc are denied, 
Zen talks of a certain kind of esperience. If this be really the case, 
Zen experience must be said to take place in the timelessness of 
the Absolute Present, 

Do not ask how tbi^ is pmsible* for its possibility has been alt 
the time demonstrated by Zen. Wc must remember that the realm 
of Zen Is where no rationality holds good; in fact it supplies the 
field of operation for it; we can say that with ihe Zen experience 
all the rationalistic superstructure finds its solid basis. 

Incidentally we m ay remark that the Christian view of world 
starts with “the tree of knowledgCp" whereas the Buddhist world 
is the Outcome of Ignorance {ntndyd). Buddhists, therefore, 
negate the world as the thing most needed for reaching the final 
abode of rest Ignorance is ootiquered only when the state of thin^ 
prior to Ignorance is realized, which is satori, seeing into ones 
own nature as it is by itself, not obscured by Ignorance^ Ignorance 
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is the begiimiiig of ki:iowledge:p and the truth of things is not to be 
attained by piling knowledge upon knowledge, which means no 
more, no less, th^in intensifying Ignorance. 

FjiTOm this Euddhist point of view Christians are aO the time 
rushing into Ignorance when they think they are increasing the 
amount of knowledge by logical acumen and analytical subtlety. 
Buddhists want us to see our own “original face” even before we 
were bom, to hear the cry of the crow even before it was uttered, 
to be with God even before He commanded light to be. Christians 
take God and His light as things irrevocable, imperatively Imposed 
upon them, and start their work of salvation under these limita¬ 
tions. Their “knowledge** always clings to them, they cannot shake 
this shackle off; they become victims of logic and rationality. Logic 
and rationality are all very well, Buddhists say, but the real spirit¬ 
ual abodCp according to Buddhists, is found only where logic and 
rationality have not yet made their start, where there is yet no 
subject to assert itseE, no object to be taken hold of, where there is 
neither seer nor the seen, whi<^ is ““seeing into oner's own Nature.^ 


Satori, or (he "^seeing into one's own Nature," is frequently con¬ 
fused with nothingness or emptinessi, which is a pure state of nega^ 
hvity. Superficially, this seems to be justifiable. For, logically speak- 
ing, the mind awakened to the dmelessness of time has no content, 
does not convey any sense of actual experience. As to “seeing into 
one's own Nature,*' if this means a state of consciousne^ where 
there 15 neither the seeing subject nor the object seen, it cannot be 
anything else but a state of pure emptiness, which has no signifi¬ 
cance whatever for our everyday life, which is full of frustratious 
and expectations and vexatious. This is true as far as our duaUstic 
thinking is ooacemed. But we must remember that Zen deals with 
the most fundamental and most concrete experience lying at the 
basis of our daily living. Being an individual experience and not 
the conclusion of logical reasoning, it is neither abstract nor empty. 
On the contrary, it is most concrete, and filled with possibiBlies. 

If satori were a mere empty abstraction or generahsvation it 
could not be the basis of the ten thousand things. Eationali^tiod 
goes upward, getting rid of multiplicities step by step, and finally 
reaches a point which has no wid^, no breadth, merely indicating 
a position. But satori digs downward under the ground of all ex¬ 
istence in order to reach the rock which is an undifferentiated 
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whole. It is Dot somethiDg floating in the air, but a solid substantial 
entity^ though not in the sense of an indi^iduai sense-object. 

In conformity with the common-sense way of thinking, Zen fre¬ 
quently uses terms which are liable to be misgnderstood. Thus the 
term “Nature" affords good opportunity for misinterpretation. We 
are apt to take it for something underlying a phenomenal sense- 
object, though esristing in a much more subtle way, but satori does 
not consist in seeing such a subtle object^ for in the satori seeing 
there is neither subject nor object; it is at once seeing and not see¬ 
ing; that which is seen is that which sees, and \ice versa. As subject 
and object are thus one in the satori seeing, it is evident diat it is not 
seeing in the ordinary dualistic sense. And this has led many super¬ 
ficially-minded people to imagide that Zen's seeing is seeing into 
the Void, being absorbed in contemplatiOD, and not productive of 
anything useful for our practical Ufe. 

The great discovery we owe Buddhism, and especially Zed, is 
that it has opened for us the way to see into the sudmess of things, 
which is to have an insight into ""the originally pure in essence and 
form which is the ocean of transcendental prajnd-knowledge," as 
Gensha says in one of bis sermons. "The origiitally pure" is "a still¬ 
ness which abides in the present.” 

Buddhists use the word *^pure” Ed the sense of absolute, and not 
in that of freedom from dirt and external matters. TThe originally 
pure* means that which is uncOdditioned, undifferentiatedj and 
devoid of all determinations; Et is a kind of super-consciousdess in 
which there is no oppositiod of subject and object, and yet there is 
a full awareness of filings that are to follow as well as things alre-ady 
fulfilled. In a sense "the originally pure ' is emptiness, but an empti¬ 
ness charged with Wtalily. Suchness is, therefore, the two codtra- 
dictory concepts, emptiness and not^emptinesSp in a state of self- 
identitv. Suchness is not their svmthesis but their self-identity as 
concretely reali^ied in our everyday experience. 

What we have to remember here is that the concept of suchness 
is not the result of radonaliEtic thinking about experience hut just 
a plain direct description of it. Wflien we see a white flower we 
describe it as white; when it is a red one, we say it is red. This is 
simply a factual statement of the senses; w^e have not r^soned 
about redness or whiteness, we just see things red or white, and 
declare them so^ In a similar way, Zen sees with its satori-eye things 
as they are in themselves, i. e.. they are seen as such—such as they 
are, no more, no less, and Zen says so. 
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We as human beings, Zen proclaims, cannot go any further than 
this. Sdonce and philosophy wiU say that our senses are not re¬ 
liable; nor i$ the intellect; they are not to be depended upon m the 
absolutely trustworthy mstmment of knowledge, and, therefore* 
that the Zen view of suchness cannot be regarded either as the last 
source of authority. This analogy, however* does not hold good in 
the case of Zen, because the satori-seeing cannot be classea under 
the same category as the sense information. In satori there is some¬ 
thing more, though this something is something absolutely unique 
and can be appreciated only by those who have bad its experience. 

TTiis, it is true, is the case with all feelings: the feeling that you 
are an absolutely unique individuality^ the feeling that the life you 
aie enjoj^g now absolutely belongs to you, or the feebng that 
Cod is giving this special favor to you alone and to nobody else. 
But all these feelings ultimately refer to one definite subject knosvn 
as ‘'I"" which is difierentiated from the rest of the world. Satori i$ 
not a feeling, nor is it an intellectual act generally designated as 
intuition. Satori is seeing into one s own Nature; and this '“Nature” 
is not an entity belonging to oneself as distinguished from others; 
and in the "seeing'" there is no seer, there is nothing seen; "Nature" 
is the seer as well as the object seeup Satori is ‘^mindlessness" "one 
absolute thought," "the absolute present,” "originally pure,'^"empti¬ 
ness," "suchness," and many other things. 

According to the Zen master* our sense experience alone is not 
enough; nor is intelleetioiip if we wish to sound the bottomless 
abyss of reality; satori must be added to it* not mechanically or 
quantitatively^ but chemically, as it were, or qualitatively. When 
we hear a bell or see a bird flying, we must do so by means of a 
mind christeued by satori* that is to say, we then hear the bell even 
prior to its ringing, and See the bird even prior to its birth. Once the 
bell rings or the bird flies* they are already in the world of the 
senses, which means that they are differentiated, subject to intel¬ 
lectual analysis and synthesis* which means in turn that “the origi¬ 
nally pure” has been adulterated, leading to further and further 
adulteratioas, that there is no longer "the full moon of suchness” 
as seen by Buddhist poets, but one now thickly veiled with threat¬ 
ening clouds. Suchness is synonymous with pureness. 


Zen masters wish us to see into that unconsdous consciousness 
which accompanies our ordinary dualistically-detenmned con- 
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sciDusciess. The ’"unconscious” so called here is not the psychologi¬ 
cal unconscloits; which is regarded as making up the lowest 
stratum of our mUidi probably accumulated ever since we began 
to became conscious of our own existence. “The unconscious" of 
the Zen master is more logical or epistemological than psychologi¬ 
cal it is a sort of undifierentiated knowledge, or knowlaige of 
non-distinction^ or transcendental prfi/nn-knowledge. 

In Buddhism generally two fonns of knowledge are distin¬ 
guished; the one is pfnpm and the other is Fropd is all- 

kiowledge {sawajna)^ or transcendental knowledge, i.e,^ knowl¬ 
edge undifferentiated, VifW^na is our relative knowledge in which 
subject and object are distinguishablep indudiag both knowledge 
of concrete particular things and that of the abstract and universab 
Pmjm underlies all vijnafin, but vifnana is not coosdous of prafnd 
and always thinks it is sufficient in itself and with itself, having no 
need for prafnd. But it is not from lAffidm, relative knowledge, that 
we get spiri^al satisfaction. However much of vijfidfia we may ac^ 
cumulate, we can never find our abode of rest in it> for we somehow 
feel something missing in the inmost part of our being, wliich 
science and philosophy can never appease. 

Sdenco and philosophy do not apparently exhaust Reality; 
Reality contains more things than that which is taken up by our 
relative knowledge for its investigatiou- What is still left in Reality, 
aceording to Buddhism, turns toward prafnd for its recognition. 
Pro^d corresponds to “unconscious consciousness* already referred 
to. Our spiritual yearnings are nev'Cr completely satisfied unless this 
prafnd or knowl^ge is awakened, whereby the whole field of con¬ 
sciousness is exposed, inside and outside, to our full view. Reahty 
has now nothiug to hide from us. 

The Zen master^s life-efforts are concentrated in awakening this 
prafnd^ unconadous consciousness* knowledge of non-distinction^ 
which, like n vision of wiU-o'-the wisp, unobtrusively, tantalixingly, 
and constantly shoots through the mind. You try to catch i^ to 
examine it on your palm, to name it deGnitcly* so that you can refer 
to it as a definitely determined individual object. But this is im¬ 
possible because it is not an object of dualisticaUyHiisposed intel¬ 
lectual treatment. 

Frajnd is not, however, that dark consciousness of the brute or 
child which is waiting for development and clarification. It is, on 
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the contrary, that form of consciousness which we can attain only 
after years of hard seeking and hard thinking. The thinking, again^ 
is not to be confused with mere rntdlection; for it must be, to use 
the temunoiogy of Kierkegaard* existential thinking and not dia- 
iecticaJ reasoning. The 2Ien consciousness thus realized is the 
highest form of consciousness. 


7* SOME ASPECTS OF ZEN BUDDHISM^ 


1 

The most impDrtaHt pr^cticaJ and, yet in a way, philosophica] task 
of every Mahay ana Buddliist is sQuarely to meet the question of 
sameness and diff-erence, unity anci diversity^ hy^o and 
and to solve it in his own fashion and to his own inner satisfadion. 
This is not an intellectual work imposed upon him^ for he is not 
always supposed to have an intellect equal to the task—even the 
great philosophers find it very hard indeed to probe the problem 
Successfully and to the fulfilment of their logical requiremsits> 
What the Buddhist is asked to do is to solve the problem in a prao- 
bcal way. That is to say^ he is to have his troubled heart thoroughly 
quieted and at rest as to the meaning of his life, Philosophieally 
speakings sameness in difference and difference ia sameness^ or^ to 
use Buddhist terminology^ bydda m sk^ib^isu and shnJjefsfi in 
byodd^ or I more diiecdyi byo^ sofai s/m&efsu and soiti 

byfitid—this is the formula given out by the Buddhist philosopbers 
for the solution of the problem, and if the Buddhist only has an 
insight into its truth, complete contentment will by itself come to 
his heart* What he actually needs is this contented state of mind 
in which he can meet every possible occuireoee great and small in 
his life. Philosophy is not necessarily his concern. It is only when 
his inner mind is analysed by the philosopher that the latter finds 
here the realization of the principle of byodo sohu shahstsu shiibet^ 
su soJbtf No practical Buddhists hold forth this abstract 

principle before them as the problem for solution. They simply find 
themselves troubled in a strange and annoying manner and wish 
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to be debvered from iL After a great deal of spiritual struggle they 
finally find themselves mysteriously released from the bond which 
has been the source of their constat annoyance. When later they* 
if at all philosophically InclinedL examine themselves, their release 
is disclosed to have b«n along the line of byodS soku ^betsu and 
f/iohetsu sofcti byddo. This is a Idnd of dialectical interpretation 
given to the inner personal ^perience which has taken plate prior 
tn the interpretation or expression. The experience dumb in itself 
is now said to have found its mouthpiece. This is what 1 mean by 
the practical solution of the great problem which be$ets us in 
every walk of Our life. I only wish here to emphasize the fact that 
the solution is an inner personal experience and not an intellectoal 
one. 

In Zen Buddhism this practical solntioo is called satoii^ corre¬ 
sponding to “the establishment of faith" {sbinfm ketsujd) in the 
teaching of the Pure Land school of Buddhisni, The attainment or 
"opening"^ of satori is thus the object of Zen discipline. Without 
satori there is no Zen, that is, without seeing into the truth of 
byddo soku simbetsu and byodd, Zen loses its raisou 

d'etre. However fine and plausible the talk or argument may be 
which we can advance about the truth, there is no Zeu in it utJess 
there is satori underlying iL Zen goes directly against the concep¬ 
tual understanding of it. There is nothing mysterious about satorL 
The Zen masters would say: when we see an apple, we know at 
once and in a most ooavindng manner that it is an apple and not a 
table. No amount of argument against this conviction will ever 
succeed in repudiating it; satori is a kind of inner sense perception. 

As satori is not thus the outcome of intellection the Zen masters 
avoid the use of conceptual language, using concrelo terms instead 
and illustrating the truth by imageries and paradoxes. At first sight 
their sermons or dialogues (mondo) are almost nonsensical, they 
yield no inteDigible meaning as far as their logical process of 
reasoning is applicable. But after some time of intensely concen¬ 
trated pondering on the statement* one comes all of a sudden upon 
its meaning, and realizes that the Zen masters are after all giving 
us facts as they actually see them with no idea of mystifying them. 

Here 1 wish to make a remark about what may be termed Zen 
methodology known as mondd. The Zen truth is characteristically 
developed by this method. Mondo literally means "questioning- 
and-answering.'* The master or the disciple asks a question or 
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drops fl remark which is takeD up by the other side; the morufd may 
dieo come abruptly to an end. As it is not meant dialecticAliy 10 
develop the sense contained in the questton or statement* this ab¬ 
rupt ending is oatural. A mondo sometimes goes ou a little further 
than this, but rarely beyond a fourth or fifth exchange of views. 
As far as the truth itself is eonoemed, just the lifting of a finger or 
a coughing is enough to demonstrate it. But a demonstration always 
goes beyond Itself, it points to something else, and the mondo rises 
out of this fact The wheel of truth is never Imown in its suchness 
until it “revolves,’’ and from this revolution starts a questioning* 
and-aosweringh When this initial movement is understood, the 
whole truth is realized including the “wheer itself. But let it re¬ 
main im^asped at the source of its movement and auy amount of 
dialogumg wiM be sheer superfluity. Zen has therefore a mondd 
and not a dialogue. 

The hallowing selections from the Hektgan^hu {Fi-yen Chi) 
considered "The First Book of Zen Buddhism" will illnstrate what 
has been pointed out in the foregoing statements as regards the 
nature and content of Zen experience. The key to the understand¬ 
ing of these mondd is natoimly to have a satori whereby the Irutb 
of byddo soh* shabetsu or &oku byddd is made to reveal 

itself, and this not in a metaphysical or an intell^dual way as these 
abstract terms may suggest^ but in the most cono'ete and pracdsal 
way,, $0 that the truth is perceived while taking up your cup of tea,^ 
or while defending your$elf against the onslaught of a deadly foe» 
or while witnessing the destruction of a whole city by an earth¬ 
quake or by the enemy's bursting shells. The mmdd that follow 
may look innocent enough and to some too abstract and transcen¬ 
dental. But as the object of Zen discipline is to get in touch per¬ 
sonally with the ’Terfect Way" and to live it* what looks innocent 
or abstract is full of threatening reality. 


2 

Joshu Jnshin of the Tang dynasty used to give the following 
sermon: “The Perfect Way is not difficult, only it abhors selecting- 
aud-choosing/ As soon as something is asserted, there is a select- 
ing-and-choosing, there is a ludd blanlmess; but I am not in that 
lucid blanfaiess. Do yoUp however, pay regard to it, or notr 
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This semopk is based on Sosan’s well-known poem on TThe Bfr 
lieving MincL" S^an is the diird patriarch of Zen Buddhism in 
China and the poem begins with these lines: 

The Perfect Way is not dLScuit^ 

Only it abhors selecdng-aad-choosijig. 

Let there be neither love nor hate. 

And all will be boundless, lucid blankness. 


This may require explanation. The "Perfect Way” is the highest 
truth or reality^ to realize which is the object of discipline, in 
fact, of all religion and philosophy. Those acquainted with Chinese 
history of thought know well what the Way or Tao means, which 
corresponds to some extent to the Western conception of Logos. 
Now* Sosan declares that there is nothing difficult in the nature of 
the Perfect Way^ nor in our understaoding of it; but as long as our 
mind is confused with ideas of opposition resulting from seloctiog- 
and-choosing^ such as love and hate^ good and badi right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, beauty and ugliness, it i$ unable to 
see into the Way itself. Oppositions and contradictions, and con- 
sequently an endless series of compbcations all starting from select- 
ing-and-ihoosing, put our minds in utter confusion^ but when this 
confusion is cleared away* aU becomes ludd because there is noth¬ 
ing to obstruct the inner eye^s surveying the boundless blaidcn^ 
of the Absolute, that is, of the Perfect Way. What is to be noted 
here is that the Way is not mere blankness, an absence of all dis¬ 
tinctions, where nothingness conceived negatively rules, but there 
is a lucidity in it whereby a world of multiplicities is illmnined- 
This is why Joshu declares that am not in that lucid blanfcrtess^** 
If he stays there, his Way is no more perfect or absolute, it becomes 
conditioned, it becomes an idea, and subjects itself to the laws 
governing the world of particulars. But if he does not keep his eye 
on the ludd blankness, he is mured up in the melee of conditions. 
To strike the balance as it were is necessary and this not ideation- 
ally. Hence Joshu's last sentence: “Do you pay regard to ft or not?** 
His pupils are now urged to see with their own eyes into the secret 
of bymd ^oku shubetsu and ^^kabetsu soku byddd. 

We can say that byddd here corresponds to the ludd blankness 
of Joshu while shobftsu is selecting-and-choosing. The truth of Zen 
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is to iiAve both at one stroke byddo and sJiaiiefJti or selecting-and- 
choDsing and lucid blantness, 

"At one stroke” is a psychological expression. Logically speaking, 
this experience is to discover a third term bridging the two con¬ 
tradicting or Opposing ideas, byddo and One may ask 

if there could be any third term that would connect byddo and 
shabeisti. This is where the philosopher is working hard to give 
expression to the idea, while the Zen master would simply say. You 
find it by yourself, and know what it is. If you do^ speak, sMakt 
When you **speak,“ he rests with it, and as to mteqiretiiig me ex¬ 
perience he leaves it to tfae philosopheri 

Soku (chi in Ghinese], the connectLog particle, is a kind of sign 
of identity^ showing that the relation between the two terms* 
byddd and shafeetoj, is one of identity. But this idea of identity as 
existing between by^6 and just shabetsu is not to the point and 
is apt to lead to a misapprehension, While the Buddhist philoso¬ 
phers are quite painstaking to define the relation between the two 
ideas by saying not only soku siuibttsti but shotefsti $oku 

byodb, the relation is not properly that of Identity, You cannot |ust 
place over byddd, or conversely, and say that they coin¬ 

cide. It i$ more than identity, it goes b^^nd geometry^ can we 
say that It is a land of moving or living identity, in which each 
particular retaining its particularity is yet more than itself so that 
there is a state of universal interpenetration or toterchangeabilify 
among all particulars? It is a very elusive relationship w^hen one 
attempts to give it verbal definition. This is why Zen avoids ab¬ 
straction and conceptnalisin. 

Jdshu thus in his semon does not use such abstract terms as 
hyddo and sbcbetsu^ his terminology is much closer to our daily 
experiences, “selectijig-and-choosing" is what we are practicing 
every day, ”Ludd blankness” i$ somewhat mystical but it is an ex¬ 
perience familiar to students of Yoga or Zen^ and much prmed and 
held dear by some of them. Joshu wishes on the one hand to keep 
them away frtsm this thought, this hankering after blankness, and 
on the other hand from being swallowed up in the surging waves 
of particular phenomena. His question may not be of much con¬ 
sequence, and you can answer it readily from the conceptual point 
of view, I believe. But what he wants is to see his pupils in a practi¬ 
cal and living way realbe the truth, and if they re^y realized It, 
they could demonstrate the experience in a most convincing man- 
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ner and th«refcire entirely satisfyiiigly to the master. I^t us see it 
his pupib succeeded. 

Chie of the monks stood up and coimter-que$tiODed his masteti 

"If you are not in the lucid blankness, to what do you pay re¬ 
gard?*^ 

This counter-questioning clearly shows that the questioner has 
entirely missed Ae point the master wished to direct his attention 
to. He took the master literally and logically, for he is quite right 
in projposirig this counter-questiaD as far as the superficial sense of 
Joshu s remark is Concerned. If the master himseif is not in the 
Judd blankness what does he wish his pupils to hold dear? "Ludd 
blankness'^' is the principle of sameness where all differences are 
merged into the One. To take hold of this One is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the objective of Zen or general Bud<Dijst discipline. 
But Joshu says that ne is not with the One and to all appearance 
wants his pupib to walk away from it Is this right? The monk 
utterly failed to locate the whereabouts of the master. Hence his 
eoiMiter-questioning sadly betraying the aUence in him of the 
spirit of Zen. 

The master's answer was, 

*T know not either,” 

The answer is quite significant It has nothing to do with agoos- 
ticlsm. The master is no ignoramus. He knows perfectly welt but 
his knowledge is not of the same order as the knowledge we have 
of tilings relative. His knowledge of the lucid blankness in relation 
to selectmg-and'Choosing is not to be measured by the ordinary 
standard we use in the realm of logic and discrimination, though 
this does not mean that it is altogether mystical and lost in ob¬ 
scurantism. To those who have no experience along this line, it is 
an absurdity. The rnonk never expected such an answer from the 
master^ which is really no answer. Naturally this furtiier question: 

*If you know not, why do you say that you are not in the lucid 
hlankness?” 

Unfortunately, the monk is altogether moving on a different 
plane; he and his master are using apparently the same language^ 
but the meaning each attaches to it h^ nothing in common with the 
other. Unless the monk effects a leap from his plane to that of the 
master, this mondo vrill never come to a consummation desired 
Jbshu s final remark is: ^'Enough with your askingl Make your bow 
now, and retirel* 
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Has the monk really Bnisbed his asking? From tus point of view 
he seems to have pleoty of questioning yet to do. Joshii knows 
that^ but from J^hu s point of view aU the questioning the monk 
can make In this connection is exhausted^ for further arguing 
cannot do anything good except repeating without an end the 
same old question. But once let the monk rise from the position he 
so obstinately holds and all will be clears know not either"* 
showed the way for the monk how to ^ise^ hut if this ooidd not be 
made use of^ no further exchange of words would be needed. Or 
we can say this: the monk's last question or rather argument **When 
you know not, why do you say that you are not in the lucid blank- 
ness?'* is the question ^ the intolligent minds are ever asking and 
yet none of them have come to a final solution with aU their intelli¬ 
gence. This fact is significants There must be anotiaer approach to 
the question; probably the question itself is the answer. When an 
answer is sought outside the question^ it leads nowhere^ that is to 
say, one comes back to the original question after going through 
a round of all possible answers. Joshu had the same experience and 
has finally come to the conclusion that the inteirogation itself is 
the affirmation. We intelligently ask, “Why?** or ”Wliat?" or 
“Whence?" or “Whither?^ expecting the answer in a form of affir¬ 
mation; but the answer is in the question itself^ To "Why?"^ wc an¬ 
swer, ""WhyPI" with an exclamation mark added, though not in 
surprise, nor with any sense of doubt. 

"*1 do not know either." "Enough with your questioning! Make 
your bow noWi and retirel" Unless we shift our position of select- 
ing-and-cfaocsing to a higher or broader plane of thought where 
prcjnd has her abode* we shall never be able to see into Jdshu s 
mind and grasp the outcome of his two statements. 

The whole mondo is reproduced below in order to have an in¬ 
tegral survey of iL 

Joshu us^ to give this sermon: “The Perfect Way is not diffi¬ 
cult, only it abhors selecting-and-choosing. As soon as something 
is asserted, there is a selectiog-and-choosing, there is a lucid blanks 
ness; but 1 am not in that ludd blankness. Do you, however, pay 
regard to it, or not?^ 

A monk rose from the rank and asked, ""If you are not in the ludd 
blankness, to what do you pay regard?^ 

J^hu said, *1 know not either. 

The monk pursued, *^lf you know not, why do you say that you 
are not in the ludd blankness?^ 
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Joshu concluded^ "Enough with your askingl Make your bow 
now, and letirer 

Seccho, of the Sung dynasty, who selected the one hundred 
cases of Zen mondd for the Hekigmshu, has his comnientary verse 
attached to the abovCp which literally translated is as follows: 

The Perfect Way is not difficulty 

Every word, every phrase uttered is that. 

Manyness of the One, 

Non-duality of the Two, 

In the sky^ as the sun rises the moon sets; 

Before the railings, the high mountains and the refreshing 
waters. 

When consciousness is all gone in your dried-up skulL 
where is the feeling of joy? 

Yet the dragon's smging is he^rd not quite silenced in 
the dead forest. 

Difficult] Difficult! 

Se]ecting''aDd-chD05ing and ludd blankness—use your own 
eyes to see. 

Let me give you a paraphrase of these lines which are, 1 am 
sure, hardly inleiUgible to roost readers of this paper. *The Per¬ 
fect Way is not difficult"—so it is declared by the third patriarch and 
heartily endorsed by J^hu. But really it is not at aU so difficult as 
we may unagioe; for every word and every phrase we may utter is 
in accord with the Perfect Way itself. Not only when it is as¬ 
serted but even when it is negated, the Perfect Way lies before 
you in its completeness, neither hurt nor helped. How 1$ this? 
When you afBrm the One, multiplidtics are found included m it 
The One is one only when there are the Many. The One is the 
Many. When you speak of the Two, subject and object, mind and 
matter, noesis and noema, God and the world, Buddha and Sar- 
vasattva, they are not really two^ nor are th^ one. Do you want to 
see into the s^rets of this paradox? Look up toward the heavens, 
and you see ihe sun rise in the moming as the moon fade$ away 
behind the dawning clouds. Look out from the window of your re¬ 
treat among the mountains far away from human habitation. 
How deep the valley lies before youl and how refreshingly cool 
the stream runsl The secrets are no secrets here, all is manifest 
But if you still conf^s your inabili^ to decipher them, I will tell 
you what to do now. Have your mind thoroughly purged of all 
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prepossessed ideas^ feelings, imaginations, and other sundries 
rising out of the fundajnental prejudice known as “selectiog’-and- 
choosing": let your so-called consciousness be like unto a dried-up 
skull where not a speck of life principle is left pulsating; and when 
this is carried out to perfection, lo and beholdp there you hear the 
singing of the dragon even in the midst of the dead forest of the 
unconscious where you thought aU vitality gone and no gTeeniiO$s 
at Sight A mysterious scene of resuscitation has taken place, for a 
new life has now come up, the phoenix has risen out of the ashes, 
the lotus blooms forth from the flaming fire^ This is the Zen revela¬ 
tion. Difficult indeed thisl Let those who have an eye to see, see 
into the fountainhead of things and realize by themselv^ where 
the selecting-and-choosing takes its rise and where the lucid 
blankness spreads itself before them! They will tiren understand 
what is meant by bt/ddo soku sJmbetsu and sotu 

Edgo, who is the commentator On the Heldg^n-shu, adds: When 
a state of absolute oneness { byddd) is realis!:ed, yoo perceive as 
before a mountain as mountain, and a river as river, heaven as 
heaven, and earth as earth; and yet heaven is sometimes earth, and 
earth heaven, a mountain is not a mountain, a river is not a river. 
How is it so? How is it possible that “A” is at once “A" and "^not-A?^ 
How do we escape this contradiction? Engo does not seem to be 
troubled at all with the irrationality, for he quietly proceeds to $ay 
that “When the wind comes, trees are stirred; when the waves are 
high, the boat is lifted up; spring is for germination, summer for 
gro\^th, autumn for harvesting, and winter for Teservation.“ This 
is generally the way the Zen masters synthesize as it were all Ic^caj 
contradictions. 

The reference to the skull and to the dragon singing in Seccho's 
versified commentary as above cited is derived from Ac loUowing 
mondd: 

A monk asked Kyogen, “What is the Way?^ 

Kyogen replied, “The singing dragon in the dead tree." 

Monk: **Who is the man walking in the Way?^ 

Kyogen: “An eye glairing in the skuU." 

Later this monk came to Sekisb and asked: *What is meant by 
the singing dragon in the dead tree?* 

Seldsd: “A feeling of jOy is still here." 

Monk: nVhat is meant by a glaring eye in the skuUr 
Sekiso: “Consciousness is still here.'" 

The monk again called on Sozan and proposed the same ques- 
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Idea: “What is meant by the siit^Dg dragOD in the dead tree?^ 
ScoAm nrhe paUatioe is not iiitermpted," 

Monk: "What is meant by a glarijig eye in the skull?^' 

Sozam ^'Not tliorDugbJy dried up.** 

Monki “Who hears it?" 

Sozan: *The whole universe resounds with it^ and there is non# 
who hears it nol7 

\loiik: “What melody is it that is sung by the dragon?^ 

Sozan: ^'It is an unknown melody, but those who hear it are lost 
to- themselves.* 

The dried-up skull and the dead tree or forest stand as symbols 
for a state of absolute oneness to which all particulars have been 
reduced. What Zea experiences, however^ is not the skull or the 
dead wood of oneness in which no life is mcning. The skull must 
have an eye, a living, glaring eye whereby it surveys a world of 
particulars; the dead tree must give shelter to a singing dragon 
whose music can be heard throughaut the chlUacosm. But* some 
may ask, why an eye in the skull instead of in this living body? 
Why the dragon in the dead tree instead of in the clouds bearing 
thunder and lightning? To undeistand this* we have for once to 
go through Zen experience ourselves, for it is only when we reach 
the dark«t abyss of unconsciousness that we become aware of the 
working of the cosmic process wherein we are provided with an 
eye and can listen to the snorting dragon. 

3 

In order to further elucidate the nature of the Perfect Way 
which was one of Joshti's favorite topics of sermon, the following 
are selected again from the in which there are alto¬ 

gether four motidb relative to the same subject, ^ach monrfe ap^ 
proaches it from a different angle and is in the shrewdest manner 
yet most artlessly handled by the master. While those who 
have an eye to see can see where the master is, the uninitiated are 
naturally at a loss what to make of his apparently most elusive 
treatment of the topi& 

A monk came up to foshu and asked: "[It is said that] the Per- 
fwt Way is not difficult, only it abhors selecUng-and-choosing. 
What happens then when there is no selecting-and-choosing?* 
Joshu: "Above the heavens and below the heavens, I alone am 
the honored oneP 
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Monk: "This i$ still a selecting-aiid-choosing." 

Jdshu: "O you philisti]i€[ Where i$ the selfictmg-and-dioosingl" 

The monk remained sUenC. 

In this mofidd we can see that n$ far as leasonuig Ls concerned 
the monk's question is quite to the point. All our reasoning starts 
from “selecthjg-and-chwKing" as the Chinese Zen masters have it, 
and reflection is the prerogative of the human mind. What will be¬ 
come of it if there is no selecting-and-chcosingP Either we fall 
back to the original chaos of the unconscious, or we go beyond the 
plane of inteU^dion* How do we e$cape this dilemma? As lone as 
we are what we are, there must be a way to solve it The monk in 
question here, however, does not fully understand where Jdshu is 
and pursues him along the line of lo^csdity. Even when the answer 
is given squarely expressing the truUi of no-selecting-and-chcM>sing 
the monk is unable to it. He erpostulates hut the master knows 
better. He seems to mean when he declares, "^Above the heavens 
and below the heavens I alone am the honored one,* that here is 
reaUty not at all affected by the logic of selecting-and-choosing. 
This is the utterance legendarily ascribed to Sakyamuni himself 
when he came out of hi$ mother's womb. It is really a statement of 
absolute afBrmation, and it is only when this is thoroughly tinder- 
stood that one com^ to the reahKation of the Perfect Way- With 
the monk, however, it was not so, for he was still ^ping in the 
maze of words and ideas. As long as one stays on this plane^ it is 
impossible for him to scale the height where minds like Joshu's are. 
It is not difGcult on the other hand, to come down so to speak from 
the height erf absolute afiSimation to the level of relativity and con¬ 
tradiction, because the latter gains its meaning only when it is re¬ 
ferred to the Absolute. The monk remains a philistine with all his 
intellectual ingenuity Inasmuch as he is a ju^ler of Ideas. 

Secchd s veiled comment may be regard^ as referring either 
personally to Jdshu or to the Perfect Way itself : 

[He or it] resembles the nnfathomablUty <rf the ocean 

And the unscalability of the mountaii]. 

The mosquito plays [to no purpose] with the typhoon raging tlufou^ 
the air; 

The ant kbois [in vain] to shake a pilkr of iron. 

Selecting! Chousmgl 

Look at the eloth-dium hanging on the eaves! 
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The Perfect Way is beyond aU modes of measurement, any at¬ 
tempt at measuring is 10^ a mosquito going against a hurricane 
or an ant trying to shake the steel coustruciion. If we take Seccho 
as cominenting on Joshu s position, we can &ay this; the monk is 
the ant and the mosquito^ and how can he expect to cope with a 
giant like Joshu? At any rate, all our endeavors to reach an ultimate 
conclusion by means of selectiag-and-cboosing are altogether use¬ 
less as a drum fitted with doth instead of leathen however much 
we may beat it no audible respouse issues. From another point of 
view* however, the value of the cloth-drum may be said to con¬ 
sist in its very valuelessness. Things belonging to this world of 
particulars are useful, and modem people vie with one another to 
make them work more efficiently, and the outcome of it all Ls Ihif 
state of unrest and strain as we are at present experiencing. “Tlie 
Perfect Way,"^ I am sure, “is not difficint," nor is it so nervous as 
we are. 

In order to make the whole mondo more intelligible and palat- 
able, if this is possible, to our readers, I add here a few words in¬ 
tended to be explanatory. As long as we are living in thk world 
of opposites^ we cannot do away with selocting-and-choosiiig 
whidi is indeed the essence ol human intellect. To do away with 
se!ectiug-and-choosing therefore inevitably means to go to annihi¬ 
lation, the negation of all things pr^ented to our senses, outer and 
inner. The monk*s question is quite a natural one which all of us are 
likely to ask if we are told that annihilation is the Perfect Way, Be¬ 
ing a Zen adept* Joshu never argues, but simply asserts* and his 
statement is conclusive enough, we can never expect to go any 
further than that. In spite of apparent aunihiiatioa implied in the 
erasure of sdectiiig-and-choosing, the fact that ‘I am." or, to quote 
Buddha and Joshu again, *Ab^^e the heavens and telow the 
heaven^, I alone am the honored one," remains indisputably true; 
for when the monk talks to me, I give him the answer This fact is 
the most mysterious one and the most solemn and di^ttifying one, 
too. If you fail to realize it, you are quite a commonplace person¬ 
ality* “Before Abraham was, I am"-this is the Christian way of ex¬ 
pressing the same fact, and the Christians are asked to grasp the 
meaning of it. If th^ fail, they are philistines just as much as Joshu V 
monk questioner. I am —this is not the outcome of selecting-and- 
choosing. Engo comments here "The mountains crumble, the 
rocks split ■ before this fact. 
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There was still another monk trying to tacUe the old niaster 
Jdshu on the problem of the Perfect Way, He saids “The Perfect 
Way Is not difficult, otJy it abhors $electing-and-choosing. Is this 
not a favail te hjding'place for some masters, where however they 
find themselves imprisoned?^ 

Jffihii^s reply was: “Once 1 was asked about it five years ag<^ 
and e\'er since I have laot been able to answer it** 

This motido gives us some points to reflect upon. We have for 
once to realize that whatever statement we can make about the 
Perfect Way or final reality or the Absolute is bound to miss the 
mark, for it is always about the thing and not the thing itself. How¬ 
ever eloquecdy and however minutely we may describe an apple, 
no amount of description can go any further than the linuts 
ascribed to a description, for description cannot be fact. 

When the pointing finger is taken for the moon, what ensues is 
more than a ramedy of error. If a master takes refuge^ always in 
the statement that “the Perfect Way is not difficult < . » and does 
not know further what to do with it, he digs his own grave and is 
buried ahve in it. Absolule affinnation must be dynamic aud not 
static* therefore not dead; it must bloom forth as a perfect flower 
in the garden of complerities. It must have vitahfy and creativity; 
the singing dragon must dance out of the dead forest Selectmg- 
and’<hoosing" must evolve from the very midst of uo-setecting-and- 
choosing, that is* of the lucid blanlcnessr Bj^odo soku 
and sh^etsu soku by^d must be a living fact and not a mere 
verbal inane assertion. To hide oneself in it and to look wise is not 
the Perfect Way of the Zen mastens. If one at all claims to be an 
adept In Zen* he must know how to be more than just verbose. The 
monks question bits the mark hardi- If it were addressed to some¬ 
body else, he might feel very much perplexed; but the man stand¬ 
ing before the monk was Joshu himself, one of the greatest Zen 
masters, especially great in the use of the tongue. Engo justly com¬ 
ments that if not for a master of Joshu s caliber and expeTienoe the 
gauntlet must have been found very heavy indeed to take up. See> 
however, how nonchalantly J^hu comes out of the trap so cleverly 
set against him. His mnoeent answer, apparently a kind of apolon 
getic confession, keeps the monk's mouth effectively dosad forever. 
T was once asked about it five years ago, and ever since I have 
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not been abie to answer it7 Is this an apology, or a confesston, or 
an evasioiiP If not, what can the statement be? VVbat was it that put 
the impudent monk to silence? 

This is what mdces some people say that Zen is difficult to un¬ 
derstand. So it is indeedn What Icxjks like an apology is really one 
of the most straightforward statCEncnts one can make about the 
Absolute. Idshu is not e dialectiemn, he is not used to debating, he 
always talks directly to the point, and therefore nn one can go 
around or beyond tijs jemark^ It is £nai, youi rejection or accept¬ 
ance must be wholehearted^ there is no halfway meeting. As Engo 
says, there is no crack in Joshu through which one can insert an 
edge of controversial argumentation. 

Although quite unnecessary 1 may add a few words here, Jdshii 
confesses that for the past five years he has been at work to find 
a good answer to the question any mtelligent mind might come to 
asl^ but in vain+ In truth, all wise men, since of old, since the dawn 
of consciousness in the universe, have been asking the same ques¬ 
tion over and over again, and what final words have they been able 
to give? Except this, “I know not” It is indeed the final word one 
can ever give to the riddle of the world. But, mind you, it is not the 
confession of ignorance from the intellectual point of view, from 
the point of view of sele<ling-ajfld-dioosing. Superfidally it con¬ 
fesses ignorance, but to be ignorant in this wise is the consununa- 
tion of wisdom, of super-intellection. Being so, the T know nor 
is altogether sadsfylng to the most seriously inquiring mind, there 
is nothing negative about it, it is absolute affirmation in spite of Its 
grammatical fomx A Zen master was asked, "What is the most 
phenomenal event in the whole world?^ The master gave this as 
an answer; "I sit here alone in this mountaiDd'^ This is an affirma- 
tion; but is there any difference, as far as the ultimate meaning is 
concerned, between the negative "I know not*^ and the affirmative 
I sit here*? "I sit here by myself* is indeed the most phenomenal 
event^ and do you know the reason of it? "No, I knew mlT but “1 
am just the same. Wonderful indeed (his I Another Zen master 
seeing a monk approach opened the gate widely and greeted him 
with this query: *What is this?^ The greeting was returned with 
tile same note, "What is this?" Whereupon the master nodded and 
rebred into his room. What more can w^e say than *I here all by 
myself"; "Whatis this?^ know not"? What else can we do than 
the nodding and returning to the study? AH this points to the same 
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fact, to the same truth, to the same ejcperiencoi and wbeo one of 
these statements or doings is understood, the rest follow in the 
steps. 

There was a recluse philosopher in the Tosu monastery whose 
name was Sodo. He was deeply involved in the task of iscover* 
ing the ‘'Perfect Way'^ under the guidance of Seccho the master. 
FmaUy, he succeeded in the work* and when one day the master 
asked him about it, Sodo the recluse simply shoutedi "O you tius 
beastr Is this not outrageous^to answer like this to his master s 
civil inquiry? But we can rmwk that it is possible only for him 
who had real ejiperience to behave before the master so msolently^ 
and that it is the latter indeed who Is really satisfied with the dis¬ 
ciple's wholly ignoring the conventionalism of our worldly life- 
The behavior of this lunatic rednse monk was in other ways too 
altogether out of the common run. When he went ont to attend 
rehgious ceremonies he used to cany out his womout saudajs and 
the sutras together as one bundle in his ^ When asked. What 

is your fan^y usages he would answer* “A pair of sandals wrap¬ 
ped up in the hasayar The kas&ya (kem in Japanese) is a robe 
signifying the hoiiness of the wearer‘s profession* while the san¬ 
dals, though highly necessary for practical purposes and by no 
means despicablOp are usually class^ with things dirty and value¬ 
less especially when they are womout ones- So the recluse has 
now made one bu ndle of these two contradicting objects, cartymg 
them on his shoulder triumphantly. This may be regarded as 
symbolizing his absolute aflSnnation. When he was further asked 
as to tile ummate meanmg of his strange bundle of syuthesisi he 
would say* "Barefooted I go down the mountain" Evidently he 
does not stay with his affirmation or abide in his lucid blankness, 
he is active enough occasionally to leave his mountain retreat In 
order to perform religious work in the village below, 

Seccho‘s comment on Joshu here reads: 

The royal elephant siMits, 

The intrepid lion roais. 

A talk devoid of flavor 
Effectively shuts one's mouth- 
South and North, East and Wesl; 

The Baven* Eies, the Hare* leaps. 

a The Raveo lymbeliM the sun and the Hare the mcon. 
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Secciio's iacooic style requires mterprctation. Josbu's “apology” 

compared here to the aoortirig of the elephant and to the roar¬ 
ing of the hoD. There is oothiDg faint and apologetic about Jo$bu 
when he refers to bis mability of extricating himself from the di¬ 
lemma. In truth, his statement tiartscends ah verbal quibbles, there 
Ls no point in it which one can take hold of^ being devoid of all 
flavor it beggars all deseription, no one can make any assertion 
about it. And yet there extends before us immensity of space in all 
directions, north and south, east and wesb ^d again there flows an 
endless stream of time with the sun and moon, now rising, now 
setting—and this not mere repetition but an infinitely varying 
creation. Seccho's ode as before applies to the Perfect Way itself 
m well as to J^hQ who is the master hand in condudiag Zen 
mondd. 


5 

We now come to the fourth and last mondd by Joshu m refer¬ 
ence to the Perfect Way a$ recorded in the A mozik 

asks^ "The Perfect Way is not difficult, only it abhors selecting- 
and-choosing.^ As soon as something is asserted, there is a select- 
ing-and-choosing. What would you do then for others?* 

This moidc is again after Joshu trying to get him cornered. If he 
says this or that, he commits the fault of ng^aiftd- rhftfMn g^ 
he is caught in his own trap. The monk is no green hand. Joshu, 
however, is not to be kj easily palmed off on. He most artlessly 
retorts, *lVhy don t you quote at full length?^ 

Jdshus sermon as we have seen above has something more, but 
the monk has not quoted the passage in full. Hence Joahu's de¬ 
mand, and this demand has on the face of It no tntrinsic connec¬ 
tion with the monk's reqoe^ for information. But from the Zen 
point of view there is something far deeper than what is merely 
superficial and verbal. We must try to read into Joshuas inner Me^ 
which, liberated from shackles of inteUection, moves on the plane 
of no-selecdng-and-choosing. This monk was htswever not an 
ordinary One, he was able to say this: **My memory fails to go fur¬ 
ther “ Apparently a plain statement of fact, for he did not try to 
carry out his argumentativeness any further. But Joshu knew well 
what this monk was after and where his general mental attitude 
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tendedK The Euaster fell back upon his original theme, and said: 

“Only this—The Perfect Way is not difficult, oidy it abhors select- 
ing-and-choosing/ " 

As is repeatedly remarkedp Zen is not to be understood accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of logi^ or to the literal sense of words as 
they are uttered. We must try to investigate the mental attitude 
of the master which he holds toward life and the world. In other 
w'Ords, we must plunge as far as we can by means of imagination 
into the mental and spiritual atmosphere wherein he moves. We 
must abandon our habitual seleeti ng-and-ehoosing which thwarts 
ev^ery step we maJce in our daily life. This is In fact doing violence 
to our accustomed way of dealing with ourselves and the world. 
We may not think this possible, for it i$ the giving up of the life 
we all Uve sinc^ tlie beginning of the world. But this is what is 
demanded by the Zen master of those who desire to be in his com¬ 
pany. instead of restoring to intellectionp therefore, we must strive 
to discover a uew route to the realm of Zen experience. This may 
be said to correspond to the Christian revelation of divine truth. 
The discovery of the new route is indeed a revelation. Zen experi¬ 
ence is re^^ealed truth. 

To come back to the monda under consideratiou, the final staler 
ment given by Joshy i$ no more than the repetition of the orfgtnai 
couplet, but what the monk wished was decidedly not the reueti- 
tion, for this does not lead him anywhere, he is made to stay where 
he was. From his positiou which is the outcome of selecting-and- 
choosing, this is most unsatisfactory- When he $aid: “What wiU 
you do if you are to help others to the understanding of Zen? You 
cannot avoid getting into the mess of selecting-and-choosing. How 
do you then make the Perfect Way manifest before others?^, he 
no doubt expected Joshu to perform some dialectical wonders. 
But Joshu was a great Zen master and knew perfectly well how to 
deal with the difficulty which is essentially logical and not on the 
plane of Zen. If the monk, however. Failed to see into the meaning 
of the repetition given out by the master he would have to de¬ 
vote anoffier ten years to the study of Zen. For the repetition here 
is not really a repetition, it bears altogether a new meaning apart 
from the literal one. The meaning is to be sought in the general 
merital attitude of Joshu himself which controls all his behavior 
and makes him utter those “nonsensical e|aciilations." So we can 
see that the repetition goes be^^ond phrasing, and that it is really 
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a reflectioti of J5sbu''s Zen miad whidi is to be mtmted bore. When 
this Is done^ the monk will find his eyes replaoed by a new pair the 
existence of which he was never aware of before. So Engo aptly 
notes here: Joshn has effected this suigica! operation without 
making use of scalpels and sdssors and also without premedita* 
tion. The work has been, ^uied out so perfectly naturally. The 
final remark given by Josbu is not to be taken, continues Kngo, ''as 
affirming or negating anything, dot as gping beyond affirmation 
and negation. It is really outside the four [logical] propositions, 
it refuses to be defined by any amount of negations, Be¬ 

cause when we come Co the matter of Zen it is like unto a Hash of 
lightning or the issuing of sparks when the stone is struck, no time 
ii to be lost, the fact must be instantly grasped; a slights wavering 
or dall}dng and you find yourself eternally lost." 

Seccho s commeDtary verse is as terse as ever, and may be con¬ 
strued as referring either to Joshu personally or to the Perfect Way 
itself which goes through ^ ‘"selecting-aiid-choosmg'' as well as 
through the ^udd blanlmess.'' 

The w'ater pouriDg fails to soak; 

The wind blowing fails to penetrate. 

He steps like the tiger, moves like the diagon^ 

He makes spirits cry and gods weep. 

The head is three feet long—who is he? 

He stands on cme leg fadng you in silence. 

Scccho s Reality is a <jiieer-looking creature, with the head three 
feet long, standing on one leg, and squarely gating od you. In this 
description of the Absolute Seccho has a precedent in the andent 
master who gave this answer to a monk who asked about the 
Buddha: The head measures three feet in length and the neck 
two inches." This being $o exCraordinarQy formed is naturally 
endowed with a body which water fails to drown, fire to bum^ an^ 
wind to smarfi to pieceSp Its strength is abnormal too, and even 
the gods and spirits ask mercy before it as its supematural powers 
are bej^ond conception. This is the meaning of Seccho's versified 
comment on Joshu's mondo as given above. It is equally applicable 
to the Perfect Way itself and to Joshu^ Zen mind, for ihe two ore 
practically the same thing. But, from the common-sense point of 
view^ what an extraordinaiy description! That which no physical 
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forces can crush and to which even the gods have to bow stands 
before you with a head as long as three feet (how definltel), silently^ 
and on one leg {why one?). Is this not the most amazing event 
which can take place under the sun? What does Seccho the poet 
really mean? Engo says that in this couplet Seccho has in the 
veriest manner depicted JosbQ and that those who wish to live the 
life of jnshu are to dig a sense out of iU But EngOp when in his play¬ 
ful ch^enging mood^ complements ^ '*What a monsterl What a 
holy man from nowhercl Do you see him? Be gonol Shiink awayl 
O mis wild beasti We cannot let yon go unnoticed. So here goes 
a slap!^ 

One can say that all these are poetical exaggerations and have 
nothing to do with the understancnng of genuine Zen. To a certain 
extent that is true. But when genuine Zen is understood the “exae- 
gerations'' or ""absurdities" will become intelligible too. Let us ooly 
note hero that in the history of Zon thought in China Seccho marks 
the culmination of this poetic tendency of giving expression to 
Zen experience. 


a 

As far as the philosophy of Zen experience is cxjncemed, the 
foUomng verse by Banzan, a disciplo of Baso Bves the gist of it as 
well as me third patriarch's ^Inscription on the Bebeving Mind”* 

The Mind is, like the moon, full and solitary. 

Its Light swaDows up the ten thousand thingSr 
It is not that the Light illumines the Field, 

Nor is the Field in existence [apart froro the Light]. 

Both the Light and the Field are forgotten. 

And what is that [which is still left behind]? 

*Which is still left behind" has been supplied in order to msdce 
the intended meaning complete from the logical point of view. The 
Zen masters would leave the line as it stands in the original 
and let students £U the lacuna by themselves. For the object of 
Zen discipline U to come per^naUy in touch with the Mind whidi 
is at the root of all existences. This Mind is however to be dis¬ 
tinguished from our individua! minds, as the latter belong to the 
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world as much as “the ten thousand things “ The Mind is Light, 
full and soUtaxy, enveloping the totality of things. This Mind-Light 
is, however^ not a duahklc existence standing against ils object of 
iUumination which Banzan calls the ‘"Field"; nor is the Field a 
separate existence reflectLng the light of the Mind, When both 
Light and Field, subject and object, the one and the many, are 
""forgotten,” most philosopher^ imagine that nothing i$ left behind, 
that there is a total aruiLhilation, a state of absolute nothingness or 
emptiness or, as Joshu would have it, "ludd bbnkness." But with 
Zen masters it is not so, there a third term, the Mind, which does 
not belong to the categories of any philosophical system* but 
which* widle all Inclusive, is not something set apart from the 
world of particulars. Students of Zen are required to realize it in 
the fashion of sense perception and not intellectually, that is, con- 
ceptuallyj they are intuitively to grasp it and not to understand it 
as a concept needed to complete a system. The Mind is to be per¬ 
ceived in a way somewhat similar to that in which a sense object 
is perceived^ Whatever dialectics needed for the confiimation of 
the fact are to be advanced after the experience and not before. 
The following verse by Yoka runs along the same line of thought 
and expresses the Zen experience as was personally gone through 
by the poet, and ts not a conceptual abstract statement: 

The mind is an organ of thought and objects are set against 
It: 

The two am like marks on the surface of the mirror; 

When the dirt is removed, the light begins to shine. 

Both mind and objects being forgotten. Ultimate Nature 
reveals itself true. 


Whatever name we may give to this Ultimate Nature, it is the 
Light, it is the Mind, it is the Mirror* it is the Perftset Way* it is the 
Buddha, Dharmakaya, and BeaJity* which is realizable only by 
transcending the dialectics of selecUng-aiid-choosing. 

This transcending, according to Zen* is brought about when the 
following advice is most ttiithfuMy observ-ed: 

* This is not quite to the point. To make Jl clearer another article is to he 
written, ind it h in fact a very important ^pect ol Zen experience. 
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Be detached, be detachedl 
Be most thorDughly detachedl 

Even when you come to a pass whene do further detachment 
ts possible^ 

Be stEC detached, and detached for ever coorel 


By ^detachment” here the author means to get rid of every pos¬ 
sible trace of ratiodnation, or, psychologically speaking, to dig 
down to the lowest strata of consciousness and to go deeper yet 
even through the bottomless abyss of the unconscious. 


Be detached, be detachedl 
Be thoroughly detachedl 
What then? 

The pine is green. 

And white is the snow. 


Below is another stanza by a Zen master depicting the sajne 
erperiencc of detachment and awalcening—for detachment must 
finally come to an awakening: 

Reasoning comes to an end, imaginations and calculations 
are forgotten t 

To what can this be compared? There's no analogy whatever. 

The moon diining overhead all night this frosty night 

Has at last quietly, without my knowing when, set over the 
valley yonder. 

The branches already heavily loaded with fruit bend further 
down as the monkey climbs. 

Walking along the narrow winding path among the faraway 
mountains, one feels as if gone astray. 

Raising my head, 1 happen to notice over there the feint 
lingering glow of the autumn. 

And realize that the sun riaturally sets to the west of my 
residence,^ 


A By Hogen Monekl. 
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The main pomt touched upon in the above-dted stanzas is that 
there is what may be designated a$ Mind or light or Ultimate 
Nature^ which ^swallows up** this worfd of dualities but which is 
DO separate reality in emteuce. Our relativistic way of thinking or 
viewing things generally is apt to make us set up a third concept 
as bridging the gap between the one and the many, the percdving 
and the peroeivodp the mind and the ten thousand things, ‘'the 
Light" and "the Field," ‘lucid blankness" and ^'selecting-and^ 
choosingr As far as logic and human consciousness are concerned, 
this third term may be useful and most convenient, but Zen in¬ 
sists that there is no reality corresponding to it—a reality as is con¬ 
ceived in this world of particulars. It abides in and with them^ and 
yet it is perceived as not ^nditioned by them. When you are asked 
to pick it up or bring it out before us, you cannot very well do it 
Nor does the idea of a universal spply to it, for it is not in the 
realm of logic. You may declare such an eluti^ve and illusory thing 
to be altogether non-esristent and therefore of no practical value 
whatever* Yet the strangest experience of ours is that fill our think¬ 
ing and feeling point to it, and that when we take hold of it^ though 
naturally not in the way we take hold of a particular object, we 
are ^gularly satisfied and fulfil the ^naked intent stretching into 
God"—an expressive phrase used by the author of the Cloud of 
Such a variety of names has been given by Zen 
masters and Buddhist philosophers to this mysterious incon¬ 
ceivable thing. The masters^ however, have not been content by 
any means with mere naming, which afifords abundant chances to 
all forms of misunderstanding. This experience they wanted to be 
transferred on to their pupils, they wanted the latter to experience 
the same experience they had with themselves. To do mis they 
have been exhausting whatever means that came their way, ver¬ 
bal, poetic, symboliCi gesticulatory (though this is not a good 
term persona^ or '^actional,* In the ver^e^ last quoted, Hdgen al¬ 
ludes to the moon in the frosfy night quietly setting over the 
valley yonder^ or to the monkey ti^g to pick the fruit off the bend¬ 
ing branch, or to the evening sun citing its parting glow near his 
mountajn retreat When reasoning has come to its end, when no 
dialectic is able to transmit his inner experience livingly, when the 
experienoo itself is to be awakened in another mind, what can the 
master do except depict the views be is familiar with in his quiet 
monastery? 
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To further illustrate this impasse and the way ou^ 1 give another 
mondo from the this time in the form of a question 

which the master answer^: 

Ununon used to give this to his disdples for twenty yearSp which 
none could answer: 

“Every one of us is endowed with the Light. When you try to 
have a look at it perfect darkness prevaib. What is the Light in 
your possession?^ 

As none ever ventured to say a word, Korin finally asked the 
master to give his own view. Uminon said^ “The refectory, the 
monastery gate." Again he gave this: “Its better even for good 
things not to happen*” 

The “perfect darkness" of Ununon may be considered some¬ 
what corresponding to a“Ooud of Unknowing” or to “Divine Dark¬ 
ness," though we have to be on guard not to get Buddhist thought 
confosed with the Christian, for there are some fundamental dif¬ 
ferences between the two systems of thought. The Light declared 
by Ummon to be in possession of every one of us shines through 
our Sense organs and in our consciousness^ hut it is not something 
distinct from those organs whereby it b made to reveal itself, nor 
can it be said that it is identical with therri. In a way it is both tran¬ 
scendental and iminanent, because it “swallows up" all things and 
yet it is neither tn them nor outside them. Human phraseology has 
no adequate term to define the ejiact position of me Light in our 
experiences for the very reason that aQ our experiences are pocs- 
sible by virtue of it. It cannot be extracted a^ the chemist does 
with his elements from “the ten thousand things" When we tiy to 
seize it or to bring it out in the lights it b no more there. It defies 
analysis, it does not allow the passage of any land of Ught, where- 
by it can be singled out and pointed at by us saying, “Look, here 
it ist Thb is what b understood by Ummon s ‘perfect darkness.'"* 

This being so, is it then absolutely impossible to acquaint others 
with the presence of the Light which b of the weightiest signifi¬ 
cance in the study of Zen? Ummon^s “The refectory, ie monastery 
gate” b one way whereby we can have a glimpse into the "perfect 
darkness." Hb second remark helps to make thb glimpse still 
clearer. "It Is better even for good things not to happen." The idea 
b: Even when you say "yes" or “no" you already commit yourself 
to a statement, and to make any statement about a thing which 
in its nature forbids thb b to do violence to iL Vimalalnrti's silence 
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seeros to be after all the best way to lead us to the ujaderstaodiog 
of the perfect darkness. 

Sainpei CichQ, oae of the Tang masters^ expresses the same idea 
in the following verses 

“It" is with ouf seeing and hearings yet "it” is not that. 

Nor is “it” something distirtct which can be presented to 
you as such. 

When you understand this, all is well with you: 

As to substance and function^ you may talk of their oneness 
as well as of their separateness. 


Reference here to “substance'^ and “function" follows the usual 
methodology of Buddhist thought The Light or though no 
definite term is h^e used, may be regarded as substance or as 
function or as neither; the main thing is to have an linderstanding^ 
a noddingp or a smiling to oneself. 

Secchos ccmmentaiy verse here has great mystifying effect as 
much as Ummon^s origiiial theme; 

Self-idumining, each solitary light arranges itself in 
orders 

For ynur sake, he opens one passageway: 

The trees shorn of their flowers are altogether bare. 

Look into it, and nobody fails to see it— 

Seen? No, not seen? 

Riding backward on an ox one enters ioto the Buddha-halL 


As we can see here and elsewhere^ the uniqueness of Zen phi¬ 
losophy consists in offering us such expressions as, for instance, 
Ummon’s HThe refectory, the monastery gate,* or Seccho's "Riding 
backward on an ox one enters into the Buddha^halk* whereby the 
adepts tax their ingenuity heavily to communicate their understand¬ 
ing of the perfect darkness. For the darkness, after all, yields some^ 
thing of itself to those who seek, to those who knocks to those who 
feel "a naked intent stretching into God.* 

Zen and philosophy may be referring to the same experiences, 
for even philosophy cannot do away with them, in fact It is an 
intellectual attempt to interpret all our experiences; but they do 
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Dot use the same language, becaiLse what Zeu aims at Is to make 
others live facts themselves hy most direct methods. Conceptuali- 
zation is not in the program of Zen, Zen wants to make a con¬ 
crete demonstratJon of its experiences within the human limits 
of representation. The demonstration or representation may vary^ 
sometimes verba] and poetic, sometimes personal and realistic or 
"actional.” When it is verbal* it does not follow the usual method of 
reasoning and it is in this that Zen deviates from philosophy. "What 
has already been stated about Zen in the preceding pages suf¬ 
ficiently shows that it is so. Inasmuch as Zen avoids "selecbng-and- 
choosing’* and yet does not abide In “the lucid blapkness” of the 
Absolute, it cannot help but adopt a unique method of its own and 
express itself in words altogether unintelUgible to ordinary intel¬ 
lects. By the personal and realistic or “actional” method^ it is meant 
that in Zen ^ling the ears* slapping the face, kicking, swinging 
the staff* stretching the bow^ beating the dmiti, holding forth a 
finger, and many another exhibition of a persopality are freely 
resorted to. The reason is; aU our experiences start from the body* 
from the activity of the sense organs including cousdousness, and 
as it is Zen that tries to understand the meaningless meaning of 
this activity or movement* Zen naturally employs the method that 
would direct our attention to the movement Itself instead of to that 
which reflects On it 

To make this point clearer* let me dte one concrete irkstance and 
see wherein this persoual or "^actional" method consists. Indeed* 
in the history of religious experience no such demonstrations or 
esEpressions or expediencies have been practiced as we observe 
recorded in the annals of Zen. 

Rinzai once gave this short sermon: 'There is one true man with 
no title who presides over the reddish fleshly mass of yours. He is 
all the time coming in and out through your sense organs^ you w'bo 
have not testifi^ to this, look* lookf* 

A monk came out of the rank and asked, TMio is this true man 
with no title?^ 

Rinzai esune down from his straw c h a i r and taking hold of the 
monk said, "Speak* speak!” 

The monk hesitat^ whereupon the master let him go* saying* 
“What a worthless piece of stick is this true man with no titleF and 
returned to his own quarters. 

^Vhen this mendo or “incident'^ is conceptually interpreted* the 
one true man here referred to may be taken as meaning the soul 
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or spirit as it is popiJarly uaderstoDd^ arid RinmL by ^yiog "liooki 
Loolcl'* called tbe monk's attention to it. He evidently wished to 
have them realize it in themselves. “Lookl Look!” let me notieep is 
significant; what Bin^ai wants tis to have i$ our personal expeiience 
of this "one true man” himself as he functions over and through 
ouj sensesp and not merely making statements about him. Now 
comes forward a monk who tries to see the master commit himself 
to a verbal iuterpretadon of the whole situation. But Rinzai is a 
Zen master, and not a schoolteacher, nor a preacher of the gospel. 
He comes down from his chair and seMng the monk pecson^y 
demands, "Speak! Speakr By this Binzai wished to see me monk s 
^one true mau with do title” acL To ”speak" does not mean to move 
your Hps but to act with your whole beings to see your entire 
sonality move forward with everything that pertains to it. When 
Rinzai took hold of the monk, Rinzai's entire “man" unreservedly 
asserted himself, and this he also wanted to see in his monk. The 
latter miserably faded, because his mind was wandering on the 
plane of relative dualistic consciousness and was naturally at a loss 
how to respond to the master's call Seeing this Rinzai gave his final 
judgment: "What a useless piece of stick! ^'The one true man” wa^ 
found dead in the monk. No doubt Rinzai and also the monk could 
have made some assertioQ conceptually regarding the inner man 
functioning with and through their sense organs. But all concepts 
are mediated, being results of dualistic reflection^ while Zen is 
averse to all forms ofmediatioD. The action of the inner man is thus 
likened to a flash of lightning: it disappears as soon as it is per¬ 
ceived, there is no interruption, no hesitancy^ no apology* it moves 
so swiftly that one almost feels as if nothing happen^. So it is 
stated by Ummon: "Every one has the Light within himself, but 
as soon as he looks at it there reigns perfect darkness.^' To come 
across this land of inner eroerience is the sole object of Zen dis¬ 
cipline. No amount of verbal discussion^ thereforep no logical acnte- 
nes, no mteHectual subtlety will probe the deep secrets of Zen. 
Ainzai^s reference to the ”one true man'' in every one of us may 
appear at first sight and also from the csnvmtioj^ point of view 
to be an assertion on the relative plane of consciousness, but that 
it was not so is unrnistakably recognized from hJs behavior wtiidi 
followed the monk's questioning. All Zen movement or activity is 
to be understood do! as our common sense or intellect wants to 
understand it but as it were from the rev'erse side of it; we must 
first enter into the experience itself in order to be one with it, to 
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become the actor or creator himselfs to move along with the stream, 
and not to be the onlooker. Rinzai s directness, or, as it may be 
called, his personal rudeness^tbe seizing of the person of the 
quesUoner, the peremptory demand, and the final defamatory re- 
inark--is r^ly me kindliest and most adequate method of instruc- 
tion a Zen master can ever give to his pupib. 


7 

When this direct personal method is not inwardly gasped, the 
other method which is verbal w^ill also be utterly imintelUgible, 
This has already been well illustrated though from a different 
point of view in the first part of this papier. That the verbal method 
is [ust as unintelligible as the "actional” is quite in accord with 
the character of Zen discipline. As has been repeatedly observed, 
Zen has no deliberate intention to distingmsh itself from intelleo 
don Or onr common-sense way of thinking and reasoning, but it is 
altogether due to Zien espieiTence that Zen, has created its own 
unique unparalleled methods of self-expression and also of in- 
struction. Zen is not satisfied with the philosophical methodologyi 
besides every one of us cannot be expected to be a philosopher; 
whereas anybody can be a student of Zen if only he applies him¬ 
self assiduously to the work, guided by hb inner urge after the 
truth. The following mondo also culled from the gives 

us an insight into a kind of Zen theology in which we may say 
that the relation of God to the world is discussed. 

Enkan Saian, who was one of the disciples of Baso, of the Tang 
dynasty^ one day asked his attendant to bring him the rhinoceros 
fan.® But the attendant reported that the fan was tom to pieces. 
The master demanded then, ”Bring me the rhinoceros itself if the 
fan is broken to pieces.” The attendant gave no answer. Engo, 
commentator of the Hefagun-shti. remarks here: Enkan the old 
master knew even before his asking that the fan had been tom to 
pieces and was of no practical use- In his asking for it there was 
an ulterior motive, he wanted to open the way for his attendant 
to the truth of Zeu experience. The attendant failed to see the 

* A fuD whose friime is oiide of tlie rhinoceros hom. 
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point and answered^ "The fan is tom to pieces " The master who 
was kindhearted SDOugh to make use ol every available oppor¬ 
tunity pursued him, demanding the rhinoceros itself. What would 
he really do with the animal? His idea was simply to £nd out if the 
monk had the faintest perception of the truth implied in his re^ 
quest. 

This mimdd did not stop with the attendant's sLlence^ it evoked 
further commeDts on the part of the contemporary Zen masters- 
Tosu Daido said, “1 wouldn't mind producing him^ but 1 am afraid 
his hom may not be complete.* On this Seccnd comments, want 
your animal with an mcomplete boni7 
Seldso said, *If I give him back to the master, none will be left 
with me." Secchd's comment was, "Yes, the rhinoceros is stiU herer 
Shiftitu drew a drcle and in it inscribed the character ^nki” rep- 
lesentiDg the aninia]+ To this Secoh5 gave the following: “Why 
not bring turn out?*' 

Hofuku said, **The master Is growing old* and it would be weU 
if somebody else were available to serve him [I am sorry that I 
cannot please him].** Seccho commented on this “Unfortunately, 
It is much ado for nothing." 

This last master seems to have pleased Engo the best, for he 
remarks: “Hofufcu's words are quite appropriate. The first three 
masters statements are rather easy to see^ but Hofuku^'s have a 
deeper meaning. Seccho perfectly understands the point, hence bis 
comment, TJnfortunately, it is much ado for nothingl' Formerly, 
when I was with Kei the librarian, my understanding of Hofuku did 
not go txeyond rationalism. I then thought: The master is losing 
his mind due to senility^ when he has the head he forgets the tail 
A while ago he wanted the fan, and now he is after the rhinoceros. 
A man of suda irrationality {5 hard to serve,* ^ 

It may not be difficult to interpret the first three masters on the 
intellechial plane, they yield so to speak to a conceptual treatment; 
but the last master shows us no- logical seam along which a knife of 
reasoning may be applied. Seccho's "Much ado for nothing" refers 
to the meaninglessness of Hofulcu*s position, or it may be better to 
state that Hofuku has completely annihilated himself. No “selF is 
left tn him, he is humbleness itself^ aD that he does or says comes 
out of this emptied selfhood, no utilitarianism is h^e, he lives in a 
realm of absolute values, which is of no-value and where all doings 
are no-doings* Seechd'^s versified comment reads: 
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The rhinoceros fan has been in use for ever so many yeartj 
But when a question Is aslced, utter ignorance prevails all 
around. 

The refreshing breeze through infinite space^ and the 
rhinoceros with its horn perfectly formed- 
All these are lihe the rainy clouds passings and who can 
lay hold of them? 

Eogo now* adds: Each one of us is in possession of the rhinoceros 
fan, and by virtue of that we go through e^-'ery hour of our life. 
How IS it that when we ask about It we are to confess our complete 
ignorance—Uinmoii''s perfect darkness? Not only Enkan's attend¬ 
ant* but all the four masters who have wisely given each his an¬ 
swer according to his light really know nothing about it« Does 
Secchd the author of the versified comment then know? When 
Mujaku called on Monju, he was breated to tea Eaising the 
tea cup made of glass* Monju asked* "Do you have this m the 
Southr Mujaku said* TIo. we have it not" nVhat do you use then 
for tea?” Mujaku remained silent- When the meaning of this 
is uuderstoodL then you will realize what a refreshing breeze rises 
out of your rhinoceros fan and also what a splendid horn decorates 
the head of the animak The comments given by the four masters of 
oW are indeed like the morning cloud-S and evening showers which 
once passed are not to be taken hold of again. 

Enkan's rhinoceros fam MonjuV tea cup, Secchos morning 
clouds and evening showers* and all other doing;® and sayiiigs re¬ 
corded in the history of Zen thought—none of them are to be taken 
hold of again; they are forever passing; when we think we have 
taken hold of them* they are no more mere* for what is left in our 
hands is a conceptual carca.5S^ quite dead. Something rnore than in¬ 
tellectual categories is needed to get, for instance* into HoFuku's 
remark: "Master, you are growing old* and it would be well If 
somebody else were available to serve you. [As to myself* I am so 
sorry I am unable to please yon."] 

S 

A Ufe of meaninglessness or purposelessness is what diara^ 
terizes the entire course of Zen discipline, and it is ^cause of tMs 
that the Perfect Way is declared to be not at all difficult Indeed* 
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without the selecting-^and-clioo^mg thif world of p&rticuki 3 dis¬ 
appears, for reflection and discriminatioii are the cooditioD ef all 
our eKperiences, which, when no eirpressiom are g^vea to them, 
are the same as Don-eadstent. The pripdple, therefore, of shoheffu 
sohs hyoda and byddo soku shabetsti Is to be folly realized in order 
to see what it is which makes all the Zen masters of the past labor 
so painstakingly and also so vigorously exercise themselves as we 
have seen above. But there is still one thing we have to recall, 
which is that Zea is the art of reading into the reason of one's own 
being and that as this has no assignable end, no definable meanmg, 
there is no finality in the art, we oanuot ei^ust its depths. Even 
when we come to a realization, we may find it to be still in need of» 
shall we say, improvement, as it is capable of infinite process. 

Let Nansen and Hyakujo conclude: 

Nansen once visitod Hysdmjd and Hyakujo asked: “Is there any- 
thiug (DAorw) about which sages of old found nothing could 
be preheated even for the sake of othere?^ 

Nansen: "Yes, there is* 

Hyakujo: “What is that about which they found nothing could 
be predicated?^ 

Nansen: “It is ndther Mind nor Buddha nor a thing,* 

Hyakujo: "Predicatedr 

Nansen: "This is as far as I can go. How about you?** 

Hyakujoi “1 am not a great master, and how can I kncrw whether 
there is anything about which something can be predieatedL or 
not?* 

Nansen: “I fail to undersfanA** 

Hyakujo; “There, indeed something ha^ been predicated!* 

To make this moudd more mtdligible to the average reader, I 
may add a word about the Chinese character shuo, or setsfi in 
Japanese, on which the whole “discussion* revolves^ The character 
setsti which 1 translated here "to predicate* ha^: several meanings: 
“to narrate," “to preach," “to teU,'^ *to make a statement about,* 
‘'to persuade,* etcn In the present mondd it means "to give a defi- 
nition to," or siinply “to assert something" about any object or idea 
Or experience. In whatever sense it may be taken, the idea involved 
here is that as soon as you make a sentence, for example, "A Is 
B, something is predicated about “A" whereby the subject is 
limit^ tod become one of "the ten thousand things." If, them- 
foie, A is really somethuig beyond the plane of relativityj even 
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to say i.e., “A is A," is to negate "A'i but if nothing is predi¬ 
cated about "A," how can we know that there is even a thing or 
Dharma cfllied *'A’7 An endless series of negations is also predi¬ 
cating something about But the most atmoying or most harass¬ 
ing fact is lliat this “A" pemUtently presses itself into oui con¬ 
sciousness, demanding recognition in some form, and yet when 
a recognition is given to it, it hides away from our view refusing 
to accept any pr^cates. To make it somehow amenable to human 
unders^ding, philosophy makes use of dialectic and Zen ap¬ 
peals to concrete personal experience. 


w 
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PART IV 


The Fractice and Discipline of Zen 


If ym strive after Buddliahcod by 
any consdous contrivance^ yaur 
Bnddha is indeed the souice of 
eternal transmigtation 

Rbmti 
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1 . THE MEDITATION HALL AND THE 
IDEALS OF THE MONKISH DISCIPLINE^ 


I 

To get a glimpse iato the practical and dUdpUnaiy dde of Zen, we 
have Co study the Institution kuowti as the MedXtatioD Hall. It is au 
educational system quite peculiar to the 2Ien sect. Most of the main 
monasteries l^Ionging to this $ect are provided with Meditation 
Halls, and in the life of the Zen monk more than anywhere else 
we are reminded of that of the Buddhist Brotherhood (somghu) 
in India. This system was founded by the Qunese Zen master^ 
Hyakujo, more than one thousand years ago. Until his time the 
monks used to live in monasteries ^longing to the Vinaya sect, 
which were governed by a spirit not quite in accordance with 
the principles of Zen, As Zm flouiisbed more and more and 
its followers increased in number and in influence, there was 
need for its own institution, exclusively devoted to the promo¬ 
tion of its objects. According to Hyakujo, the Zen monasteries were 
to be neither Hinayanistic nor Mahayanistic, but they were to 
unite the disciplinary methods of both KdiooU in a new and original 
manner, best suited to the realization of the Zen ideals, as they 
were conceived by the masters of the earlier days. 

The original book compiled by Hyakujo giving detailed regula- 
tiODs of the Zen monastery was lost The one we have now was 
compiled during the Yuan dynasty from the actual life in the 
monastery at the time, which was supposed to be a faithful con- 
tinuation of the old institution, though natural^ with some modi¬ 
fications and transformations due to historicd exigencies^ This 
book was compiled under the auspices of the reigning Kmpetor 
Shun, and is known as Chotujhu ShinM {“The Imperial Edition 
of the Regulations in the Zen Monastery^* In Japan the Zen monas^ 
tcries have never been established on a grand scale as in China, 

1 Eua^ H Zm SucMhim (Fust S«iea), pp. 314-382, 
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and as a result all the regulations as detailed in the Impenal Edi- 
tiou were not practiced. But their spirit and all that was applicable 
to Japanese lire and conditions were adopted. The ideals of 2Ien 
life were never lost sight of anywhere^ 

But before I proceed further 1 wish to speak briefly of one of 
such ideals set before the eyes of all Zen students, for it is really 
the most important and noteworthy feature in the monastery life 
of Zen, It is indeed this that distinguishes Zen from the other 
Buddhist schools ori^ated in China, and h to be considered most 
characteristically Zen, at the same time ammating its long history. 
By this 1 mean the notion of work or service. Hyakujo left the 
guiding principle of his life, which £$ pre^ntiiiendy the spirit of 
the Mutation Hall: *^o work, no eating." When be was thought 
too old to work ia the garden (his daily occupation besides lecttir* 
ing and educating the monks in Zen), the disciples bid all bis gar¬ 
den implements, as be would not listen to meir repeated oral 
remonstranccSp He then refused to eat, ^ying, "No work, no 
eating." 

At all the Meditation Halls work is thus considered a vital ele¬ 
ment in the life of a monk. It is altogether a practical ooe, and 
chiefly consists in manual labor, such as sweeping, cfearung, cook¬ 
ing fuel-gathering, tilling the farm, or going about begging in the 
villages far and near* No work is considered beneath their dignity, 
and fi perfect feeling of brotherhood and democracy prevails 
among them. However hard, or mean £rom the ordinary point of 
view, a work may be, they will not shun it. They beUeve in the 
sanctity of manu^ laborp They keep themselves busy in every way 
they can; they are no idlers as some of the so-called monks or 
mendicants are, physically at least, as in India, for instance. 

We can see in this sanctification of work the practical attitude 
of die Chinese mind well reflected. When I said that Zen was the 
Chinese interpretation of the doctrine of enlightenment, the Zeo 
conception of work did not essentially or theoretically enter into 
ray conclusion. But fit»m die practical point of view work is such 
an integral part of the Zen life now that the one cannot be con¬ 
ceived as independent of die other. In India the monks are mendi¬ 
cants^ when they meditate they retire into a quiet comer away 
from worldly cares; and inasmuch as they are supported econoitii- 
caily by their secular devotee, they do not propose to work in any 
menial employment such as Oiinese and Japanese Zen monks are 
used to* Wiat saved Zen Buddhism from deteriOrat£ag into quiet- 
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ism or mere intellectual gymnastics, which was more or less the 
fate befalLing other schoals of Buddhism, was surely due to the 
gospel of work. Apart from its psychological value, it poved an 
efficient agency in preserving the health and sanity of Zen Bud* 
dhism throughout its long history of growth. 

Whatever may be this historical importance of work, Hyakujo 
must have bad a profound knowledge of human psychology when 
he made work the ruling spirit of the monastery life. His idea of 
"No work, DO eating”'^ cud not necessarily originate from an eco¬ 
nomic or ethical valuation of life. His sole motive was not that 
nobody deserved his daily bread if he did not earn it with the 
sweat of his brow. True, there is a virtue in not eating the bread of 
idleness, and there have been so many Buddhists since the early 
days of Buddhism who thought it a most disgraceful tog to 
living on others* earnings and savings, that Hyakujo s object, while 
it might have been unconsciously conceived, vvas more j^cholo^- 
cal in spite of his open declaration, T^o work, no eating. It was to 
save his monks from meotal inactivity or an unbalanced develop¬ 
ment of miud which too often results from the meditative habit of 
the monkish life. 

When the muscles me not exercised for the execution of spinttial 
truths, or when the mind and body are not put to practical test, the 
severance generally issues In inimical results. As the philosophy of 
Zen is to transoend the duahstic conception of flesh and spirit, its 
practical application will naturally bo, dualistically spiking, to 
make the nerves and musdes the ready and absolutely obedient 
servants of the mind. "The spirit is willing but the Be$h is weak 
will not do. Whatever religious truth there is in this latter statement, 
psychologically it comes fiom the lack of a ready channel between 
tod and muscles. Unless the hands are habitually trained to do tiie 
work of the brain, the blood ceases to diculate evenly tougbout 
the body, it grows congested especially in the brain. The result 
will be not only an unsound eonditioEi of the body geuerally, but 
a state of mental torpidity in which ideas presented are Uke waft^g 
clouds. One may be awake and yet the mind is filled with the 
est dreams and visions which are not at all related to realities of 
life. Fantasies are fatal to Zen, and those who practice Zen think- 


I Liteiallyp **Adfty [of] no woik lisl ^ day Ml eatiiig. Thessain- 

S: 10- "If any wauld not work, oeither should te It if 
worthy that St FwvM cf to the mle of hia Brodierhood 
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ing it a form of [tieditatioa are too apt to bo visitod upon by thijg 
iiisidioiLS onemy. Hyakujo’s mslisteiico upon manual work has saved 
Zen from falling into the pitfall of antiDomjaaism or from becom¬ 
ing a hallucinatory mode of mind. 

Apart from these psychological oonsideratioQs, there is a moral 
r^^on which ought not to escape attention in our estininte of 
Hyaloijos wi^om in instituting work as a vital part of Zen life- 
For the soundness of ideas must be tested finally by their practical 
application. If they fail in this—that is* if they cannot be carried 
out in everyday life producing Usting harmony and satisfaction* 
giving benefit to all concerned—to oneself as well as to others—no 
ideas can be said to be sound and practicaL While physical force 
alone is no standard in judging the value of idea$* the latter* how^^ 
ever logically consistent, have no reahty when they are not joined 
to life- Especially in Zen* abstract ideas that do not convince one 
in practical living are of no value whatever. Conviction must be 
gained through experience and not iJirou^ abstraction* which 
means that conviction alone has no solid basis^ only when it is 
efficiently acted out in Ufe can it be considerable. Moral assertion 
or Twfiiing witness ought to be over and above an intellectual 
judgment; that is to say, the truth must be die product of one^s 
living experiences. An i^e reverie is not their busings, the Zen 
followers will insist. They sit quietly and practice to reflect 

ou whatever lessons they have gained while working. They are 
against chewing the cud all the time; putting into action whatever 
reflections they have made during hours of quIet-sittiDg and testing 
their validity in the vital field of practicality. If Zen had not in¬ 
sisted On acting its ideas* the institution would have long before 
this sunk into a mere somniferous and trance-inducing system* and 
all die treasure thoughtfully hoarded by the masters in China aud 
Japan would have been cast away as heaps of rotten stuff. 

* Tio-ch^an is cm of ffiote cocipound Buddlust terau madf of Samkrit and 
Chinese. T*o a Chn^ lueaning “to sit,“ while ch^an stands for oi 

fhdinA. The foil tr&Dslitiefstioii of tbe t^nn fa but for hrevilv 1ibe 

fiist chaiacteir Alane hu beeii in use. The combiELAtHm of comes from 

the fact that Ja always practiced by sitting crou-legged. This posture 

has been considesed by the Indiam the best way oi sitting for a kmg whiJe 
in uiedEUtioiL Id it, eccording to #ome Japajiese physicians, the center of 
gravitation itssts Simly m the lower regions of the body, and when the bead 
is leHeved of an unusual congestion of blood the whole system will work 
in pof Kt order aud the mind he put in suitable mood to lake in the truth. 
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Perhaps unwittingly supported by these reasons, the value of 
work or service has been regarded by all Zen followers as one of 
their reUgious ideals. No doubt the idea was greatly enforced by 
the characteristic industry and practicalness of the Chinese people 
by whom Zen was mainly elaborated. LF there is any one thing that 
is most emphaticaLly insisted upon by the Zen masters as the ex¬ 
pression of their faith, it is serving and doing work for others; not 
ostentatiously^ but quietly and without announcement. Says Eck- 
hart, “What a man takes in by contemplation he must pour out in 
love.* Zen would say^ work,* meaning fay work the 

active and concrete reauzation of love, Tauler made spinning and 
shoemaking and other homely duties gifts of the Holy Ghostj 
Brother Lawrence made oonkiog sacramental; George Herbert 
wrote: 


Who sweeps a room as to thy laws 
Makes that and the action ine. 


These are all expressive of the spirit of Zen, as far as its practical 
side is ooDoemed. Mystics are thus all practical men; they are far 
from being visionaries whose souls are too absorbed in things un¬ 
earthly or of the other world to be toncemed with their daily Ufe. 
The common notion that mystics are dreamers and stargazers 
ought to be oorrectedL, as it has no foundation in facts. Indeed^ 
psychologically there is a most intimate and profound retationship 
between a practical turn of mind and a certain type of mysticism; 
the relationship is not merely conceptual or metaphysical. If mysti¬ 
cism is true its truth must be a practical one, verifying itself in 
every act of ours, and, most deddedly, not a logical one^ to be true 
only in our dialectics. Sings a Zen port Ho-koji:^ 

* He was the iDDted Cochician disdple of Bwa, pud his wife and daughe^ 
were aiso devoted faDoweri. When he tbonght the time had come W 
hha to pass fiway, he told bh daughter to watch the coorse ol the nm and 
let him kz»cw wbsi it wii$ oifdday^ The daughter hurnedly came htek and 
told the father that the sun bod already passed the iceitdiaii and was about 
to be eclipsed^ Ho came ou^ and while be watching the said edJpse, she 
went in, took W father's own seat, and passed away In meditadoa. When 
the fathn saw hb daughter ahtady in Nijvaiia, be aid, “What a qulclt- 
witted she ia!'' Ho himseH passed away some diys later. 
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How wOildraiisly supcmatuiB], 
And how miracdoiis thisl 
1 draw water^ and 1 cajry fuell 


II 

The MeditatiDD Hall (as it is built in is generally 

A rectangular bultding of vanoiis size aoconJing to the number of 
monks to be aixommodated. One at Engakuji^ Kamakura, was 
about 36 feet by 65 feet. The floorSp about eight feet wide and three 
feet high, are raised along the longer sides of the building, and an 
empty space is left in the middle throughout the entiie l^gth of 
the Hall. This space is used for practicing an exercise known as 
which means literally ^stitra-waUdog,^ The space allotted 
to each monk on the tatami floor does not exceed one mat. three 
by six feet, where he sits, meditates, and sleeps at night The bed¬ 
ding for each is never more than one large wadded quilt, summer 
or winter. He has no regular pillow except that which is tem¬ 
porarily made up by himself out of his own private possessions. 
These latter, however, are next to nothing: for they are ifiss 
in Sanskrit) and koromo (priestly robe), a few books, a 
razor^ and a set of bowls, all of which are put up in a box about 
durtcen by ten by three and a half inches. In travelling tius box 
is carried id front supported with a sash about die neck. The entire 
property thus moves with the owner* "One dress and one bowl* 
under a tree and on a stone"’ was the graphical description of the 
monldsb life in India. Compared with this^ the modem Zen monk 
must be said to be abundantiy supplied. Stilt his wants are reduced 
to a minimum, and no one can fail to lead a simple^ perhaps the 
simplest, life if he models his after that of the Zen monk. 

'rae desire to possess is considered by Buddhism to be one of 
the worst passions mortals are apt to be obsessed with. What in 
fact causes so much misery hi the world is a strong impulse 
of acquisitiveneas. As power is desired, the strong always tyrannize 
over the weak: as we^th Is coveted, die rich and poor are always 
crossing their swords of bitter enmity. International wars rage, 

^ This luitarEc^ tenaplt whj uafartimately destroyed by the eafthquAhe af 
19211, wSlli many other buildings. 
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social unrest ever goes on, unless the impulse to have and hold is 
completely uprooted. Cannot a society be reorganixed upon an 
entirely different basis from what we have been to seeing from 
the beginning of history? Cannot we ever hope to stop the amassing 
of wealth and the wielding of power merely from the desire for 
individual or national aggrandizement? Despairing of tbe utter ir¬ 
rationality of human affairs, the Buddhist monies have gone to the 
other extreme and cut themselves off even from reasonable and 
perfectly innocent enjoyments of life* However, the Zen ideal of 
putting up the monk's belongitigs in a tiny box a Uttle larger than a 
r(X)t srjuare and three inches high is their mute protest, thou^ so 
far ineffective, against the present order of society. 


In this connection it will be of interest to read the admonition 
left by Daito the National Teacher (1282-I33'7j to his disciples. He 
was the founder of Daitokuji, Kyoto, in 1326, and is said to have 
spent about one-third of his life, which was not a very long one, 
among the lowest layers of society under the Gojd bridge, begging 
his food, doing all kinds of menial work, and despised by the so- 
called respectable people of the world* He did not care for tbe 
magnificence of a prosperous and highly honored temple life led 
by most Buddhist priests of those days, nor did he think much of 
those pious and sancticoonious deeds that only testify to the supei^ 
fidah^ of their religious life. He was for the plainest living and 
the highest thinking. The admouitiDn reads: 

"O 3«Ju, monks, who are here in this mountain monastery, re¬ 
member that you are gathered for the sake of the religion aod not 
for the sake of clothes and food. As long as you have shoulders 
[that is. the body] you shall have dothes to wear, and as long as 
you have a mouth you shall have food to eat. Be ever mindful, 
throughout the twelve hours of the day, to apply yourselves to the 
study of the Unthinkable. Time passes like an mow; never let 
your minds Be disturbed by worldly cares. Ever, ever be on the 
lookout. After my wandering away, some of yon may have fine 
temples in prosperous oonditions, towers and halls and holy books 
all decorated in gold and silver, and devotees may noisily crowd 
into the gpoundsi some may pass boms in reading the suljas and 
reciting tbe dhumnis, and, sitting long in contemplation, may not 
give themselves up to sleep; they may, eating oooe a day and 
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observing die fast days, and throughout the six periods of the dajp 
practice aU the religious deeds. 

*^vefi when they are thus devoted to the cause, if their thoughts 
are not really dwelling on the mysterious and intransmissible Way 
of the Buddhas and Fathers, they may yet come to ignore the law 
of moral causation^ ending iu a complete downfall of the true reli¬ 
gion. Such all belong to the family of evU spirits; however long 
my departure from the world may be, they are not to be called my 
descendants. Let, however, there be just one individual, who may 
be living in the wildemess iu a hut thatched with one bundle m 
straw and passing his days by eating the roots of wild vegetables 
cooked in a pot with broken legs; but if he single-nUxidedly ap 
plies himself to the study of bis own [spLntual] affairs, he is the 
very one who has a daily interview with me and knows how to be 
grateful for his life. Who sbouid ever despi^ such a one? O monks^ 
be diligent, be diligent** 

in India the Buddhist monks never eat in the afternoon. They 
properly eat only once a day, as their breakfast is no breakfast 
iu the sense that an English or American breakfast is. So the Zen 
monks, too, are not supposed to have any meal id the evening. But 
the elimatic necessity In China and Japan could not be ignored, 
and they have an evening meal after a fashion; but to ease their 
conscience it is called "medlcioal food (yueh-shih))^ The break¬ 
fast, which is taken veay early in the morning, while it is still dark, 
consists of rice gruel and pickled vegetables {fmkemcmo). 

The principal meal at 10 a.m* is rice {or rice mixed with b^lcy), 
vegetable soup, and pickles. In the afternoon, at four, tb^ have 
only what is l^t of the dinner—no special cooking is done. Unless 
they are invited out or given an extra treat at the house of some 
generous patrons^ their meals are such as above described, year 
in, year ouL Poverty and simpUdty are their motto. 

One ou^t not, however, to consider asceticism the idea] life of 
Zen. So far as the ultunate siguificatiou of Zen is concerned^ it is 
neither asceticism nor any omer ethical system. If it appears to 
advocate either the doctrine of suppression or that of detachment, 
the supposed fact is merely on the surface; for Zen as a school of 
Buddhism more or less inherits the odium of a Hindu disdpUne. 

4 In those motbutedes which are mulcted in sooie way with the anthckr 
of thla admooition, It is read or mther chanted before a. lecture or 
begins. 
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The central idea, however, of the monkish life is not to waste, but 
to Q»ke the best poissible use of things as they are oven us, which, 
is also the spirit of Buddhism in general. In trum the inteUect, 
imagination, and all other mental faculties as well as die physical 
objects surrounding us, our own bodies not eicepted, are ^ven us 
for the unfolding and enhancing of the highest powers possessed 
by us as spiritual entities and not merely for the gratification of 
our indiviuual whims or desires, which are sure to conflict with 
and injure the interesb and rights asserted by others. These are 
some of the inner ideas underlying the simplicity and poverty of 
the monkish life. 


Ill 

As there is something to be regarded as peculiarly Zen in the 
table manners of the monks, some description of them will be 
given here. 

At mealtimes a gong is struck, and the monks come out of the 
Meditation Hall in procession carrying their own bowls to the din¬ 
ing room* The low tables are laid there all bare. They sit when the 
leader rings the bell. The bowls are set—which, by the way, are 
made of wood or paper and well lacquered, A set consists of four 
or five dishes, one inside the other. As they are arranging the dishes 
and the waiting monks go around to serve the sonp and ric^ *e 
Pntj0dp6mjmtarkridaya-3Otta' is redted, followed by the "Five 
Meditations" on Mting, which are: "First, of what worth am I? 
Whence Is this offering? Secondly, accepting this offering, I must 
reflect on the deficiency of my virtues. Thirdly, to guard over my 
own heart, to keep myself away from faults such as covetousness, 

T 1 TUTirt BOt fofgflt to Motion that ifter the reading of the Hjidiiya-tutTa 
the foDawing iwoei of the Buddlws and othws we invoiced: 1. Vaiiocana- 
Buddlw in his immaculate Body of the Lawj a. Vniiocana-Buddha in his per¬ 
fect Body of BUssi 3. Sakymnuni-Buddha in his infinite manlfertatlons u Body 
of TiansfonnatiOd; 4. Meitreya-Buddha, who is to come in some future Haw; 

5, AU the Buddhas past, peseat. and future in the lea quarters of the world; 

6. Tlw great holy Bodhisattva Manjnfrij T. The great nnsially perfect Bod- 
hisattva Samantabhadia; 8. The great compMsionate Bodhisattva Avrfobtei- 
vara; 9. All the veoerahle Bodhisattve-rnahisattvaS; and 10. MatSprtJnapKa- 
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etc«—this is the essential tiling. Fourthly, this food is taken as good 
medicine in order to keep the body in a healthy condition- Fifthly^ 
to cDSurc spiritual attainment this food is accepted * After these 
“Meditations” they conUnue to think about the essence of Bud¬ 
dhism, *The first mouthful is to cut off all evik; the second mouth¬ 
ful is to practice every good; the third mouthful is to save all 
sentient beings so that everybody will finally attain to Buddha- 
hood.” 

They are now ready to take up their chopsticks, but before th^ 
actually partake of the sumptuous diimer, the demons or spirits 
living somewhere in the triple world are rcmemberedi and each 
monk taking out about seven grains from his own bowl offers them 
to those unseen* saying, “O you, defMris and other spiritual beings, 
I now offer this to you, and may this food fill up the ten quarters of 
the world and all the demons and other spiritual beings be fed 
therewith.” 

While eating quietude prevails. The dishes are bandied noise¬ 
lessly, no word i$ uttered no conversation goes on. Eating is a 
serious affair with them. When a second bowl of rice ts wanted, the 
monk folds his bands before him. The monk waiter notices it* 
comes round with the rioe receptacle called oftachi, and sits before 
the hungry onOp The latter takes up his bowl and lightly passes bis 
hand around the bottom before it is banded to the waiter^ He 
means by this to take off whatever dirt that may have attached it¬ 
self to the bowl and that is likely to soil the hand of the serving 
monk^^ While the bowl is filled, the eater keeps his hands folded, 
if he does not want so much, he gently rubs the hands against 
each other, which means “Enough, thank you.” 

Nodilng is to be left when the meal is finished. The monks eat 
up all that is served them, "gathering up of the fragments that 
remain.” TTiis is their religion. After a fourth helping of rice, the 
meal generally comes to an end. The leader claps the wooden 
blocks and the serving monks bring hot water, Eadi diner fills the 
largest bowl with it, and in it a]] the smaller dishes are neatly 
washed, and wiped with a piece of cloth which each monk carries^ 
Now a wooden pail goes around to receive the slops." Each monk 

^ When the slop^b^^in amund, spiritual beings axe again remembered^ 

*This water in wl^eh my bowls were washed tastes like nectar from heaveiw 
T now offer thij to tbc numercnu ipirtt» o£ tbe wnry; oiay they dl be Hied 
mnd satisGedE Ont, (io Chinese, 
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g8th«Ts Up his dishes and wraps them up odce more, saying, *1 
^ve DOW finished eating, and my physical body is well nouii^ed: 
I feel as if my will power would shake the ten quarters of the 
world and dominate over the past, preseat, and future: turning 
both the cause and the effect nver to the general welfare of aU 
beings, may we all unfailin^y gain in powers miracubusl" The 
tables are now empty as before except those rice grains offered to 
the spiritual beings at the beginning of the meal. The wooden 
blocks are clapped, thanks are given, and the monks leave the 
room in orderly procession as they came in- 


IV 

Their industry is proverbial. When the day is not set for study at 
home, they are generally seen, soon after breakfast, about half-past 
five in summer and about half-past six in winter, out in the monas¬ 
tery grounds, or in the neigbbori^ villages for begging, or tiling 
the farm attached to the xendo. T^y keep the monastery, inside 
as well as outside, in perfect order. When we sometimes say, This 
Is like a Zen monastery," it means that the place is kept in the 
neatest possible order. When beggmg they go miles away. Com¬ 
monly, attached to a zendd there are some patrons whose houses 
the monks regularly visit and get a supply of rice or vegetables. We 
often see them along the country road pulling a cart loaded with 
pumpkins or potatoes. They work as hard as ordinary laborers. 
They sometimes go to the woods to gather kindling or fuel. They 
know something of agriculture, too. As they have to support them¬ 
selves in these ways, they are at once farmers, laborers, and skilled 
workmen. For they often build their own Meditation Hall under 
the direction of an architect. 

These monks are a seff-goveming body. They have their own 
cooks, proctors, managers, sextons, masters of ceremony, e^. In 
the days of Hyakujd there seem to have been ten such offices, 
though the details are not now known, due to the loss of his fiego- 
While the master or teacher of a xendd is its soul, he is not 
directly concerned with its government. This is left to the senior 
members of the community, whose characters have been tested 
through many years of discipline. When the principles of Zen are 
discussedp cue may marvel at their deep and subtle metapnysics^ ii 
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there are any, and Imagine what a serious, pale-faced, head-droop¬ 
ing, and world-forgetting group of thinkers these monks are. But 
in their actual life they are, after aD, cxjmmon rnortak engaged in 
menial work, but they are cheerful, cracldng jokes, williiig to help 
one another, and despising no work which is usually considered 
low and not worthy of an educated hand. The spirit of Hyakujo 
is ever manifest among them^ 

It was not Only the monks that worked but the master himself 
shared their labor. This was according to Hyakujo to cooperate in 
and equalize the work among all concerned without distinction of 
rank. Therefore the master together with his disciples tilled the 
farm, planted trees* weeded the garden, picked tea-leaves* and 
was engaged in all other kinds of manual work. Making use of such 
opportunities, he gave them practical lessons in the study of Zea, 
and the disciples, too* did not fail to appreciate his iustmctions. 

When Joshu was sweeping the courted a monk asked him* 
**How does a speck of dust come into this holy ground?" To this 
Joshu answer"Here comes anotherl" On another occasion, 
when the master was found again sweeping the groimd* Ryu, a 
minister of state, paid a visit to the temple and said to the master 
gardener* “How is it that a great wise man like you has to sweep off 
flic dust?" 

"It comes from the outside,'’® replied Joshu. 

When Nansen was working outdoors wifli his monks, Joshu, 
who was told to watch over a fire, suddenly cried out: "Firet Firet“ 
The alarm made all the monks rush back to the dormitory haU. 
Seeing this* Joshu closed the gate and declared, Tf you could say 
a word the doors would be opened^ The monks did not know 
what to say» Nansen, the master, however* threw the key into the 
hflll through a window. Therenpon Jdshu fiung open the gate. 

While working on the farm a monk happened to cut an earth¬ 
worm in twain with hi$ spade, whereupon he asked the master 
Chosha, “The earthworm is cut in twain and both parts are still 
wriggling: in which of them is the Buddha-nature present?'* The 
master said^ "Have no dlusionr But the monk insisted, "I cannot 
help this wriggling, sir." ""Don't you see that fire and air elements 
have not yet been dispersed?"' 


^ Thu question of dv$t nsmSchdi one of Berkeky i lemark, have just 
Oiised a duH and then ewipbip we cannot see." 
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When Shiko and Shoko were out gardening, a dmilaj thing 
happened, and Shoko asked the [fiaster oonoemmg the real life 
of the earthworm. Without answering him, the master took up the 
rake, first struck the one end of the worm, then the other, and 
finally the space between the two. He then threw down the rake 
and went away. 

One day Obaku wa$ weeding Mdtfa a hoe» and seeing Rinzai with¬ 
out one, asked, “How is it that you do not cany any hoe?” 

Answered Rinzai, '"Somebody has carried it away, sir,'" 

Thereupon, Obaku told him to come forward as he wanted to 
discuss the matter with him, 

Rinzai stepped forward. 

Said Obaku^ lifting bis hoe^ “Only this, but all the world's unable 
to hold it up* 

Rinzai took the hoc away from the master and lifted It up, saying, 
"How is it that it is now in my own hands?* 

Obaku remarked, “Here is a man doing a great piece of work 
today!" He then returned to his own room. 

Another day, observing Rinzai resting on a hoe, Obaku said to 
him, "Are you tiredc^ 

Rinzai rephed, "1 have not even lifted my hoe, and how should 
I be tiredr 


dbaku then struck him, Rinzai, however, snatching the stick away 
from the master, pushed him down. Obaku called out to the Ino^^ 
(kamadami) to help him up from the ground. The Ino responded 
to the call and helped the master up, saying, “Why do you permit 
this crazy fellow’s rudeness?^ As soon as the master was again on 
his feet, he struck the Ino. Rinzai then began to dig the earth and 
made this announcement, “In other places they creinate, but here 
you will all be buried alive,* 

The story of Isan and Xy5zan, while they were out picking 
tea-leaves, has already been told in one of the preceding essays. 
Zen history, indeed, abounds with such incidenls as here refcrrM 
to, showing how the masters try to discipline their mpils on every 
possible occasion. The events of daily lifei manifestly trivial on the 
surface, thus handled by the masters, grow full of signification. At 
any rate ail these fmmdo most eloquently illustrate the whole trend 
of the monastery life in oldeu days, where the spirit of work and 


10 Thfl office of maaagLng director fo motmitwy. 
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service was so thoroughly and barraoiuousiy blended with the high 
thinking on matters deeply spiiitunl. 


V 

The monks thus develop their faculties all round. They receive 
no literary—that is, formal-educatioD usually gained from books 
and abstract instnictioD; their discipline and knowledge are prac¬ 
tical and efficient The basic prindple of the zendo life is learning 
by doing.'^ They despise the so-called soft education, which is like 
those predigested foods meant for the convalescent. When a lioness 
gives birth to her cubs, it is proverbially beUeved that after three 
days she will pnsh them down over a deep precipice to see if they 
can climb back to her. Those that fail this trial are not worthy of 
her race- Something of this kind is aimed at by the Zen master, who 
wiU treat the monib with every manner of seeming unkmdness. 
The monks have not enough clothes to put on, not enough food to 
indulge in, not enough time to sleep, and, to c^p these, they have 
plenty of work to do, menial as well as spiritual. 

The outer needs and the inward aspiration^ if they work on 
harmoniously and ideally, wiU finally end in producing fine charao- 
ters well trained in Zen as welt as in the things of Me. This 
unique system of education, which is still going on at every 
is not so well known among the laity even in this country. And then 
the merciless tides of modem commerdalism leave no comer on^ 
invaded. Before long the solitary Island of Zen may be found 
buried, as i$ eveiything eke, under the waves of sordid material¬ 
ism. The monks themselves are beginning not to understand the 
great spirit of the successive niasters. Though there are some 
aspects in the monastic education which may be improved, its 
highly reUgious and reverential feeling must he preserved if Zen 
is to remaiQ ahve* 

Theoretically^ the philosophy of Zen transcends the whole range 
of discursive understaiKling^ and is not bound by rules of antithesis. 
But to say this is placing Zen on very sUppery ground, and there 
are many who fail to walk erect. When there is a fall, the result 
is sometimes disastrous. Like some of the medieval mystics^ Zen 
students may turn into libertines, losing control over themselves. 
History is a witness to this, and psychology can readily explain the 
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process of sudi degeneration, Xberefore, says a Zen TTiaster» Let 
one’s ideal rise a$ nigh as the crows of Vaiiocana {the bigh^ 
divinity), while his life may be so full of humility as to make him 
prostrate before an infant's feet.” Which is to say, "If any mas 
desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant of all.’ 
Therefore, the monastery life is minutely regulated and the details 
are enforced in strict obedience to the spirit already referred to. 
Humility, poverty, and inner sanctification—these ideals of Zen are 
what saves Zen from sinking into the level of the medieval anti' 
nomians. Thus we can see how the zendo discipline plays a great 
part in the teachings of Zen and their practical application to our 
daily life. 

When TiStdka stopped at Erinji of the CapitalTi the cold so 
severe that he took one of the Buddha-images enshnned there and 
made a fire for himself. The keeper of tim shrine, seeing this, was 

greatly exendsed. j jl 

“How dare vou btim up our wooden Buddhar 
Said Tanka, who was looking for soiuethiDg in the ^hes with his 
stick, “1 am gathering the holy m the ashes^ 

“'How," said the keeper* “'do you expect to find hrira^ by bumlug 

a wooden Buddha?^ 

“If there are no iarinas to be found in it, may I have the remain- 
mg two Buddhas for my fire?* retorted Tanka* 

The shrine keeper later lost hi5 eyebrows for remonstjatmg 
against the apparent impiety of Tanka, while the Buddha s wrath 

never was visited upon me latter. 

Though OPe may doubt its historical occnixeDce, the story is a 
notable one* and all the Zen maFters agree as to the higher spiritud 
attainment of the Buddha-desecrating Tanka. When later a monk 
asked a master about Tanka's himiiiig a Buddha's statue* the master 
said: 

“When cold we sit around the hearth of fire." 
nVas he then at fault or not?^ 

“When hot, we go to the bamboo grove by the stream, was the 

answer. ft* 

i quote another comment on the story, as this is one of the most 

significant subjects in the study of Zen. When Suibi Mugaku* a 

Shi^ is some siibstaurCe, gawrrily b pAble fona mp- 

pasedly fafoad to the body of a saint wbeo it ii owntted. 
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disciple of Tanka, was making ofleriDgs to the Arhats, probably 
carv^ in wood, a monk came up and asked, “Tanka burned a 
wooden Buddha and how is it thal you make offerings to these 
Arhats?* 

The master said, TEven when it was burped, it could not be 
burned up; and as to my making offerings, I do as 1 please* 

"When these offerings are ma^ to the Arhats^ would they come 
to receive them, or not?* 

"Do you eat every day^ or not?^ the master demanded. As the 
monk remained silent; the master declared, "'Intelligent ones are 
hard to SndT 

Whatever the merit of Tanka fiom the purely Zen point of view, 
there is no doubt that such deeds as his are to be regamed as highly 
sacrilegious and to be avoided by aU pious Buddhists. Those who 
have not yet gained a thorough understanding of Zen may go all 
lengths to commit every manner of crime and excess, even in the 
name of Zen. For this reason the regulations of the mona^ery are 
rigid that pride of heart may depart and the cup of hunulily be 
dr^k to the dregs. 

When Shuko of the Ming dynasty was wTittng a hook on the ten 
laudable deeds of a monk, one of those high-spirited, self-assertive 
fellows came to him, saying, "What is the use of writing such a 
book when in Zen there is not an atom of a thing to be called lauda¬ 
ble or not?' The writer answered, “The five aggregates (skandha) 
are entangling^ and the four elements (mohdhMtu) grow rampant, 
and how can you say there are no evils?^ The monk still irisMed, 
*The four elements are ultimately empty and the five aggregates 
have no reality whatever/ Shuko, giving him a slap on his face, 
said, "So many are merely learned; you are not the real thing yet; 
give me another answer." But the monk made no answer and went 
off filled with anger "There** said the master, “why don't you wipe 
the dirt off your own face?^ In the study of Zen the power of an 
all-illuminating insight must go hand in hand with a deep sense of 
humility and meejmfiss of heart. 

Let me cite, as one mstance in teaching humility, the «perience 
which a new applicant monk is made to go through when he first 
approaches the Meditation Hall. The applicant may come duly 
equipped with certificates of his qualifications and witnHs monldsb 
parapnemaUa consisting of such articles as am already men- 
tionM, but the zendd authorities do not adroit him into their com¬ 
pany at Once. Generally, some formal excuse will be told him: that 
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their Dstabli^hmeDt is oot enou^ to take in another monk, or 
that the Hall is already too full. If the applicant quietly retires with 
this, there will be no place for him anywhere, not only in the zemid 
of bis r^oice, but in any other throughout the land^ For he wiU meet 
similar refusals everywhere. If he wants to study Zen at all, he is 
not to be discouraged by such excuses. 

The persistent applicant will now seat hunself at the entrance 
porch. Putting his head down on the box which he carries in front 
of him, he calmly waits there. Sometimes a strong morning or 
evening sun shines right over the recumbent monk on the mrch, 
but he Keeps on in this attitude without stirring. When the dinner 
hour comes he asks to be admitted and fed. This is granted, for 
no Buddhist monasteries will refuse food and lodging to a travel¬ 
ling monk. After eating, however, the novice goes out again on 
the porch, and continues his petition for admittance. No attention 
will be paid him until the evening, when he asks for lod^g. This 
being granted as before, he takes off his travelling sandal^ washes 
hit feet, and is ushered into a room reserved for such purposes. 
But most frequently he finds no bedding tbere, for a Zen monk is 
supposed to pass his night in deep meditation. He sits^upnght all 
night, evidently absorbed in the contemplation of a fcdan. On the 
foUowing morning he goes out as on the previous day to the en¬ 
trance hall and resumes the same posture as before, expressive of 
an urgent desire to be admitted. This may go on for three to fiw 
or even seven days. The patience and humility of the new appli¬ 
cant are tried thus hard until finally he will be taken in^by the 
authorities, who, apparently moved by his earnestness and perse¬ 
verance, will try somehow to accommodate him. 

This procedure is growing somewhat a formal affair, but in 
olden days, when things were not yet settled into a mere rontine, 
tbe applicant monk had quite a hard time, for he wwuld actually 
be driven out of the monastery by force. We read in the biowaphies 
of the old masters of stiff harder treatments mcrcdessly dealt out 

*”Th™ledit8tion Hall is regulated with militaristic ^verity ^d 
precision to cultivate such virtues as humiffty, obedience, sim- 
Sicily, and earnestness in the monkish hearts that sue ei^ prone 
to foffow indiscriminately the extraordinaiy esamplM of ffie old 
masters, or that are hable to put in practice in a crude and ^di¬ 
gested manner the high doctrines of “ 

t expounded in the Piajoaparamiti class of Mahayana hteiature. 
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A partial glimpse of such life we have already gained in the 
description of die table majmers as above, 

VI 

There is a period in the OKiiiasHc life exdusively set apart for 
mental disciplMe, and not interrupted by any manual labor except 
Fuch as is absolutely needed. It is kmown as great se$shin {chien- 
hsih)^* and lasts a week, taking place once a month during die 
seasons called the “Summer Sojourn** and the “Winter SojOuiiL* 
The summer sojourn begins in April and ends in August, while the 
winter one begiiLs in October and ends in February. Sesshin means 
“collecting or concentrating the mind," While this period is lasting 
the monks are confined at the zetido, get up earlier than usuah and 
sit further into the night^ There is a kind of lecture every day during 
the period. Textbooks are used^ the most popular of which are the 
ff and Rinxoi-roJto, these two l^ng considered the most 

fundamental books of the Rinzai school. The Rfniat-roiu f$ a col¬ 
lection of sermons and sayings of die founder of the Rinzai Zen sect 
The Hekigart~$hUj as has been noted elsewhere, is a collectiop of 
one hundred Zen '*cases" of *^theme$’* with critical annotations and 
poetical comments. It goes without saying that there are many 
other books used for the occasion. To an ordinary reader, sucii 
books genetaliy are a sort of obscurum per obscuriii$. After lislen- 
ing to a series of lectures he is left in the lurch as ever. Not 
necessarily that they are too abstruse, but that the reader is still 
wanting in insight into the truth of &n. 

The lecture is a solemn affair. Its beginning is announced by a 
striking of the bell. As the master appears in the hall what is known 
as teishd (tV-cJi'aiig) takes place. While the master is offering to 

It £s not known bow early tbls or[giiial«d In the hUtonr of the 

zeikfd. It i$ q^Tt Tnenttoned in Hydlcuja's 'TttguUtions.'' Most pmbably it was 
not $tHTted ifi ChioA, but in Japwi from tl^ time of Hakuin, The sofodim 
penod generally being a stay-at^bome'* $eaHm, the monks do iwt travel, but 
practice setthin W devote themselves to the study of Zen; but in the week 
specially set up as such, the study is pursued with the unnost vigor. 

Td nwajis "to c^ In band," "to show forth,” or “maiufesl,'* and shS "to 
recite, Tims by a telsho the old master h revived before the congregation 
and his discourses are more or less vividly preseiated to view. It is not mcrelv 
c2cpliifnhig or commenting on the text. 
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the Bud<iha and to his departed master, the monks ledte a short 
dharam-suiTa called Dflihtsfta/^ which means "the dlmronf of great 
compassion." Being a Chinese transliieration of the Sanskrit origi- 
nalj mere recatation of the sutra does not give any intelligent sense. 
Probably the sense is not essential in this case^ the assurance is 
sufficient that it contains something atispidous and conducive to 
spiritual welfare. \Vh&t i$ more significant is the way in which it 
is recited. Its monotone^ punctuated with a wooden timekeeper 
known as tnoJbug^o (Wooden Fish)^ prepares the mind of the an- 
dience for the coming event. After the dhcr^Tti, which is recited 
three times, the monk read in chorus generally the ediortalory 
sermon left by the founder of the monastery p la some places 
Hakuin s ‘'Song of Zazen" is chanted. The following are translations 
of Hakuia and of Muso Kokushi/® whose last eshortatory sermon 
Is one of the most popular. 

Musd Kolnidii's Eichortatoty Seruiou 

I have three kinds of disciples: those who, vigorously shaking off all 
entangling drcumstances. and with singleness of thought apply them- 
selves to the Study of their own [spiritual] affairs, are of the first class* 
Those who are not so single-mind^ in the study^ but, scattering their 
attention, are fond of bciok learning, are of the second. Those who, cover¬ 
ing their own spiritual brightnesSp are only occupied with the dribb^g^ 
of the Buddhas and Fathers, are called the lowest. As for those whore 
minds are intosdcated by secukr literature and who are ei^gaged ^ 
establishing themselves as men of letters, they are simply laymen with 
shaven heads, they do not belong even to the lowest. As regards those 
who think only of indulging in food and sleep and give then^lvH up 
to indolenc?e~H:ouId such be called members of ibe Black Robe? They 


I"* DAorimt b B Sansltril tenn which comes fiom the root mcaniTig to 
hold " In Buddhist phraScolog>', it fa a collecdoo. wmetiniM short, sor^ 
times lone, of MClamitorv s«ile™j« which are not translat^ into othw 
UneuBRes It fa not ihcicfore -l aU intclUgiblr when it fa w^d by the mmlc* 
u it fa done in the Chinese and japsnese uwnaitencs. But it is ^ppased to 
"hold" in It in Hjoio myrtertoiM way something ihat fa nHwt nienloiloqs and 
has the power to teep evil ones away- Later, dlwran^ and ha« 

^nnwn conlosed vnth one another. 

i» The founder of Teniyujl. Kjwto^ He fa known m Teacher of Sevoo Em- 
perors" (1274-1561)4 
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are truly, as designated by an old masteTp dotbes racks and rice bags, 
Inasraudi as they are not monks, they ought not to be permitted to tall 
tliemselves my disciples and enter the momuteiy and sub-temples as 
wellj oven a temporary sojoum is to be prohibited, not to speak of their 
application as student monks. When an old man like myself speaks thus* 
you may think be is lacking in aU-embradng love, but the main thing is 
to let them know of their own faults^ and, reforming tbemselveSp to 
become growing plants in the patmichaJ gardens. 


Hakiiin^s Song of Meditation 

All sentient beings are from the very beginning the Buddhas: 

It is like ice and watery 

Apart from water ao ice eidst. 

Outside sentient beings, where do we seek die Buddhas? 

Not knowing How near the Truth is. 

People seek it far away^—what a pityt 
They are like him wboi in the midst of water. 

Cries in thirst so imploringly; 

They are Hke the son of a rich man 
Who wandered away among the poor. 

The reason why we transmigrate through the six worlds 
Is because we are lost in the daikness of Ignorance; 

Going astray further and further in the darkness. 

When are we able to get away from birth'and-deathP 

As regards the Meditation practiced in the Mahayana, 

We have no words to praise it fully+ 

The Virtues of Perfection such as charity and morality, 

And the invocation of the Buddha's name, coolessiDn, and ascetic 
discipLne, 

And many other good deeds of merit*— 

AE these issue Emm the practice of Meditation. 

Even those who have practiced it for OJie sitting 
Will see all their evil kkrnia wiped clean; 

Nowhere will they find the evil pathSp 
But the Pure E^nd wiU be near at hand* 

With a jevereutial heartp let them to thiji Truth 
Listen e^^en for oticep 

And let them praise it, and gladly embrace it* 

And they will surely be ble^ed most infinitely. 
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For suich as, reflectlag within themselves^ 

Testify to the truth of Self-nature^ 

To the truth that Self-nature is no-naturep 

They have really gone beyond the ken of sophistiy. 

For them opens the gate of the oneness of cavi^ and eSbci, 

And straight runs the path of nqn-duality and non-brinity^ 
Abiding with the Not-particiilar in partkularB, 

Whether going or retuiningp they remain for ever uiuoovad; 
Taking bold of the Not-lhought in thoughts. 

In eveiy act of theira they hear the voioe of the truth. 

How boundie^ the sky of sofnddAi unfettered! 

How transparent the perfect moonlight of the Fourfold Wisdom! 
At that raoment what do they lack? 

As the Truth eternally calm reveals itself to them. 

This very earth is the Lotus I^nd of Purity^ 

And this body is the body of the Buddha. 

The lecture lasts about an hour. It is quite different from an or¬ 
dinary lecture on a religious subject. Nothing is explainecl no 
arguments are set forward, no apologetics^ no reasoniiigs. The 
master is supposed simply to reproduce in words what is treated 
in die textbook before him. At the end the Four Great Vows are 
repeated three timeSp and the monks retire to their quarters. The 
vows are: 


However innumerable sentient beings are, 1 vow to save th™ all; 
However mexhaustible our evil passions are, I vow to exterminate tham; 
However immeasurable the holy doctrines are, I vow to study themj 
However inacoessihle the path of Buddhas is* 1 vow to attain It. 


vn 

During the sesshin, they have, besides lectures, what is known 
as sanzen.^^ To do $aT\zen is to go to the master and present one s 
views on a ItMii for his oriticsal exammation. On those days when a 
special sesshin is not going on* the interviews will probably take 
^ce twice a day, but during the period of thought collection- 

San-cAon Htonlly means attend or study Xen. 
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which is the meaning of the monk is to see the master 

four or five times a day. This seeing the master does not take place 
openly/^ for each monk is required to come up individually to the 
master's room, where the interview goes on in a most formal and 
solemn manner. When the monk is about to cross the threshold of 
the master's room, he makes three bows, prostrating himself on 
the floor. He now enters the room keeping ids hands folded^ palm 
to palm, before the chest, and when he comes near the master he 
sits down and makes another bow* Once in the room, all worldly 
convendOQ is disregaudedH If absolutely necessary from the Zen 
point of view, blows may be exchanged. To make manifest the 
truth of Zen with all sincerity of heart is the sole consideration 
here, and everything else receives only a subordinate attention. 
Hence this elaborate formalism. The presentatfon over, the monk 
retires in the same way as before. One sansen for over thirty monks 
will occupy more than one hour and a half, and this is the time of 
the utmost tension for the master, too. To have this four or five 
times a day must be a land of ordeal for the master himself, if be 
is not of robust health- 

An absolute confidence is placed in the master as far as bis un¬ 
derstanding of Zen goes* Bnt if the monk has suffident reason to 
doubt the masters ability, he may settle it personally with him at 
the time of sanzen. This presentation of views, therefore, is no idle 
play for either of the parties concerned. It is indeed a most serious 
affair, and because it is so the discipline of Zen has a great moral 
value outside its philosophy. How serious this is may oe guessed 
from the famous interview between the Venerable Shbju and 
Hakuin, father of modem Zen in Japan. 

One summer evening when Haku^ presented his view to the 
old master, who was cooling himself on the veranda, the master 
saii “Stuff and nonsense-"' Hakuin echoed, loudly and rather satirb 
cally, “Stuff and nonseiiser Thereupon the master seized him, 
struck him several times, and finally pushed him off the veranda. 
It was soon after the rainy weather, and poor Hakuin rolled in 
the mud and water. Having recovered himself after a while, he 

IT Fontbtrly, thii was ah open ai:id ah the mirnda (askings and an- 

swi*djig$] took place before ite whole <»ngi^atiDo, as is suted in llie ^'Begu- 
latians“ of Hya|nif6+ But, btcFi undesirable results followed, sutb as mere 
formalUm, imitaUoDSp. and odief' empty nonsenses, in modem Zen, therefore, 
all is private, except on fcKrmal occaslotis. 
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came up aud leverendaily bowed to the teacihcr, who then re¬ 
marked again* *0 you, denizen of the dark cavern!” 

Another day Hafcuin felt that the master did not know how deep 
his intuitioa of Zen was and decided to have a settlemen t with him 
anyhow. As soon as the time came Haknin entered the master s 
loom and soon erixausled all his ingenuity in contest with him. He 
bad made up his mind not to give way an inch of ground this time. 
The master was furious, and finally taking hold of Hakuin gave 
him several slaps and forced him off the por^ again. He fell several 
feet at the foot of the stone wall, where he reniained for a while 
almost senseless. The master looked down and heartily laughed at 
the poor feUow. This brought Hakuin back to consciousness. He 
came up again all in perspiration- The master, however, did not 
release him yet and stigmatized him as ever widi, "O you, denizen 
of the dark cavemr 

Hakuin grew desperate and thought of leaving the old master 
altogether* When one day he was going about begging in the 
village* a certain inddent^* made him ^ of a sudden open his 
mind's eye to the truth of Zen, hitherto completely shut off from 
him. His joy knew no bounds and he came back in an exalted state 
of mind. Even before be crossed the front gate, the master recog- 
nized him and beckoned to him, saying, ""What good news have 
you brought back today? Come right in^ (^uick, quickl* Hakuin 
told him of his experience. The master tenderly stroked him on 
the back and said, "You have it now, you have it uow.” After this, 
Hakuin was never called names. 

Such was the training the father of modem Japanese Zen had to 
go through. How terrible the old Shojn seems when pushing 
Hakuin off the stone wall I But how motherly when the disciple, 
after so much dl-treatmenh finally came out triumphajitlyl There 
is nothing lukewarm in Zen, It expects one to penetrate into the 
very depths of truth* and the truth can never be grasped until one 

While tbii* gohig uouiKk ha came to a house wbete an old woman ns- 
fused to give hun my riue; he ooulinued to stand in front of it, looking as 
±f be heanl oothing. His mind was bitmsitfy couantnited On the subject whidii 
concerned him mexL The wcciaji got angry at his apparent persistence arid 
she struck him with the hruam she was using and told him to deport at ance. 
Hk Imavy biDom smniHed his large mcaksh bat and knocked him to the 
gn>uE)d, He Uy there for a while, but when he ewne tn hU kciscs everything 
became clear and traiuparent tn him- 
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comes hack to oa^s native aakediiess sbom of aU truinpcries, in- 
tellectual or otherwise. Each slap dealt by Shop strippOT Hakuiti 
of his msincerities. We are each living under so many casings 
which have nothing to do with our inmost self. To reach the 
latter, and to gain the real knowledge of ourselves, the masters 
resort to method seemingly inhuman. In this case, however, there 
must be absolute faith in the truth of Zen and in the master^s per¬ 
fect understanding of it. The lack of this faith will also mean the 
same in one's own spiritual possibilities. So exdaims Einzai: “O 
you, men of little faith! How can you ever expect to fathom the 
depths of the ocean of Zen?" 


vm 

In the life of the sendo there is no fixed period of graduation as 
in a school education. With some, graduation may not take place 
even after his twenty years of boar^g there. But with ordinary 
abilities and a large amount of perseverance and indefatigability, 
one is able to probe into every intricacy of the teachings of Z™ 
within a space of ten years. 

To practice the principle of Zen, however, in every moment of 
life—that is, to grow fuUy saturated with its ^irit—is another ques¬ 
tion. One Ufe indeed may be too short for for it is said that 
even fiikyamnm and Maitreya are yet in the midst of seh-tiiaining. 

To be a perfectly qualified ma^er, a mere underbidding of the 
truth of Zen Is not sufficient. One must go through a period which 
is known as ^^the long maturing of the sacred womb," The term 
must have originally come from Taoism^ nowadays it means, 
broadly speaking, living a life harmonious with the understanding. 
Under the direction of a master, a monk may finally attain to a 
thorough knowledge of all the mysteries of Zen; but this is more 
or less intellectual, though in the highest possible sense. The 
monk^s life, in and out, must grow in perfect unison widi this at- 
tainxnent. To do this a further training is necessary, for what he has 
gained at the sendd is after all the pointing of the direction where 
nis utmost efforts have to be put forth. But it is not at all impera¬ 
tive now to remain in the zendo. On the contrary, his inteUcctiial 
attainments must be further put on trial by coming into actual 
contact with the world. There are no prescribed rules for this 
^"niaturmg.'* Each one acts on his own discretion in the accidental 
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circumstwc^ in which he may find himself. He m^y retire into the 
moimtaiDs and live 05 o soUtajy hennitp or he may come out into 
the “market” and be an active participaist m the affairs of the 
world. The sixth patriarch is sain to have bees living among the 
motmtaineers for fifteen years after leaving the fifth patriarch. He 
was not known in the world until he came out to a lecture by Inshii. 

Chu, the National Teacher, spent forty years in Nan-yang and 
did not show himself in the capita). But his holy life became known 
far and and at the urgent request of the Emperor he finally 
left his hut. Isan spent several years in the wilderness, living on 
nuts and befriending monkeys and deer, Howeveip he was found 
out, big monasteries were built about his anchoragep and he be¬ 
came master of 1,500 monks. Kanzan, the founder of Myosbinji, 
Kyoto, retired in Mino ProvincOj and w^orked as day-laborer for 
the villagers. Nobcxiy recognized him undl one day an accident 
brought out his identity and the court insisted on Ws founding a 
monastery' in the capitab Hakuin became the keeper of a deserted 
temple in Suruga w'hich was his sole heritage in the world. VI' e can 
picture to ourselves the scene of its dilapidations when we read 
this: *Trhere were no roofs and the stars shone through at night. 
Nor was there any floor. On rainy days it was necessary to put on 
a rain-hat and a pair of high geta when anything took place in 
TTiflin part of the temple^ All the property attached to it was in the 
bands of the creditors, and the priestly belongings were mortgaged 
to the merchants." This was the beginning of Hakuin's career. 

There axe many other notable ones; the history of Zen abounds 
with such Instances. The idea, however, is not to practice asceti¬ 
cism, it is the "maturing” as they have properly designated, of 
ones moral character. Many serpents and adders arc waiting at the 
porch, and if one fails to trample them down effectively they mise 
their heads again and die whole ediB^ce of moral culturo huiit up 
in vision may collapse even in one day* Autinomianism is ako the 
pitfall for Zen followers against which a constant vigil is needed. 

LX 

In somo respects, no doubt, the kind of education prevailing at 
the xettda is behind the times. But its guiding principles such as 
simplification of life, not wasting a moment idly, self-mdepcnden^ 
and what they call -secret virtne." are sound for all ages. Espeaally 
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this last is oDe of the most characteristic features of Zen discipline. 
"Secret virtue" means practicing goodness without any thought of 
recognition, neither by others nor by oneself. The Christians may 
call this the doing of HTby Will." I plunge into the water to save 
a child from drowniog. What was to be done was done. No more 
thought is needed i I walk away not turning back. A cloud passes, 
and Bie sky is as blue and as broad as ever. Zeu calls it a "deed 
without merit** and compares it to the work of a man who tried to 
fill a well with snow. 

This is the psychologicBJ aspect of “secret virtue." Religiously 
considered, it is to regard and use the world reverentially and 
gratefully* feeling as if one were carrying on one's shoulders all the 
sins of the world. An old woman asked Joshu, "'I belong to the sei 
that is hindered in five ways from att ainin g Buddhahood; and 
how can I ever be delivered from them?* Answered the master^ 
"O let all other people be born in h^ven and let me* this bumble 
self, alone contiuue suffering in tbis ooeau of paint” This is the 
spirit of the true Zen student. There is another story iUustrating 
the same spirit of long-suffering. The district of fdshu^*' where 
this Zen master s monastery was situated* and where he got his 
popular title, was noted for a fine stone bridge. A monk one day 
came up to the master and asked* **We hoar so much of the splen¬ 
did stone bridge of Joshu* but what I see here is nothing but a 
miserable old log bridged 

Joshu retorted* T^ou onjy see the log bridge* and fail to see the 
stone bridge of Jdshu." 

"What then is the stone bridge?^ 

"Horses go over it* asses go over it,* Joshu replied. 

This seems to be but a trivial talk about a bridge, but con¬ 
sidered from the mnermost way of looking at such cases* there is a 
great deal of truth touching the center of one^s spifitual life. We 
may inquire a5 to the kind of bridge represented here. Was Joshu 
speaking only of a bridge in his monastery? Let each one of us 
refiect and see if we are not in possession of “a bridge" over which 
pass not only horses and asses* men and women* carts heavy and 
fight, but the entire universe complete with its insanities and mor¬ 
bidities; a bridge which is not only thus passed over but quite 


Th« masters are known by the native of the monutery or by the 
district m which the tnopasteiy U located. 
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frequently trampled on and even cursed at but which suffers 
patiently and uncomplainingly. 

But this spirit of self-suffering is not to be understood in the 
Christian sense that man must spend all his time in prayer and 
mortiBoation for the absolution of sm. A Zen monk has no desire to 
be absolved from sin, for this has still the idea of the self, the ego, 
and Zen is free from egotism. The Zen monk wishes to save the 
world from the misery of Ignorance^ and as to his mvn “sjn" he lets 
it take care of itself^ as he knows it is not inherent in his nature. 
For this reason it is possible for him to be one of those who are 
described as “they that weep as though they wept not; and they 
that rejoice as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy as 
though they possessed not; and they that use this world as not 
abusing it.'’ 

Says Christ, thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know 

what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms may be in sei:!ret," This 
is a “secret virtue'* of Buddhism. But when He goes on to say that 
"thy Father who seeth in secret shall recompense thee,*' there we 
see a deep cleavage between Buddhism and Chrisdanity. So long 
as there is any thought of anybody, whether he be God or Devil, 
knowing of your doings, Zen would say, “You are not yet one of 
us." Deeds that are accompanied by such thought are not “merit- 
less deeds," but full of tracks and shadows. If a Spirit is tracing 
yoii, he will in no time get hold of you and make you account for 
what you have done. The perfect garment shows no seams, inside 
and outside; it is one complete piece and nobody can tell where 
the work began and how it was woven. In Zen, therefore, there 
ought not to be left any trace of consdousness after the doing of 
alms^ much less the thought of recompense even by God. The Zen 
ideal is to be ''the wind that bloweth where it listeth, and the sound 
of which we bear but cannot tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth.” 

Resshi, the Chinese philosopher^ describes this frame of mind 
in a figurative manner as follows: "I allowed my mind without 
restraint to think of whatev^er it pleased and my mouth to talk about 
whatever it pleased; 1 then forgot whether the '^this and not-thls^ 
was mine or other's, whether the gain and loss was mine or other's: 
nor did I know whether Boshosm was my teacher, and whether 
Hakkbsbi was my friend. In and out, 1 was thoroughly trans¬ 
formed; and then it was that the eye became like the ear, and 
the ear like the nose, and the nose like the mouth; and there was 
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nothiog that was oot ideatlfied. The min-d was coDceatrated, afld 
the form dissolved, and the bones and fiesh all thawed away: 1 
did not know where my form was supported, where my feet were 
treading; 1 just moved along with the wind, east and west, like a 
leaf of a tree detached from the stem, 1 was not colons wbeiher 
I was riding on the wind or the wind riding on me"*^ 

X 

Zen followers disapprove of Christians—even mystics—being too 
conscious of God who is the creator and supporter of all life and aU 
being. The attitude in Zen toward the Budaha is that of a complete 
identification of the self with the object of thought This i$ 
reason why they loath to bear the word Buddha or Zen mentioned 
in their discourse, not because they are anti-^Buddha, but because 
there is nothing especially to be so designated* Listen to the gentle 
remonstrance given by C^so Horn to to disdple Engo: 

"You are all right, but you have a trivial fault*" Engo asked two 
or three times what that fault was. Said the master, *Yoii have too 

much of Zen “ ^ 

“Why,* prot^ted the disciple, “if one is studying Zen, don t 
think it a natural thing to speak it? Why is it to be despisedr 
Replied Goso, “When it is an ordimry everyday conversation, it 
is somewhat better.'" 

A monk happened to be there with them, who asked, *why do 
you specially hate talking about Zen?^ 

‘"Because it turns one s stomach,'" was the master s verdict. 


™ The wind is probably One of tiie best inLag«ifi» to get us ipto the idea 
of or philosophy. The New Testamrat has at 

ope Blkslon lo it^ “The wind bkvweth as it listetK,* and Beie we se« t^ 
Chinese lOystic mskmg use of the wind to depict his irmcr cHnsciousnew of 
absolute identity+ which la also the Buddhisk potion of the vaidr Now com¬ 
pare the following passage from Eckbart: Damm mfl die Biaue aueb w^ter; 
"Wekhe von mir, mein GoUebter, weiche von mir": "Aiks, was irgeon der 
Danteliupg Bhig ist, das halte ioh nicht Gott. Uod so flJehe ioh vtw 
Onttea wegenl**—“El, wo fst dann der Seek Bkibea?^— Auf den Ffttichefi ^ 
Winder (Butmer, Msister EcJ^KdrtJ Schriften und Fn?dlgfcfi, Easter 
p. 189.} “So fliebe Sob vot Cott, Gottes wegen," reminds us of a Zen master 
who said. "I hale even to bear the name of the Buddha." From the Zen point 
of view, "Ccjttes wegen” may better be left out. 
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Riassai^s way of expressing the i<ie& is quite violent and rcvolu' 
tzonary. Those uninitiated in the methods of Zeu would find the fol¬ 
lowing passages horiifyingp but we can see how earnestly he feeb 
about the falsehoods of the world and bow unflinchingly he faces 
up against them. His hands may be compared to Jehovah s in try* 
ing to destroy the idols and causing the images to cease. Rin^i 
endeavors to strip one's spirit of its last raiment of fabehood^ 

“O you, followers of Truth, if yon wish to obtain an orthodox 
understanding [of Zen], do not be deceived by others. Inwardly 
or outwardly^ if you encounter any obstacles, by them low mthout 
delay. If you encounter the Buddha, slay him; if yon encounter the 
Patriarch, slay him; if you encounter the Arhat or the parent or die 
relative* slay them all without hesitation: for this is ^e only way 
to deliverance. Do not get yourselves entangled with any object* 
but stand above, pass on, and be free* As 1 see those so-called fob 
lowers of Truth all over the country, there are none who come to 
me free and independent of objects. In dealing with them* 1 strike 
them down any way they come. If they rely on die strength of 
their arms, I cut them right off; if they rely on their eloquence, 1 
shut them op; if they rely on the sharpness of their eyes, I will hit 
them blind- There are none who have presented themselves before 
me all alone, all free, all unique. They are invariably found caught 
by the idle tricks of the old masters. ! have really nothing to give 
you; all that 1 cau do is to cure you of the diseases and deliver you 
from bondage, 

*0 you, followers of Truth, show yourselves here independent 
of all objects, I want to weigh the matter with you. For the last 
five or ten years 1 have waited tn vain for such, and there are none 
such yet They are all ghostly existences, ignominious gnomes 
haunting the woods or bamboo groves; they are elfish spirits of the 
wilderness. They are madly feeding on heaps of filth. O you, mole- 
eyed* why are von wasting all the pious donations of the devout! 
Do you think you deserve the name of a monk, when you are still 
entertaining such a mistaken idea [of Zen]? I tell you, no Buddlias, 
no holy teachings, no disciplining, no testifving! ^Vbat can vou 
seek in a neighbor's house? O you, mole-eyedt You are putting 
another head over your own! ^Vhat do you lack in yoursefyes? O 
you, followers of Truth, what you are making use of at this very 
moment is none other than what makes a Patriarch or a Buddha- 
But you do not believe me, and seek it outside. Do not commit 
yourselves to an error. There are no realities outside, nor is there 
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anytluDg inside you may lay your hands on. You stick to the literal 
meaning of what I say to you, but far better tt is to have aU your 
hankerings stopped, and be "doing nothing”®^ etc., etc. 

This was the way Rinzai want^ to wipe out all tmce of God- 
consciousness from the mind of a tnilh-seeker. How he wields 
Thor-like his thunderbolt of haranguel 


XI 

The state of mind in which all traces of conceptual consciousness 
are wiped out is called poverty by the Christian mystics^ and 
Tauiefs definition is '"Absolute poverty is thine when thou canst 
not remember whether anybody has ever owed thee or been 
indebted to thee for anything; just as all things will be forgottai 
by thee in the last journey of death " 

The Zen masters are more poetic and positive tn their expression 
of the feeling of poverty, they do not make a direct reference to 
tilings worldly. Sings Mtrmon: 

Hundreds of spring flowers; the autumnal moon; 

A refreshing summer breeze; wmler snpw: 

Free thy inind of all idle thoughts. 

And for ihee how enjoyable every season is! 

Or according to Shuan of Nantai: 

At Nantal 1 sit quietly with an incense buTEiing, 

One day of rapture^ aU things are forgotten* 

Not that mind is stopped and thoughts are put away. 

But that there is i^lly nothing to disturb my serenity. 

This is not to convey the idea that he is idly sitting and doing 
nothing In partieuW; or that he has nothing else to do but to cnjny 
the cherry blossoms fragrant in the morning sun, or the lonely 
moon white and silvery; he may be in the midst of work, teaching 
pupils; reading the sutras^ sweeping and farming as the masters in 
the past have done* and yet his Cfwu mind is filled with trunsoend- 

Stiff ru7u-jAi^> may ccmapoiid to the biblical "Take no diought far the 
morrow, for the morrow shall tal» thou^t for Ehingf of itself., , 
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ental bliss and quietude. He is living in God, as Chxistians m^y 
say. All hankerings of the heart have departed, there are no idle 
thoughts clogging the flow of life activity, and thus he is empty and 
poverty-stricken. As he is pover^-stricken, he knows how to enjoy 
the "spring flowers” and the “autumnal moon * W^en worldly 
riches are amassed in his heart, no room is left there for such 
celestial enjoyments. The Zen masters are wont to speak positivelv 
about their contentment and unworldly riches. Rather than lo say 
they are empty -handed, they talk of the natural sufficiency of things 
about them. Yogi, however, refers to his deserted habitation where 
he found himself to he residing as keeper. One day he ascended 
the lecturing chair in the Hall and began to recite his own verse: 

My divelling is now here at Y-ogj: i3ie walb and loof, how 
weathEr-beatenI 

The whole floor is covered white with snow oyslal. 

Shivering dowTi the neck, I am filled with thoughts. 

After a pause he added the fourth line; 

How I recall the ancient masters whose habitat was no 
better than the shade of a treel 

Kydgen is seemingly more direct in his allusion to poverty: 

Last years poverty was not yet perfect; 

This year poverty is poverty 

Poverty last year left rpcnfi for a gimlet 5 point. 

But this year the gimlet loo has gone. 

Later^ a master caUed Koboku Gen commented on this song of 
poverty by Kyogen in the following verse: 

"Neither a gimlei^s point nor the room of it," some sing; 

but this is not yet real poverty- 
As long as one is conscious of haring nothing, there still 
remains the guardian of poverty', 

I am lately povetty-stricken in all conscience. 

For from the veiy beginning 1 do not see even the one that 
is poor. 
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Ummon was not poverty-strick€:ii, but lean and emaciated, for 
when a monk ^sked hini wliat were the special features of his 
school, the master answered, “My skin is dry and my hones pro¬ 
truding.* Ckirpulence and opulence have never been associated 
with spirituality,, at least in the East. As a matter of fact, they are 
not inconsistent ideas; but the amassing of wealth under our eco¬ 
nomic conditions has always resulted in producing characters that 
do not go very well with our ideals of saintliness. Perhaps our too 
emphatic protest against materialism has done this. Thus not to 
have anything, even the remnant of wisdom and virtue, has been 
made the object of Buddhist life- As true BodhisatK^as are above 
even purity and virtuousne$s* how much more so they would be 
above petty^ weaknesses of human being! When the Buddhists are 
thus cleansed of all these, they will truly be poverty-stricken and 
thin and transparent. 

The aim of Zen discipline is to attain to the state of ^'non-attain- 
ment" when technically expressed. All knowledge is an acquisition 
and accumulation, whereas Zeu proposes to deprive one of all one's 
possesdous. The spirit is to make one poor and humble—thoroughly 
cleansed of mner impurities. Learning, on the contrary, makes one 
rich and arrogant. Because learning is earning, the more learned, 
the richer, and therefore “in much wisdom is much gfief; and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.*’ It is, after all, 
^vanity and a striving after wind," 2en will heartily endorse this 
too. Says Lao-tzu, “Scholars gain every day while the Taoists lose 
every day-"'^ The consummation of this kind of loss is "non-attain- 
meoL" whi<i is poverty. Poverty in another word is emptiness* 
iunyatQr When the spirit is all purged of its filth accumulated from 
time immemorial, it stands naked, with no raiments, with no trap- 


n s. It i$ now empty, free, genuine, assuming its native authority. 

there is a joy in this, not that kind of joy which is liable to be 
upset by its counterpart, griefs but an absolute joy which is ‘*the 

g ft of God," which makes a man ^enjoy good iu all his labor,'’ and 
om wfaich nothing can be taken, to which nothing can be added, 
but which shall stay forever- Non-attainment, therefore, in Zen is 
a positive conception, and not privative. The Buddhist modes of 


22 The full passage is: "He wha seeks leamcdness gels daily enriched. He 
who seeks the TiO U daHy made poor. He is made poorer and poorer until he 
urives at non-sftlen fuHi-uwi). With non-actiou, there ii tK^thing thal he 
camiot achieve." 
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thinidng often differ from those of the West, and Christian readers 
are talcen aback at the idea of emptiness and at the too uncon¬ 
ditioned assertion of idealism^ Singularly, all mystics* Buddhist 
or DO, agree in their idea of poverty as being the end of spiritual 
developmentH 

All the training of the monk in the zendo, in theory as well as 
in practice, is based on the notion of 'meritless deed “ Poetically, 
this idea is expressed as follows: 


The baniboo shadows sw^eep over the stairs. 
But the dust remains unstirred; 

The moonlight penetrates the depth of the pool, 
But the water shows no trace. 


When this is expressed in the more Indian and technical terms 
on the it is as follows: 

^Hahit energy is not separated from mind, nor i$ it together 
with mind^ though enveloped in habit energy, mind has no marks 
of difference^ 

""Habit energy, which is Like a soiled garment produced by 
maTiovijndm, keeps mind from shining forth, though mind itseU 
is a robe of the utmost purity, 

*"1 state that the dloya is like empty space, which is neither dist¬ 
ent nor pon-existeut; for the hks pothiiig to do with being or 
DO-beihg. 

“Through the transformation of Tnanovifndns, mind is cleansed 
of foulness; it is enlightened as It now thoroughly understands all 
things: this 1 preach 


XII 

The monastery life is not all working and fitting quietly medi¬ 
tating on the koan. There Is something of intellectuat life, in the 
form of lecturing, as has already been referred to. Anciently, how¬ 
ever, there was no regular ses^in, and all the lecturing or giving 
sermons to the congregatioit was carried out on the feast days, 
memorial days, or on otiier auspidoiis occasions such as receiving 
visitors, honorably discharging the officials, or completing given 
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piec6$ of work- Evei^' available opportuflity thus used intellect 
tuaily to erdighten earnest seakers of the truth. These discotm^, 
senuons, exhortations, and short, pithy remarlcs so characteristte of 
Zen are recorded io its hterature, the bulk of which consists 
of nothing more. While claiming to be above letters. Zen is filled 
with them. 

To my mind the Chinese language is pre-eminently adapted for 
Zen; it is probably the best medium of expression for Zen as far 
as its literacy side abne is thought of. Being monosyUabio, the 
language is terse and vigorous, and a single word conveys much 
meaning in it. While vagueness of sense is perhaps an unavoidable 
shortcoming. Zen knows how to avail itself of ih and the very 
vagueness of the language becomes a most pow^erful weapon in 
tlie hand of the master. He is far from wanting to be obscure and 
misleading, but a weD«chosen monosyllable grows when it falls 
from his lips into a most pregnant word loaded with the whole sys¬ 
tem of Zen, Ummon is regarded as the foremost adept in this di¬ 
rection, To show^ how ejctremely laconic were his sayings: 

When he was asked whal was the sword of Ummon, he replied, 

^^Hungr 

"What is the one straight passage to UmmonF 
“'Most iQtimater 

“Which one of the fiifedi/a [Three Bodies of Buddha] is it that 
will semioni 2 e?** 

'To the point!" 

“1 understand this is said by all the old masters* that when you 
know the truth, all the karma hindrances are empty from the be¬ 
ginning; but if you do not. you have to pay all die debts back. 1 
wonder if the second patriarch knew of this or not,"^ 

Replied the master, “Mo^t eertainlyr 
"What is the eye of the true DhaimaP* 

"Everywhere!" 

"When one commits patricide* nr matricide, one goes to the 
Buddha to ixmfess the sin; however, if one murders a Buddha or 
Patriarch, where should one go for confession?^ 

Txposedl'- 

“WTiat is the Tao [path, wav_ or hruth]?^ 

"Walk onr 

"How is it that without the parentis consent one cannot be or¬ 
dained?^ 

"How shallow!" 
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"“I cannot understand*'* 

"Haw deepl" 

'TVhat kind of phrase is it that does not cast any shadow?* 

"Revealedr 

“How do you have an eye in a question?''^* 

-Blind." 

Just one syllable, and the diEBeulties are disposed of. The Zen 
master generally does not indulge in circumlocution; if the speaker 
is direct and plain he is direct in hitting the point and plain in ejK- 
pressing his thoughts without encumbering appendages^ For these 
the Chinese language is eminently suited. Brevity and forcefulness 
are its specific qualities, for each single syllable b a word and often 
a complete sentence- A string of nouns with no verbs or connec¬ 
tives is often snffident to express a complex thought Chinese 
literature is thus fuU of trenchant epigrams and pregnant aphor¬ 
isms. The words are unwieldy and disconnected; they are like so 
many pieces of rock with nothing cementing them one to another. 
They ao not present themselves as organic. Each link in the drain 
has a separate independent existenceK But as e^ch syllable is pro¬ 
nounced the effect is hredstible. Chinese is a mystic language par 
excellence. 

As terseness and directness are the life of Zen, its literature is 
full of idiomatic and colloquial expressions. The Chinese are parti¬ 
san to classic formalism, and scholars and philosophers knew only 
to express themselves in elegant and higmy polished style- Cbu- 
sequendy most of what is left to us in ancient Chinese literature is 
this classicism- Hardly any popular and colloquial lore had come 

** Not ^ ordiiiAry f^uesllDti asking enUghtemnent, but one that hu a 
point m it showing some miderStandlDg oa the part of the Enquirer. Ail thcksc 
qnestiocis already quoted most oot be taken Lti their superfcial or literary' 
sense. They ^ genemily meitaphon. For instance, when one asfcs about a 
phrase having iw shadow, he does not mean any ordmajy ensemble of words 
known grammaticaUy as such, but an absolute propwitinn whose ^'eriU' 15 
m beyond a shadow of doubt thait every taEional being wiU at once recognize 
it as true on hearing It. Again, when a i^rrencc Is made to murdering a parent 
or a Buddha, it has really nothing to do with such horrible crimM, As we 
have in Riozai^s seimon, the mu^enng is transcending the relativity ol ■ 
phenomenal world. Ultimately^ therefore, this question ejneunts iq the same 
thing as ashing "Where is the one lo be reduced, when the many aie reduced 
to die Ome?^ 
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dowD to posterity: whatever we have of it is from die Tang and 
the SiiBg dynasties and is to be sought in the writings of the Zen 
masterSr It is an irony of fate that those who so despised the use of 
letters to convey truth became the bearers and transiiiitteTS of 
ancient popular idioms and expressions discarded as unworthy 
and vulgar by the classical writers. The reason^ however, is plaju. 
The Buadha preached in the vernacular; so did Christ. The Greek, 
Sanskrit, and even Fali texts are all later elaboration w^hen the 
faith began to grow stale, and scholasticism had the chance to 
assert itself. Then the living religion turned into an intellectual 
system and had to be translated into a highly but artificially 
polished, and therefore stilted, formalisin. ^n consciously op¬ 
posed this sort of refinement and chose to use the language close 
to the heart of the people. 

The Zen masters made effort to avoid the technical numeoda- 
ture of Buddhist philosophy^ Not only did they discuss such sub¬ 
jects as appealed to a plain man, but in making use of his everyday 
language the central ideas of 2en were being expressed in the most 
effective way possible. In this way, their literature became a uni(|iJO 
repository of ancient wisdom. In Japan, too^ when Hakuin modern¬ 
ized Zen he profusely utilized slangy phrases^ colloquialisms* and 
even popular songs. A oeologiral tendency in Zen is inevitable^ 
seeing that it is creative and refuses to express itself in the worn- 
out, lifeless language of scholars and stylists. But as a result, even 
learned students of Chinese literature these days are unable to 
understand its writings, and their spiritual meanings as well. Thus 
has Zen literature come to constitute a unique class of literary 
work in China, standing by itself outside the main bulk of classical 
literature. 

As 1 said elsewhere, Zen became truly the product of the Chinese 
mind by thus creating a unique influence in the history of Chinese 
culture. As long as Indian influence predominated, Zen could not 
be free from the speculative abstractiou of Buddhist philDsophy, 
which meant that Zen was not Zen in its specialized sense. Some 
scholars think that there is no Zen in the so-called primitive Bud¬ 
dhism and that the Buddha was not at all the author of Zen. But we 
must all remember that such critics are entirely iguoring the fact 
that religion, when transplanted, adapts itself to the genius of the 
people among whom it is introduced, and that unless it does so it 
gradually dies out* proving that there was no life-giving soul in 
that religion. Zen has claimed from the beginning of its history in 
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China that it is transmittiiig the spirit and not the letter of the 
Buddhflj hy which we understand that ZeOs independent of tradi- 
tioDal Buddhist philosophy induding its terminology and modes 
of thinkings wove out its own garment from within just as the siUc^ 
worm weaves its own cocoon^ Therefore the onter garment of Zen 
is original, befitting itself wonderfully well* and there are no etch¬ 
ings on it nor any seams either; Zen is truly the traditional cdestial 
rooe. 


XIII 

Taking it all in all* Zen is emphatically a matter of personal e*- 
j^rience; if anything be called radically empirical, it is Zen^ 
No amount of readings no anionnt of teaching, and no amount of 
contemplation will ever make one a Zen master^ Life itsdf must 
be grasped in the midst of its flow, to stop it for examination and 
analysis is to kiU it, leaving its cold corpse to be embraced. There¬ 
fore, eveiytkng in the Meditation Hall and every detail of its dis¬ 
ciplinary curriculum is so arranged as to bring this idea into the 
most efficient prominence. The unique position maintained by the 
2!eQ sect among other Mahayana schools in Japan and China 
throughout the history of Buddhism in the Far East is no doubt 
due to the institution known as the Meditation Hall or sendn. 
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2. THE GROWTH OF THE KOAN SYSTEM 
AND ITS SIGNIFICATION^ 


"WiiAT the it^n proposes to do is to deveJop artificially or system- 
atically in the consciousness of the Zen followers wduit the eJirly 
masters produced in thernselves spontaneously. It also aspires to 
develop this Zen experience in a greater number of mincb tiian 
the master could otherwise hope for. Thus the tended to the 
popularization of Zen and at tlie same time became tlie means of 
conserx'ing the Zen experience in its genuineness. Aristocratic Zen 
was now turned into a democratic, systematized and, to a certain 
extent, mechanized Zen. No doubt it meant to that extent a deteri’ 
oration; but without this innovation Zen might liavc died out a long 
time before. To my mind it w'as the technique of the A:dfln exercise 
that saved Zen as a unique heritage of Far-Eastern culture. 

In order to understand a little better the circumstances which 
necessitated the rise of ftoan, let me quote one or two of the masters 
who lived in the eleventh century, From them we can see that 
there were at least two tendencies that were at work undermining 
Zen. One was the doctrine and practice of absolute quietude, and 
the other was, the habit of inteUection that was everywhere im¬ 
pressed upon Zen from the outside. Absolute quietism, which the 
masters were never tired of combating, was mistatenly regarded 
from the outset of Zen history as the essence of Zen teaching; but 
this tendenev somehow inevitably attached itself to 2Ien practice. 

As to the intellectual understanding of Zen. the outsiders as well 
as some Zen advocates are constantly practicing it against the ex¬ 
perience of Zen. There is no doubt that herein lurks its most deadly 
enemy. If they are not effectually put down they are sure to rai^ 
their heads a^in and again, espwially when Zen shows any symp¬ 
toms of decline. Shinjo Kokumon says in one of his sermons, “As 
far as Zen is concerned^ experience is all in Anything not based 

I Esiayi in Zen (Scconil Series!, pp. ^91. 
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upoQ experietice is outside Zen. The study of Zen» therefore, must 
grow out of life itself; aod s^tori must be thoroughly penetrating. 
If anjlhiiig is left unexhausted there is an opening to the w^orid of 
dev'ils. 

""Did not an ancient master say that numberless corpses are 
lying on the smooth, level ground, and ako that they are really 
genuine Ones who have passed through duckets of briars and 
brambles? Nowadays most people are led to imagiue that Zen 
reaches its ultimate end when all the funcbons of body and mind 
are suspended, and ooncenbratiou takes place in one single moment 
of the present m which a state of €temity-in<sne-moiiient prevails— 
a state of absolute cessation, a state like an incense burner in an old 
roadside shKne^ a state of cold aloofness. 

^It is most unfortunate that they are unable to realize that thb 
slate of concentration^ however desimble, when one becomes at¬ 
tached to it hinders (he attainment of a true inner perception and 
the manifestation of the light which is beyond the senses.^ 

Dale says in a letter to Shinnyo Douin who was one of his monk 
disciple$: “There are two forms of error now prevailing among fol¬ 
lowers of Zen, laymen as weU as monks. The one thinks that there 
are wonderful things hidden in words and phrases, and those who 
hold this view try to learn many words and phrases. The second 
goes to the other extreme, forgetting that words are the pointing 
finger, showing one where to locate the moon. Blindly following 
the instruction given in the sutrasp where words are said to hinder 
the right understanding of the truth of Zen and Buddhism, they 
re|ect all verbal teachings and simply sit with eyes dosed, letting 
down (he eyebrows as if they were completely dead. They call this 
quiet-bitting, inner contemplation, and silent reflection^ Not con¬ 
tent with their own solitary practices, they try to induce others 
also to adopt and practice this wrong view of Zen, To such ignorant 
and simple-minded follower? they would say, 'One day of quiet* 
sitting means one day of progressive striving.^ 

“What a pityl They are not at all aware of the fact that they are 
planning for a ghostly life. Only when these two erroneous views 
are done away with is there a chance for real advancement in the 
mastery of Zen. For we read in the sutra that vvhile one should not 
get attached to the artifidalities and unreaUtfes which are ex¬ 
pressed by all beings through their words and language, neither 
should one adopt other view which rejects all words indis- 
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criminately^ forgetEiiig that tho truth is conveyed in tliem when 
they aie properly understcxxl, and further, that wordf and their 
meanings are neither different nor not different, but are mutual^ 
related so that the one without the other is unlntelhgible^« ^ " 

There are many other passages expressing simiiar views in the 
sayings and discourses of the Zen masters of Date s day besides 
those given by him^ and from them we can conclude that if Zen 
were iSt to its own coursCj it would surely have degenerated either 
into the practice of qiiiet-sitting and silent conlemplationT or mto 
the mere memoti:^g of the many Zen sayings and dialogues. To 
save the situation and to plan for a further healthy development 
of Zen, the Zen masters could do nothing better than introduce the 
innovation of the kdan exercises. 

What is a 

A kdan, according to one authorily* means "a public document 
setting up a standard of judgment,'* whereby one^s Zen understand¬ 
ing is tested as to its correctness^ A kOdn is generally some state' 
ment made by an old 2^a master^ or some answer of his given to a 
questioner. The following are some that are commonly given to 
the uninitiated: 

1. A monk asked Tosan, "'Who is the Buddha?™ 

Three chin of flax," 

2. Uminon was once asked, "^Vhen not a thought is stirring in 
one's mind, is there any error here?^ 

“As much as Mount Sumeru;** 

3. Joshii answered, “Mu/^ (Wu) to a monk'$ question, “Is there 
Buddha-nature in a dog?^ Mu literally means “not" or ""none," but 
when this is ordinarily given as a kdan„ it has no reference to its 
literal signiGcation; it is “Jfu'*pure and simple. 

4. When Myo-joza the monk overlook tlie fugitive End, he 
wanted End to give up the secret of Zen. End replied, '"What are 
your original features which you have even prior to your birth 

5. A monk asked Jdshu, “What is the meaning of the first pa¬ 
triarch's visit to ChmaF' 

The cypress tree in the front courtyard." 

6. When Jdshti came to study Zen under Nansen, he asked, 
“What is the Tao {or the Way)^ 

Nansen replied^ ^Your everyday mind, that is the Tao.** 

7. A monk asked, ^'All things arc said to be reducible to the One^ 
but where is the One to be r^uced?" 
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Joshu aDswered^ “When 1 wa$ in the district of Ch^ing I liad a 
robe made that weighed seveia cAin.' 

8+ WhfiD liD'koji the old Zen adept first came to Baso in order 
to master Zen^ he asked, ^Who is he Avho has no companion among 
the ten thousand things of the wrorld?'* 

Baso replied, “When you swallow up in one draught all the 
water in the Western River, 1 will tell you,” 

When such problems are given to the uninitiated for solution, 
what is the object of the master? The idea is to unfold the Zen psy¬ 
chology in the mind of the uninitiated, and to reproduce the state 
of consciousness, of which these statements are the eKpression. 
That is to say* when the kdan are understood the maisters state of 
mind is understood, which is satori and without which Zen is a 
sealed book. 

In the beginning of Zen history a question w'as brought up by 
the pupil to the notice of the master, who thereby gauged the men¬ 
tal state of the queadonor and knew whut necessary help to give 
him. The help thus given was sometimes enough to awaken him 
to realization, but more frequently than not puzzled and perplejcetl 
him beyond description^ and the result was an ever-mcreasing 
mental strain or "searching and contriving^ on the part of the 
pupil, of which we have already spoken in the foregoing pages. In 
actual ca$e$, however, the master would have to wait for a long 
while for the pupil^s first quesdou, if it were coming at all. To ask 
the first question is Co be more than half the way to its own solution, 
for it is me outcome of a most intense mental effort for the ques¬ 
tioner to bring his mind to a crisis^ The question indicates that the 
crisis is reached and the min d ready to leave It behind. An ex¬ 
perienced master often knows how to lead the pupil to a crisis and 
to make him successfully pass it^ This was really the case before 
the kddn exerdse came in vogue, as was already illustrated by the 
examples of Rinzai, Nangaku, and others. 

As time went on there grew up many mtrndo which were ex¬ 
changed between masters and pupils. And with the growth of Zen 
literature it was perfectly natural now for Zen foUowers to begin 
to attempt an intellectual solution or interpretation of them, l^e 
"questions-and-answers" ceased to be experiences and Intuitions of 
Zen consciousness, and became subject of logical inquiry* This 
was disastTous, yet inevitable. Therefore the Zen mast^ who 
wished for the normal development of Zen consciousness and the 
vigorous growth of Zen tradidou would not fail to recogidze rightly 
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the actual state of things, and to devise such a method as to achieve 
Bnally the attOLmncnt of the Zeu truth. 

The method that would suggest itself in the dicumstauces was 
to select some of the statements made by the old masters and to 
use them as pointers. A pointer would then function in two direc- 
dons: (1) To cheek the working of the intellect or rather to let 
the intellect see by itself how far it can go, and also that there is a 
realm into which it as snch can never enterj (2) To effect the 
maturity of Zen consciousness which eventually breaks out into a 
state of satori. 

When the koan works in the first direcdon there takes place 
what has been called “searching and contriving.^ Instead of the 
intellect, which taken by itself forms only a part of our being, the 
entire personality, mind and bodys is thrown out into the soludon 
of the Jcoan. When this extraordinary state of spiritual tension^ 
guided by an experienced master* is made to mature, the kodn 
works itself out into what has been designated as the Zen experi¬ 
ence. An intuition of the truth of Zen Is now attained, for the wall 
against which the Yogin has been beating hitherto to no purpose 
breaks down* and an entirely new vista opens before him. With¬ 
out the kdon the Zen consciousness loses its pointer* and lliere will 
never be a state of satori- A psychological impasse is the necessary 
antecedent of satorL Formerly* that is* before the days of the koufi 
exercise, the antecedent pointer was created In the consciousn<^ 
of the Yogin by his own intense spirituality. But when Zen became 
systematized owing to the accumulation of Zen literatiire in the 
shape of ""queshons-and-answers" the indispensability of the 
Jtdan had come to be universally recognized by the masters. 

The worst enemy of Zen experience* at least in the beginning, is 
the intellect, which consists and insists in discrimmating subject 
from object. The discriminating intellect* therefore, must be cut 
short if Zen consciousnes is to unfold itself* and the konn is con¬ 
structed eminently to serve this end. 

On examination we at once notice that there is no room in the 
koan to insert an intellectual interpretation. The knife is not sharp 
enough to cut the kdon open and see what are its contents. For a 
hoon is not a logical proposition but the expression of a certain 
mental stale resulting from the Zen discipline. For instance,^ what 
logical connection can there be between the Buddha and ^threo 
chin of fiax-? or between the Buddha-nature or between 

the secret message of Bodhidharma and a cypress tree^ In a 
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Doted Zen textbook; the Hehgan-i^hu, Engo gives the following 
notes concerning the *^three chin of showing how the hoan 
was interpreted Dy those pseudo^Zen followers who failed to gnisp 
Zen; 

“There are some people these days who do not truly understand 
this fcdflfi; this is because there is no crack m it to insert their in¬ 
tellectual teeth. By this I mean that it is altogether too plain and 
tasteless. Various answers have been given by different masters 
to the question, What is the Buddha?' One said, 'He sits in the 
Buddha Hall.' Another said,. The one endowed with the thirty-two 
marks of excellence/ SUll another, bamboo-root whip.^ NonCi 
boweiF'erT can excel Tosan*s ^three chin of flax' as regards its irra¬ 
tionality, which cuts off all passage of speculation. Some com¬ 
ment that Tosan was weighing flax at the momentp hence the 
answer. Others say that it was a trick of equivocation on the part 
of Tosan; and still others think that as the questioner was not con¬ 
scious of tlie fact that he was himself the Buddha, Tosan answered 
him in this indirect way. 

'*Such (commentators) are all like coipses, for they are utterly 
unable to c?omprehend the living truth. There are still others, how¬ 
ever, who take the 'three chin of flax*, as the Buddha (thus giving 
it a pantheistic interpretation). What wild and fantastic remarks 
they make] As long as they are beguiled by words> they can never 
expect to penetrate into the heart of Tdsao^ even if they live to the 
time of Mai trey a Buddha. Why? Because words are merely a 
vehicle on which the truth Is carried. Not comprehending the 
meaning of the old master, they endeavor to find it in his words 
only, but they will find therein nothing to lay their hands on. The 
truth itself is beyond all descriptiori, as is afiirmed by an ancient 
sage, but it is by w'ords that the truth is manifested. 

“Let us, then, forget the words when we gain the truth itself. 
This IS done only when we have an insight through experience in¬ 
to that which is indicated by w^ords. The 'three coin of flax' is like 
the royal thoroughfare to the capital: when you are once on it 
every step you take is in the right direction. ^Vhen Ummon was 
once ask^ what was the teaching that went beyond the Buddhas 
and the patriarchs, he said, T>iimpling/ Ummon and Tosan are 
walking the same road hand in hand. When you are thoroughly 
cleansed of all the impurities of dlscriminaHon, without further 
ado the truth will be understood. Later the monk who vvantetl to 
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know what the Buddha was went to Chimou ajid asked him what 
Tosan meant by 'three ehm of liax/ Said Chlmo&j *A mass of Sowers^ 
a mass of brocade/ He added, *Do you understand?' The monk re^ 
plied, 'No/ 'Bamboos in the South, trees in the North/ was tlie 
conclusion of Cbimon.'^ 

Technically speakings the k^n given to the tininitiated is in¬ 
tended “to destroy the root of life^" “to make the caJcnJating mind 
die>"* ^to root out the entire mind that has been at work since 
etejmity/ eta This may sound murderous^ but the ultimate intent 
Ls to go beyond the limits of iptellection, and these limits can be 
crossed over only by exhausting oneself once for all, by using up 
all the psychic powers at one’s command. Logic then turns inlo psy¬ 
chology, intellection into conation and intuition. What could not be 
solved On the plane of empirical consciousness is now transferrfij 
to the deeper recesses of the mind. So^ says a Zen master^ "Unless 
at one truie perspiration has streamed down your back, you can¬ 
not see the boat sailing before the wind.'' “Unless once you have 
been thoroughly drenched in perspimtioii yon cannot expect to 
ice the revcLation of a palace of peaik on a blade of grass," 

The kdan refuses to be solved under any easier conditions. But 
once solved it is compared to a piece of brick used to knock at a 
gate; when the gate is opened the brick is thrown away. The kdaii 
is useful as long as the mental doors are closed, but when th^ are 
opened it may^ forgotten. What one sees after the opetdiig will 
be something quite unexpected, something that has never before 
entered even into one's Lmagiqation. But when the koan is re¬ 
examined from this newly acquired point of view, bow marvel- 
busly suggestive, how Bttingly constructed, although there is noth¬ 
ing artificial herel 







3, PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING 
THE KOAN EXERCISE^ 


The following are some of the practical suggestions that have been 
given by Zen masters of various ages, togardiiig tlie koan exetdse; 
and from them we an. gather what a kd^n is expected to do to¬ 
ward the development of Zen consdousness, and also what tend¬ 
ency the koan exerdse has come to manifest as time goes ooh As 
we will see later on, the growth of the koan exorcise caused a new 
movement among the Zen masters of the Ming dynasty to connect 
it with the nembutsu,^ that the recitation of the Buddha-name, 
This was owing to the presence of a common denominator betwifen 
the psychological mechanism of the koan exercise and the rccita- 
lion of the Buddha-name. 

A 2Ien master of early Sung gives the following instruction in the 
study of Zen: 

**0 you brother monks! You may talk glibly and perhaps intelli¬ 
gently about Zen, about Tao, and scoff at the Buddhas and pa¬ 
triarchs; but when the day comes to reckon up all your accounts, 
your lip-Zen will be of no avail. Thus far you have ^en begmling 
others, but today you will find that you have been beguiline your¬ 
selves. O you brother monksi While still strong and healthy in 
body by to have a real understanding as to what Zen is. After all 
it is not such a difficult thing to take hold of the lock; but simply 
because you have not made up your minds to die in the last ditch, 
if you do not find a way to reali^tion, you say, It is too difficult; it 
is beyond my power/ It is absurdi If you are reaUy men of wiH, 
you will find out what your koan means. A monk once asked Joshu, 
THas a dog the Buddha-nature?' to which the master answered, 
"Af uf Now devote yourselves to this kmn and try to find its mcan- 


t in Zen {S«Qiid pp. 91-100. 

s UterfiHy, '‘thinkjng of Ae Buddha-** 
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ing. Devote yourselves to it day aad night* whether sitting or Jyingi 
whether walking or staudiiigi devote yourselves to its solution 
duriDg the entire course of the twelve periods. Even when dressing 
or taking meals, or attending to your natural wants, have your 
ev'ery thought fixed on the kdflni. Make resolute efiorts to keep it 
always before your mind. Days pass, years roU on, but in the rml- 
ness of tune when your min d is so attuned and recollected there 
will be a sudden awakening within yourselves—on awakening in¬ 
to the mentality of the Buddhas and the patriarchs. You will tnen* 
for the first time, and wherever yon may gOi nev^er again be be¬ 
guiled by a Zen master,*** 

Ian Shin of Busseki monastery gives this advice: 

'The old saying runs, “When there is enough faith, there 
enough doubt which is a great spirit of inquiry^ and when there 
is a great spirit of inquiry there is an dlumlnation/ Have every¬ 
thing thoroughly poured out that has accumulated in your mind- 
learning* hearing, false understanding, clever or witty saying, the 
so-called truth of Zen, Buddha s ceaemugs, self-conceit, arrogance, 
etc. Concentrate yourself on the of which you have not yet 
had a penetrating comprehension. That is to say* cross your legs 
firmly, erect your spinal column straight* and paying no attention 
to the periods of the day, keep up your concentraHou until you 
grow unaware of your w^horeahouts, east, west, south, north, as if 
you were a living corpse. 

“The mind moves in response to the outside w'orld and when it 
is touched it know's. The time will come when all thoughts cease 
to stir and there will be no worldug of consciousness, ft is then 
that all of a sudden you smash your brain to pieces and for the 
first time realize that the truth is in your own possession from the 
verv^ beginning. Would not this be great satisfaction to you in your 
daily life?” 

Daie was a great koan advocate of the twelfth centviry. One of 
his favorite koan was Joshu's "'Mu,* but be had also one of his 
own. He used to carry a short bamboo stick which he held forth 
before an assembly of monks, and said: "If you call this a stick, you 
affirm; if you call it not a stick, you negate. Beyond affiimation and 
negation what would you call it?" In the foilowing eirtract from 

3 From the breaking Tburough the Zen FTontier Gale*" (Zenkan Sakmhin^ 
ch*an-kuan.~ti'i-i;hsn ) 
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his sermons titled Dale Fusetm* compiled by SokM, 1190^ he gives 
still another Jtdan to his gardener monk, Jol^o. 

The truth (Dh^mta) is not td be mastered by mere seeing, henring^ 
and thinSdog, If it is, it Is no more than the seeing, hearings and thinking? 
It is not at dl seeking after the truth Itself. For the truth is not in what 
you hear from others or throngh the understanding. Now keep 
yourself away from what you have seen, heard, and thought, and see 
what you ha%^e within yourself. Emptiness only^ nothingness, which 
eludes your grasp and to which you cannot fijc your thought. Why? Be¬ 
cause this is the abode where the senses can never reach- If this abode 
were within the reach of your senses it would be souiething you could 
think of, something you could have a glimpse of? it wuuld then be some¬ 
thing subject to the law of birth and de^th. 

The main thing is to shut off aH your sense organs and make your 
consciousness like a block of wood. When this block of wood suddenly 
starts up and makes a noise, that is the moment you feel like a lion 
roaming about freely with nobody disturbing him, or like an elephant 
that crosses a stream not minding its swift current. At that moment there 
Is no fidgeting, nothing doing, just this and no more. Says Heidcn the 
Elder: 

The celestial radiflnee undimmed. 

The norm lasting for ever more; 

For him who entcreth this gale. 

No reasoning, no leeming. 

You should knew that ft Is through your seeing, hearing, and thinking*' 
Aat you enter upon the path* and it is also through the seeing, hearing, 
and thinking that you are prevented from entering. Why? Let you be 
furnished with the double-bladed sword that destroys and resuscitates 
life where you have your seeing, hearing, and thinking, and you will be 
able to make good use of the seeing, hearing, and thinking. But if the 
sword that cuts both ways, that destroys as w^ell as lesusdtates, is miss¬ 
ing, your seeing, hearing, and thinking will be a great stumbling bloi^, 
which will cause you to pfcstrate again and again on the ground. Your 
truth eye will be completely blinded; you will be walking in complete 
darkness, not knowing bow to be free and independent. If you want* 

* Ja-hui l^fj-*hixo. 

^ Abbreviated for ^thc seen, heaidt thought, and knowp." 
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however^ Iq be the free master of yourself by doing a%^ay with your 
seeing, hearingp and thinking, stop your hankering monkey-like mind 
from doing mUchicf; keep it quietly under control; keep your mind 
firmly collected regardless of what you are doing—sitting or lyings 
standing or walking, remaining silent or talking^ keep your mind like 
a line stretched taut; do not let it slip out of your hand. Just as soon as 
it slips out of your control you will find it in the serAiice of the Seeing^ 
hearing, and thinking. In such a case is there any remedy? What remedy 
ss applicable here? 

A monk asked Ummon, "Who is the Buddha?’" “The dried-up dirt- 
cleaner." This is the remedy; whether you are walking or sitting or ly¬ 
ing, let your mind be pcrpctimlly fixed on this "dirt-ebaner" The time 
will come w'hen ycur mind will suddenly come to n stop like an old 
rat who finds himself in a culnde-sac. Then there will be a plunging into 
the unknow n '.vith the cry, **Ah! thisr\’VTien this ciy is ■uttered you have 
discovered yourself. You find nt the same Ume that ^11 the teachings of 
the ancient wortlues expounded in the Buddhist Tripitaka, the Taoist 
Scriptures, and the Confucian Classics, are no more than commentaries 
upon your own sudden cry, "Ah! this!'* 

Doie was never tired of impressing upon his disciples the im¬ 
portance of having satori which goes beyond language and reason-^ 
ing and which bursts out in one's consciousness hy overstepping 
the limits of consciousness. His letters and sermons are filled with 
advice and instructions directed toward this end. 1 quote one or 
two of them. Tliiit he was so insistent on this point proves that 
Zen in his day was degeoerating to a form of mere quietism on the 
One hand and on the other to ttie iatellectual analysis of the kdem 
left hy the old masters. 

*The study of Zen must end in satori. It is like a holiday race- 
boat w'hich is ordinarily put away in some quiet corner^ but which 
is designed for winning a'regatta. This has been the case with all 
the ancient masters of Zen^ for we know that Zen is really won 
only when we have satori. Yon have to have satori somehow, but 
yon v^ill never gel what you want by t^ing to be qniet with your¬ 
self, by sitting like a dead man. Wby? Does not one of the 
patriarchs say that when you attempt to gain quietness by suppress¬ 
ing actively your quietness will all the more be susceptible to dis¬ 
turbance? However earnestly you may try lo quiet your confused 
mind, the result will be altogether contrary to what you expect to 
realize so long as your reasoning habit continues. 
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“Abandon^ therefore^ this reasoning habit; have the two dmao 
ters, 'birth' and ^death/ pasted on your forehead, and fix your at- 
teotion exclusively on the foUowmg kdan^ as if you were oppres$ed 
under the obligation of a very heavy debt. Think of the jrdan 
regardless of what you are dolug^ regardJess of what time of the 
day it is^ day or night. A mouk asked Jdshii^ 'Has a dog the Buddha- 
naturOp or nol?^ Said jdshu, 'Mut Collect your thoughts upon this 
*Mur and see what is contained m it As your concentration goes 
on yon will find the koan altogether devoid of laste^ that is, with- 
out any intellectual due w'hereby to fathom its content. Yet in the 
meantime you may have a feeling of joy stealing into your heart, 
which, however* Is soon followed by another feofing, this time a 
feeling of disquietude. Paying no attention to tins interweaving 
of emotions, exert yourself to go ahead with the fcdiiFt* when you 
will become aware that you have pushed yourself like the old rat 
into a blind alley. A turning back will ihen be necessary, but this 
can never be accomplished by the weak-minded, who are ev« 
faltering and hesitating." 

In another place Daie says; “Just steadily go on with your kdan 
every moment of your life. If a thought rises* do not attempt to 
suppress it by conscious effort; only renew the attempt to keep the 
koan before the mind. Whether walking or sitting, let your atten¬ 
tion be fixed upon it without mterruptiem^ When you begin to find 
it entirely devoid of flavoT, the finaJ moment is approaching; do 
not let it sbp out of your gmsp. When all of a sudden something 
flashes out in your rnind* its light will iUuminate the entire universe, 
and you will ioe the spiritual land of the Enlightened Ones fully 
revealed at the point of a single hair, and the great wheel of the 
Dharma revolving in a single grain of du5t.“* 

Kukoku Keiiyo’^ has a rimilar advice for monks. He says: 

"'Joshu*s 'MuT, before you have penetrated into its meaning is 
like a silver mountain or an iron wall (against which you stand 
nonplused). But as you go on with ‘Mttf day after day trying to 
get into its content, and do not give even a moments rest to your- 

* Dales art taktii from a eallectjan nf his letters, strfiwiu^ dis- 

ixurses, and saying knciwn as hK &nd Sfw, Tie vtry 

well sequainted with the AnafanwdU {or Cdfuina/tt^w h a^id there arc aiiny 
dlu^ians hy him to its teachings, as we find in this last sentence here. 

^ StiH living in 
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$el£, the supreme uiomeat will iuevllably come upou you, just as a 
Hofxl makes its own channel; and then you will see that the iiou 
wall and the silver mountain were not^ after alh very foimldahle. 
The main point is not to put any reliance on Jeanung^ but to put 
a stop to all hankering, and to exert yourself to the utmost to solve 
the great problem of oirth-and-deadi. E>o not waste your time by 
merely thinking of 'MuF as if you were no more than a simpleton^ 
make no attempt to give a fake solution to it by means of specula¬ 
tion and imagination. Resolutely put yourself^ heart and soul, into 
the unraveling of the problem of ^Mtif ’When suddenly^ as you let 
go of your hold, there comes a grand overturning of the whole 
system of consciousness^ and for the first time you realize in a most 
luminous manner what aU tliis finally comes to.** 

The author of The Mirroi for Zcn Students^ confirms all that 
has already lieen quoted, and describes fuUy the p^ohology of the 
kdan exercise, 

“Whal 13 required of Zen devotees is to see into the phrase* 
that liveth and not into the one which is dead. Try to search for the 
sense of the kMn ynu have, putting your whole mental strength 
into the task like the mother hen sitting on her eggs^ like a cat 
trying to catch a rat like a hungry one eagerly lookiiig everywhere 
for food, like a thirsty one seeking for water, like a child thinking 
of its mother. If you exert yotirseff a$ seriously and as desperately 
as that, the time will surely come when the sense of the kdan will 
dawn upon you. 

“There are three factors making for success In the study of Zeo: 
(1) great faith, (2) great resolution, and ( 3) great spirit of inquiry. 
When any one of these is lacking it is like a cauldron with a broken 
leg, it hmps. At all moments of your Ufe, regardless of what you are 
doing, exert yourself to see into the meaniug of Joshu*s "Mu." Keep 

* Compiled by Tai-in, a Zen master of the Ming era ( ajo. i36S- 

leSO). The book appeared in 1570. 

^ Thai is, kti. Tb^ Zen rnssters generally distinguish two kinds of the 
live one and the dead one. By the “live leu" are meant such statements as 
give no clues whatever to their ratiaim] intcrpr^tfmis but put an end to 
the FuneHoning of the empirical cOnsdousnesf; whmas the '"dead kuT are 
ihcise that lend themselves to logical or pbilosopfucal treatment and thrit- 
fore that can be learned from others and eoinmilted to memory. Thh oceord- 
fng to Td-ln. 
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the Jtoflrt always before your mind aod never release the spirit of 
ioquiry. As the inquiry goes on steadily and uninterruptedly you 
will come to see that there is no intellectual clue in the tdfln, that it 
is aJtogether devoid of sense as you ordinarily understand that 
word, that it is entirely flat, devoid of taste, has nothing appetizing 
about it, and that you are beginning to have a certain feeling of 
uneasiness and impatience. When yon come to this state it is the 
moment for you to cast aside the scabbard, throw yourself down 
into the abyss, and by so doing lay a foundation for Buddhahood. 

“Do not think tliat the meaning of the t«in is at the moment of 
your holding it up for solutioni do not reason about it or exercise 
your imagination over it; do not wait for satori to come over you by 
clearing yourmind of its confused ideas; only collect yourself on the 
uninteBigibility of tlie koan over which the mind evidently has no 
control.!'' You will finally find yourself like an old rat getting into 
the farthest comer of the bam where it suddenly perrtives by 
veering clear round the way of escape. To measure the kdun by an 
intellectual standard, as you ordinarily do with other things, to live 
your life up and down in the stream of birth-and’death, to be ab 

iO Tai-in cautions hia fcMU student* on the following ten point*; (!>!>* 
not calcubte accordiag to your unaginatiaD; (2) Let not your attentioo be 
drawn where the master laises his eyebrows or twinkles hi* eye*; (31 Do 
not Cry to extract meaning from the way the kosn is worded; (4) Do not 
tty to detnoostmle on the words; t5) Do not think that th# sense of tho 
koan is to be grasped where it is held out as an object of thought: (6) Do 
not take 2ea for a state of mere passivity: (7) Do not jodge tlie kdiin with the 
duallstio stMdaid of yu (iMtlf and io« (fiflsrt); (S) Do not take tho kiKin as 
pointing to absolute emptliiess; (91 Do not ratiocinate on the lidon; and (to} 
Do OjOt keep ytnir mind in the attihide of wpitLog for satori to tum up^ The 
koDii eiwcise is eoafuaed with KMaiUcd meditatiem. but (tom all these warn* 
ings giveo by an old master regarding the eseidse it Is evident that 2en is 
not an erercise in meditation Or la passivity. If Zen is to be properly under- 
Stood bv its students, Eastern and Western, this characltfistic aspect of it 
must be' fully oompreheoded. Zen has Its deEnite object, which is "to open our 
minds to satori," as we say, and in order to hriug about thia slate of coo- 
seiousness a k&m is held out before the menial eye, not to meditate on, nor 
to keep the mind in a state of receptivity, hut to use the koan as a kind of 
pole with which to leap over the stteain of relalivi^ to the other side of th* 
Absolute, And the unique feature of Zen Buddhism fa that all thii I* aocoin- 
pifahed without resorting to such religious coneeptiom as sin, fahh, God. 
grace, salvatiou, a future life, etc. 
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ways assailed by feelings of fear, worry, and uncertainty^ aU this is 
owing to your imaginution and cabulatLng oiind. You ought to 
know how to rise above the tiiviahties of life, in which most people 
axe found drowning themselves. Do not waste tLme asking how to 
do it, just put your whole soul into the business. It is like a mosquito 
biting at an iron buU^ at the very uioment the iron absolutely re¬ 
jects your frail proboscis, you for once forget yourself^ you pene¬ 
trate, and the work is doner 

Sufficient authorities have now been quoted to show where lies 
the functioa of the k^n in brining about what is known satoH, 
and also to show what the Zen master had in min d when he first 
began to exercise the minds of his disciples toward the maturing 
of their Zeu conseiousness. In the way of summary I ooudude this 
part of the present chapter with a passage from the writings of 
Hakuid^ who is father of the modem Japanese Bin^aj school of 
Zen. In this we will see how the psj'cholo^ of Zen has been going 
on without much change for more than a thousand years, since the 
days of End and his Chinese followers. 

If you want bo get at the unadulterated truth of egolessness, you 
must once for all let go your hold and fall over the precipice, when you 
will rise again newly awakened and in full possession of the four virtues 
of eternity, bliss, freedom, and purity, which belong to the real ego. 
What does it mean to let go of your hold on the precipice? Suppose a 
man has wandered out among the remote mountains, where no one else 
has ever ventured. He comes to the edge of a precipice unfathomably 
deep, the nigged rock covered with moss is extremely slippeiy, giving 
him no sure foothold; he can neither advance nor retreat, death is look¬ 
ing at him in the face. His only hope lies in holding on to the vine which 
his hands have grasped; his very life depends on his holding on to it. If 
he should by carelessness let go his hold, his body wnuld be thrown 
dovm to the abyss and crushed to pieces, bones and all. 

It is the same with the student of Zen. When he grapples with a koan 
single-handedly he will come to see that he has reached the limit of his 
zoental tension, and he is brought to a standsdlh Like the man hanging 
over the precipice he is completely at a loss what to do next. Except for 
occasional feelings of uneasiness and despair, it is like death Itself. All 
of a sudden he finds his mind and body v^iped out of existence^ together 
with the kocn. This is what is known as “letting go your hold-” As you 
become awakened from the stupor and regain your breath it is like 
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drinking water and knowing for ^our^lf tlmt it cold. It will be a joy 
inexpre^sibleH 


To recapitulate: The innovatiqrn of the koan esercbe was inevi* 
table owing to the following circumstances: 

L If the study of Zen had run its natural course it would soon 
have come to its own eictinctiQii owing to the anstocradc nature of 
its discipline and experience. 

2. As Zen gradually exhausted its creative originality in two or 
three hundred years of development after the dme of Eno^ the sixth 
patriarch, it found that a oew hfe must be awakened in it, if it were 
to survive^ by using some mdical method Avhich would vigorously 
sUr up the con^ousness. 

3. With the passing of the age of creative activl^ there was an 

accumulatiOD of materials known as '‘stories” (ftud-t or “condi' 
dons*^ or “questions-and-answers’' which 

made up the bulk of Zen history'^ and this tended to Invite inteb 
lectual inteipretationp ruinous to the maturing of the Zen e:^>eri- 
enoe. 

4. The rampant growth of Zen q^uietisni since the beginiUng of 
Zen history most dangerously threatened the living experience of 
Zen. The two tendencies, quietism or the school of “silent illmnina- 
tion," and intuitionalism or the school of noetic experience, had 
been from the beginning, cavertiy if not openly, at war with each 
other. 

Became of these conditions, the fcdnn exercise adopted by the 
Zen masters of the tenth and the eleventh centuries was designed 
to perform the following functions! 

1. To popularize Zen in order to counteract native aristocracy 
which tended to its own extinction; 

2. To give a new stim ulus to the development of Zea oonsdous- 
ness, and thus to accelerate the maturing of the Zen experience; 

3. To check the growth of inteUectualism in Zen; 

4. To save Zen from being buried alive in the darkness of 
quietism. 

From the various quotations which have been giveri concerning 
the koan exerdse, the following psychic facts may be gathered; 

L The koan is given to the student first of all to bring about a 
highly wrought-up state of consciousness. 

2, ^e reasoning faculty is kept in abeyance, that is, the more 
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superficial activity ol the mind is set at rest so that its more central 
and profounder parts which are found generally deeply buried can 
be brought out and exercised to perform their native functions. 

3. The affective and conative centers which are really the foun¬ 
dations of one's personal character are charged to do their utmost 
in the solution of the koan. This is what the Zen master means when 
be refers to ‘great faith" and "great spirit of inquiry" as the two 
most essentia] powers needed in the qualification of a successful 
Zen devotee. The fact that all great masters have been willing to 
give themselves up, body and soul, to the mastery of Zen, proves 
the greatness of their faith in ultimate reabty, and also the strength 
of their spirit of inquip^ known as “seeking and contriving," which 
never suspends its activity until it attains its end, that is, until it has 
come into the very presence of Buddhata itself. 

4. When the mental integration thus reaches iU highest mark 
there obtains a neutial state of consciousness which is erroneous^ 
designated as ‘ecstasy" by the psychological student of the re- 
b^ous consdousness. This 2Ien state of consciousness essentially 
differs from ecstasy in this: Ecstasy is the suspension of the mental 
powers while the mind is passively engaged in contemplation; the 
Zen slate of consciousness, on the other hand, is the one that has 
been brought about by the most intensely active exercise of all the 
fundamental faculties constituting one's personality. They are here 
positively concentrated on a single object of tbought, which is 
called a state of oneness (eibigm). It is also known as a state of 
dai^. or "fixation.'” 

This is the point where the empirical consciousness with all its 
contents both conscious and unconscious is about to tip over its 
borderline, and get noetically related to the Unknown, the Beyond, 
the Unconscious. In ecstasy there is no such tipping or transition, 
for it is a static finality not permitting further unfoldment. There 
Is nothing in ecsta^’ ftat corresponds to "throwing oneself down 
the precipice," or "lettmg go the hold." 

5. Finally, what at first appears to be a temporary suspense of 
all psychic faculties suddenly becomes charged with new energies 
hitherto undreamed of. This abrupt transformation has taken place 
quite frequently by the intrusion of a sound, or a vision, or a form 
of motor activity. A penetrating insight is bom of the inner depths 

To-f in Chinese. fsMyr fn Zen iSidd/iitm {First Series), p, SSt. 
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of oonsdousness, as the source of a new life has been tapped, and 
with it the koan yields up its secrets, 

A philosophical explanation of these psychic facts is offered by 
Zen Buddhists in the following manner. It goes without saying that 
Zen is neither psychology nor philosophy, but that it is an ex¬ 
perience charged with deep meaning and laden with living, exalting 
contents. The experience is final and its own anthority. It i$ the 
ultimate truth, not bom of relative knowledgep that gives full satis¬ 
faction to all human wants. It must be realized directly within one- 
self: no outside authorities are to be relied upon. Even the Buddha's 
teachings and the master's discourseSp however deep and true they 
are, do not belong to one so long as they have not assimilated 
into his being, which means that they are to be made to g;row 
directly out of one's own living experiences. This reabzation is 
called satori. All koans are the utterances of satori with no intellect 
tun] mediations; hence their uncouthness and incomprehensibility^ 

The Zea master has no deliberate scheme on his part to make his 
statements of satori uncouth or logically unpalatable; the state¬ 
ments come forth frorn his Inner being, as flowers burst out in 
springtime, or as the sun sheds Its rays. Therefore to understand 
them we have to be like flowers or like the sun; we must enter into 
their inner being. When we reproduce the same psychic condi¬ 
tions, out of which the Zen masters have uttered mese kdan, we 
shall know them. The masters thus avoid all verbal explanations:, 
which only serve to create in the minds of their disciples an intellec¬ 
tual curiosity to probe into the mystery. The intellect being a most 
obtrusive hindrance, or rather a deadly enemy, at least in the be¬ 
ginning of Zen study, it must be banished for a while from the 
mind. The koan is, indeed, a great baffler to r^soning. For this 
reasoDp Zen is ever prone to give more value to the psychic facts 
than to conceptuali™. As the facts are directly experienced and 
prove quite satisfactory, they appeal irresistibly to the “seeking 
and contriving” mind of the follower. 

As facts of personal experience are valued in Zen, we have such 
koan as Ummon's ''dried up dirt-eleaner," of Joshn's "cypress tree,* 
Tdsan*s ^three chin of flax* etc., which are all Familiar incidents in 
everyone's life. Compared with the Indian expressions such as “.411 
is empty, unborn, and beyond causation" or “The whole univ«3fse 
is contained in one particle of dust," how homely the Chinese are! 

Owing to this fact 2en is better designed to exclude the intellect 
and to lead our empirical consciousness to its deeper sources. If a 
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noedc experience of a radically different order Is to be attained^ 
which sets all our strivings and searchings at rest, something that 
does not at all belong to the intellectual categories is to be devised. 
More precisely speal^g, something illogical, something iiradonal, 
something that does not yield itself to an Intelectua] treatment is 
to be the special feature of Zen. The idan exercise was thus the 
natural development of 2en consciousness in the history of human 
strivings to reach the uldmate. By means of the itdan the entire sys¬ 
tem of our psychic apparatus is made to bear upon the maturing 
of the satori state of consciousness. 


4. THE IMPOETANCE AND THE FUNCTION 


OF THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY^ 


As hay already been stated, the preparatory equipment of the Zen 
devotee before he takes up the keen exercise is: 

1, To awaken a most sincere desire to be delivered froin the 
bondage of kanna^ from the pain of birth and death; 

% To recognize that the aim of die Buddhist life consists in at- 
talnlng enlighteament^ in maturing a state of consdousness known 
as satori^ 

3p To realize the futility of all intellectual attempts to reach 
this aim, that is^ to solve in a most hving manner the ultimate prob¬ 
lem of existence; 

4r To believe that the realization of satori means the awakening 
of Buddha-nature which lies deeply buried in all minds; 

S. To be in possession of a strong spirit of inquiry which will 
ever urge a man to experience within himself the presence of 
Buddha-nature. Without this fivefold equipment he may not hope 
to cany out the koan exerdse successfully to its end. 

Even when he is thus mentally quabfie^ he may nol believe the 
koan to be the most efficient means to reach the goaL It may be 
that he is more attracted to the Shingon or Tendai method of dis¬ 
cipline, or to the redtation of the Buddha*® name as in the Pure 
Land sects, or to the repetition of die dsimofcti as in the Nichiren 
sect. This is where what may be termed his rehgious idiosyncrasies 
rule^ which are due to his previous karma. In this case, he cannot 
be a successful follower of Zen^ and his emancipation will have 
to be effected in some other way. 

Even among Zen followers there are some who are no beUev'ers 
in the regarding it as something artificially conferived; in¬ 

deed, they go even further and declare satori itself to be a sort of 
excrescence which does not properly belong to the original system 

* Essays fn Zen SiMifffcim (Second Sed^), pp. 117-135^ 
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ot Zct. Most Japanese adherents of the Soto school of Zen belong 
to diis dass of koan denouncers. This divergence of views as to the 
efficacy of the icdan exercise and the experienoe of satori comes 
rather from the difierence^ of philosophieal interpretation given 
to Zen by the followers of the Solo and the Rinzai. As far as the 
practice of 2Jen is concerned, both are descendants of Bodhidhaima 
and Eno. 

However this may be, one most believe in the fcdan if he is to 
be disciplined in it and awakened by it to satori. Now the ques¬ 
tion is: How is a Icwtn—at least the first kdan—to be brought up 
into the fieJd of consciousness so as to occupy its center w^hen one 
undertakes to solve its meaning? ft evidently has no logical con¬ 
notation, for its express purpose is to cut off every passage to 
speculation and imagination. For instance, when "Mu' is given to 
a Zen Vogm, how is he expected to deal with it? There is no doubt 
that he is not to think about il^ for no logical thinking is possible. 
‘‘Wn" does not yield any meaning Inasmuch as it is not to be 
thought of in connection with the dog, nor for that matter with 
Uie Buddha-natnre, either; it is “Mu" pure and simple. The kdan 
neither denies nor asserts the presence of Bnddha-nature in the 
dog, although Jdshu used the ^Mu" on being asked about the 
Buddha-nature. When the “Mu" is given as a koan to the unini¬ 
tiated, It stands by itself; and this is exactly what is claimed from 
the beginning by Zen masters, who have used it as an eye-o|>ener. 

So with ""the cypress treen” It is simply “the cypress tree," and 
has no logical connection with the question: “What is the idea 
of the first patriarch's visit to China?" Nor does it at all refer to 
the mntheistie view' of existence, which i$ sometimes thought lo 
be the world conception of the Buddhists. This being the case, 
what mental attitude shall w'e take toward the koan when It is given 
us as the key to the secrets of Zen? 

Generally, the Chinese characters used in describing tlic mental 
toward a kdcin are: teiki^ teiz&i^ feifetati* ko, meanjng^ ‘'to 
lift," ‘'to hold up,*’ “to raise"'; fain, ^to see." “to regard." “to hold 
the eye"; san, “to be concerned with,** “to be in,*" “to con¬ 
sult, to refer to"; ^nkyu or fciityu “to investigate," *^to inquire 
into ; ku/^. to seek a clue," “to search for a solution^"" “to exercise 
one s mind on a subject"; gflf, “to examine." All these terms purport 
to mean to keep a td<in continually before one's mental eye so a$ 
to make one endeavor to find a due to its secrets." 
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These two processes, the holding up and the striving, may be 
considered one; for the sole object of holding up a kocn before the 
mind is to see into its meaning. As this goes on^ the moaning 
searched after objectively in “Mu,"* *^cypress tree^^ or “three chin 
of flax,'" exfoliates itself, not from the koan indeed, hot from within 
the Yogin's own mind. This is the moment when the b^omes 
perfectly identified with the searching and striving mind* and the 
meaning yields itself through this identificatiotL 

It may not thus be proper to say th^t the kdsn is understood, for 
at the moment of understanding there is no tdnn separate from 
the mind. Nor is it proper to assert that it is tlie mmd that under¬ 
stands itself, for the understanding is a reflectionp an aftermath; 
a mind is the reconstruction of the understandings There is as yet 
no judgment here, no subject, no predicatei there is simply the 
exclamation, “AhT The Chinese terms nsed in this cotmection are 
quite graphic; “one out burs ting cry.” The rnoment is thus: the 
bursting of the bag,'* “the breaking up of the tar casket^” ""a sudden 
snapping,” '*a sudden bursting,*' **the bursting of the bamboo with 
a crack*"* "^the breaking up of the voidp'* etc. 

The word “concentratioo” has been used very much in the koan 
exercise, but, in fact* concentration is not the main point, though 
it inevitably follows. The thing most essential in the exercise is the 
wiD to get into the meaning-we have at present no suitable ex¬ 
pression—of the koan. When the will or the spirit of inquiry Is 
strong and constantly working, the kd^n is necessarily kept without 
interruption before the eye, and all the other thoughts that are not 
at all cogent are naturally swept off the field of conscieusn^s. This 
exclusion and sweeping off are a byproduct, they are more or less 
acddental. This is where the kdan exercise is distinct from mere 
concentration and also from the Indian form of dh^na, that is, 
meditation, abstraction, or thought cessation. 

Two forms of concentration may be distinguished now: the orie 
brought about as it were mechanicallyT and the other resulting in¬ 
evitably* but in essence accidentally, from the intensification of 
an inquiring spirit. When concentration followed by identification 
is once attained either way* it necessarily ends in the final out¬ 
burst of satori. But genuine Zen always requires the presence of a 
spirit of inquii}', as Is shown in (he following quotations. 

Daie, who was one of the earlier advocates of the fcoofi* was 
always emphatic about this point; for we find references to it 
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everywhere in his discourses Date Fiiset$Un Cousider such state¬ 
ments as the following: "^Single out the point where you have 
been in doubt all your life and put it upon your forehead.” "Is it 
a holy one, or a commonplace one? Is it an entityp Or a non-eatily? 
Press your question to its very end. Do not be afraid of plungiog 
yourself into a vacuity: find out what it is that dierishes the sense 
of fear^ Is it a void. Or is it not?" 

Dale never advises us just to hold up a ib>att before the mLod; he 
tells us* on the coatrary, to mahe it o<xupy the very center of at¬ 
tention by the sheer strength of an inaniring spirit. When a koan 
i$ backed up by such a spirit it is* he says, "hke a great oon- 
suming fire which bums np every insect of idle speculation that 
approaches it." Without tliis stimulatiiig spirit of inqujrj' philo¬ 
sophically colored, no idem can be made to hold up its position 
before the consciousness. Therefore, it is almost a oommon-sense 
saying among Zen masters to declare that, “In the mastery of Zen 
the most important thing is to keep up a spirit of inquiry; the 
stronger the spirit the greater will be the satori that follows; there 
is, indeedj no satori when there is no spirit of inquirj^; therefore 
begin by inquiring into the meaning of a fcdan." 

According to Kobo Cemmyo*= we have this: 

“The koan I ordioaiily give to my pupils is: "All things return to 
the One; where does the One return?^ 1 make them search after 
this. To search after it means to awaken a great inquiring spirit 
for the ultimate meaning of the fcdon. The inn]titudnion$ne$$ of 
things is rednclble to the One, but where does this One finally re¬ 
turn? 1 say to them: Make this inquiry with all the strength that 
lies in your personaJily, giving yourself no time to rebne in this 
effort. In whatever physical position you are, and in whatever 
business you are employed, never pass your time idly* Where does 
the One finally return? Try to get a decile answer to this query. 
Do not give yourself up to a state of doing nothing; do not exercise 
your fantastie imagination, but try to bring about a state of per¬ 
fect identification by pressing your spirit of inquiry^ forward, 
steadily, and uninterruptedly. You will be then like a person who 
is critically ill, having no appetite for what you eat or drink. Again 
you will be like an idiot, with no knowledge of what is what. Vlphien 
your searching spirit comes to this stage, the time has come 
for your mentm Sower to burst out." 
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Koin Jokin, late in the fifteenth centuiy^ has this to say regard- 
log the kdun exercise: 

'Searching and contriving' ( hufu ) may best be pacticed where 
noise and confusion do not reach; cut yourself off from all dis- 
turbiog conditions; put a stop to speculation and imagination; and 
apply yourself wholeheartedly to the task of holding on to your 
jicdan, ne^'er letting it go off the center of consciousness^ whether 
you are sitting or lying, walking or standing still. Never mind in 
what condition you are placed* whether pleasing or disagreeablcp 
but try all the time to keep the fcdflu in mind, and reflect within 
yourself who it is that is pursuing the kdan so untiringly and asking 
you this question so unremittingly* 

"As you thus go on, intensely in earnest, inquiring after the in¬ 
quirer himself, the time will most assuredly come to you when it 
is absolutely impossible for you to go on with your inquiry, as if you 
had come to the very fountain of a stream and were blocked by 
the mountains all around- This is the time when the tree together 
with the entwining wisteria breaks down, that is, when the dis¬ 
tinction of subject and object is utterly obliterated, when the in¬ 
quiring and the inquired are fused into one perfect identity. 
Awakening from this identificationj there takes place ^a great saloii 
that brings peace to all your inquiries and searchings.'" 

Tenki Zoi's* advice to students of Zen is this: 

“Have your minds thoroughly washed off of all cunning and 
crookedness, se^'er yourselves from greed and anger which rise 
from egotism, and let no dualistic thoughts disturb you any longer 
so that your consciousness is wiped perfectly clean. When this 
purgation is effected, hold up your fcdisn before the mind: All 
things are resolvable into the One, and when is this One resolved? 
Where Is it really ultimately resolved?* 

“Inquire into this problem from beginning to end, severally ^ 
so many queries, or undividedly as one piece of thought* or simply 
inquire into tho whereabouts of the One. In any event 1^ 
whole string of questions be distinctly impressed upon your con¬ 
sciousness so as to make it the exclusive object of attention^ If 
allow any idle thought to enter into the one solid, uninterruptible 
chain of inquiries, the outcome will ruin the whole exercise^ 
'men you have no kdtm to be held before your minds, there 
will be no occasion for you to realize a state of satori. To seek 

s Fran Unset ShufcS's “Biofraplries of the F&ffloos Zen Masters of Miog.” 
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satQri without a todn is ]ike boiluig sands which will never yield 
Qourishing nee. 

'The first essential thing is to awaken a great spirit of iaquiiy 
and strive to see where the One finally resolves itself. When this 
Spirit is kept constantly alive so that no chance is given to languor 
or heaviness or otioseness to assert itself, the time will come to 
you without your specially seeking it when the mind attains a state 
of perfect concentration. That is to say, when yon are sitting, you 
are not conscious of the fact- so with your walking or lying or 
standing, you are not at all con 5 cicii$ of what you are doing; nor 
are you aware of your whereabouts, east or west, south or norths 
you forget that you are in possession of the sk senses, the day is 
like the nighty and vice versa. But this is still midway to satoii, and 
surely not satoii itself. Yon will have yet to make another final 
and defdded effort lo break through this, a state of ecstasy, when 
the vacuity of space will be smashed to pieces and all things re¬ 
duced to perfect evenness. It is again like the Sun revealing itself 
from behind the clouds, when things worldly and superworldly 
present themselves in perfect obj^:tivity," 

According to So^n Joki: * 

Tt is necessary for the uninitiated to have a kind of tool where* 
with to take hold of Zen; and it is for this reason that they are told 
to practice the nefnhiytsti, diat is, to be thinking of ihe Buddha. 
The Buddha is no other than Mind, nr rather, that which desires to 
see this Mind. Where does this desire, this thought take its rise? 
From the Mind, we all say. And this Mind is neither a mind, nor a 
Buddha, nor a something. What 15 it then? 

*To find it out, let them abandon all that they have accumulated 
in the way of learmng^ intellection, and knowledge; and let them 
devote themselves exciu^vely to this one question, %Vho h it that 
pras^ces the nembutsu imimu-{tmida-btitm)V Let this inquiring 
Spirit assert itself to the highest degree. Do not tr%^ to reason it 
out; do Eot assume a state of mere pa$^vity for satoii to come by 
ifeelf; do not allow yourself to cherish false thought and imagina¬ 
tions; do not let ideas of discriminatiorL assert themselves. When 
your striidng and Seeking are constant, permitting no breaks and 
interruptions, vour dh^drui will naturally be matured, and your 
taquiring spirit (gidan) brought up to the inevitable crisis. 
You will then see that nimoiio and wimj^arn, the land of purity and 
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the land of defilemenl; are mere idle talk, asd that there is from 
the begimuDg nothing requiring explanation or eonunen^iy^ and 
further that Mind is not a somewhat belongiDg to the realm of 
empirical consciooiness and therefore not an object of mental com- 
preneDsion**'® 

Dokuho Kizen* who flourished in the latter half of the fifterath 
century used to advocate strongly the awakening of an inquiring 
spirit, as is seen in the following passage:^ 

“If you are detemiined to escape birth and deaths a great be¬ 
lieving heart is first of all to be awakened and great vows to be 
established. Let this be your prayer: So long as the kdan 1 am bold¬ 
ing thijc moment is not solved, $0 long as my own face which I have 
even prior to my birth is not seen, so long as the subtle deeds of 
transmigration are not destroyed, 1 make up my mind most reso¬ 
lutely not to abandon the i^n given me for solutiim, not to keep 
myse¥ away from truly wise teachers^, and not to become a greedy 
pursuer of fame and wealth; and when these determinations are 
deliberately vdolated* may I fall in the evil paths. Establishing this 
vow, keep a steady watch over your heart so that you will be a 
worthy recipient of a kdon, 

"^^^en yon are told to see into the meaning of 'Mu' the essential 
thing to do in this case is to let your thought be focused on the 
why' of the Buddha-nature being absent in the dog. When the 
kdcin deals with the oneness of all things:, let your thought be 
fixed on the ^vhere of this oneness- When you are told to inquire 
into the sense of the nemhutsu, let your attention be principlly 
drawn on the ‘who' of the nembutsu. Thus, turning your light of 
reflection inwardly^ endeavor to eater deeply into a spirit of in- 


^ His stanza on iht Zm experience is recorded in Shuleo's "Biographi^a of 
die Famous Zim Mostera of Ming""] 

“Here ndes an abmlule quietness^ all doings subside^ 

Ju$t a touch, and lo, a roaring thiuider-cUpl 
A noiso that shalsea the earth, and all silence; 

The skulJ is broken la pieces, and awakened I am from the dreamr 

T Quoted in the ’“BTFaUng Tbtaigh the Zen Frontier Gate" (Zen^ S<^- 
shin). 
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quiiy. If you feel that you are not gaining strength in this exercise, 
repeat the whole as one CDmplete piece of statement from 
the beginning to the end- This orderly pursuance of the iionn will 
help you to raise your spirit of inquiry as to the outcome of it- 
\yLen this spirit is kept alive without intenuption and most 
sincerely, the time will come to you when you |jertonn. even with¬ 
out being aware of It, a somersault in the air. After espeiieucing 
this you may come hack to me and see how my blows are dealt out" 
Kukoku Kerry6* seems to be an advocate of the nembtitsit as 
well as the koon, but as far as he advises his pupils to exercise 
themselves on a koan, he upholds the spirit of inquiry to be the 
sustaining force in the exercise. For he says that the kdcn is to bo 
“silently inquired into ” that the “Mir is to be "made lueid" by 
"furiously” attending to it; that students of Zen should apply tliein- 
seives to this thought, "This mind is kept working while the body 
continues its Maya-hke existence, but where is it to rest when the 
dead body is cremated r To find out where the oneness of tilings 
ultimately lies, tlie student must reflect witliin himself and inquire 
into the problem so as to locate definitely its whereabouts.* 

All these masters belonging to late Yiian and earlv Ming, when 
the koan sy-stem became a definitely settled method in the mastery 
of Zen, agree in keeping up a sbrong inquiring spirit as regards the 
meaning of the koo/i or tlie spirit itself that thus inquires, Tlie 
koan is not j^t to be held up before the mind as something that 
gathets up like ^ magnet aJl on^s menta] energies cibout it; the 
holding must be sustained and nourished bv the strong under¬ 
current of spiritual energy without whose baeldng the holding be¬ 
comes mechanical and Zen loses its creative vitality. 

We mav quesriom Why is not the mechanical method also in 
rail acMrd with the spirit of Zen? Why is the inquiring method to 
be preferred? Why is it necessary to keep up tlie spirit of inquiry 


s From Shiika 5 ^'Bkigraphits,* 

* Shako Mfn™ OO Krfiy™-, view of tha nembultu.^ Whca the qa«tiw 
u with the ncmbutMi. Ketfv®, u not $o particul.Tr about cherishiug 

a ipint of Kiquiiy as was gfti!rra% done in his day. For he states in one of 
his letters thatjvhlle. according to the master Udon, one is advised to inquire 
into t^ who of the this mqiiiring form of nembutsu U not ab- 

wlotely i^ssary. for iust to p„eti« it la one', «dii«rv frame of mind wiU 
be enotign. 
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throughout the fcoan exercise? Has it anything to do with the 
nature of satori itself that emerges from the exercise? The reason 
why the masters have all emphasized the importance of the inquir¬ 
ing spirit iSp in my view, owing to the fact that the exercise 
start^ &rst to reproduce the Zm consdousnesSr which had grofwn 
up naturally in the mimis of the earlier Zen devotees. Before these 
earlier men had taken to the study of ZeUp they were invariably 
good students of Buddhist philosophy; indeed* th^ were so well 
versed in it that they finally became dissatisfied with it; for they 
came to reaUzo that there was something deeper in its teachings 
than mere analysis and intellectual comprehension. The desire to 
penetrate behind the screen was quite strong in them. 

What is the Mind, or the Buddha-nature, or the Unconscious that 
IS always posited fehind the multitudinousness of things, and is 
felt to be vrithin ourselves? They desired to grasp it directly, in¬ 
tuitively, as the Buddhas of the past had done. Impelled by this 
desire to know, which i$ the spirit of inquiry, they reflected within 
themselves so intensely, so constantly, that the gate was finally 
opened to themp and they understood. This constant knocking at 
the gate was the antecedent condidon that always seemed to be 
present and resulted in the maturing of their Zeu consciousuess. 

The object of the exercise is to bring about this intense state of 
consciousness, in a sense artificially^ for the masters could not wait 
for a genius to rise spontaneously,*^ and therefore sporadically, 
from amongtheir less spiritually-equipped brothers. Uuleas the aris^ 
tocratic nature of Zen was somewhat moderated^ so that ev'en men 
of Ordinary capacity could live the life of a Zen master, Zen itself 
might rapidly disappear from the land where Bodhidharma and 
his followers had taken such special pains to make its root strike 
in deeply- Zen was to be democratiz^+ that is, s)'steniatisje<l 

Honei says in one of his sermons: “Shouldering a bag, 

JO Acccniing to Kukaku Keiryo: “Andenth'. tb™ were probabtjr som# 
who had salorf wdhout n-softing to tho terete, hut there are dom 
now-adayi who can ever attdo satori withoui: strenuoash' apph^g theinselvea 
tes the exercise,^ 

11 Dbdpk ef Yogi Hoe; tsdbre he b*eaine a Zen devote* he was a great 
scholar of Tendai pMosophy When he came lo Sccchfi, who wai a great 
figure in the Ummoa school of Zee, the niaiter at once rwognmd in him a 
future Ztii master. To stlinulate hha. Seccha euichressed him saicastieally, “O 
vou great collisgB professo*!* The renuuk stung Hw^el in the quick, jukI he 
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bolding a bow];. I have been pilgrimaging for more tkan twenty 
year^ all over the country and visited more than a masters of 
2!en. But at present I have no special attainment to call my own. If 
I bavep I can tell you* I am not much better than a piece of rock 
devoid of intelligence. Nor had those reverend masters of Zen 
whom I visited any special attainment which might benefit others. 
Ever since 1 remain a perfect Ignoramus with no knowledge of 
anjlhing, with no iotelligenoe to imdexstaDd anything. I anij how¬ 
ever^ satisfied with myself. Inadvertently carried by the wind of 
karma I find myself at present in the country of Chiang-ningj and 
have been made to preside over this humble monastery and to 
lead others, mixing myself with people of the world. Here thus as 
a host 1 serve all the pilgrims coming from various parts of the 
country* There is enoi^h of salt, saucCp porridge, and rice with 
which to feed them sufn^ently* My time, thus engaged^ is passed 
quietly, but a$ to the truth of Buddhism there is not even a s^dow 
of it to dream ofi" 

If aU Zen masters held themselves on to this exalted view of 
^n Buddhism, who would ever be able to succeed them and un- 
interniptedly bransmit to posterity their experience and teaching? 

Sddden Hbkun says;^* 


Very few indeed there are who can walk the path of 
our Fathers! 

In depth and steepness ii Eurpas4ses an abysmal pit; 
Uselessly 1 extend the hand to help the passengers; 
I^t the mcKS in my front court grow as gieen as it 
chooses. 


^ Frotn his Vol. If. 


deterniin^ to surpass in Zea even this g^eat master. When Jie finally became 
a master, he appeared in the pulpit and said: “Behold, I am nnw in the tongucw 
puffing helll" So saying, he was sc™ a, if puffing out his tongue with his 
own hand and exclaimed: "Oh! Oht This hell is tncant for L=^." Another 
time, seeing His attendant nwnlt ofering incense to the Buddha nrcpanitoiy 
to a leguW discoiase to be ^ven by the master, he said, "Monlo, jny attend¬ 
ant has already given you a sermon," and without another wnid came down 
mmi the pulplr. 
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This view of Zeo is what we must expect, of couise,^ of a geuuine 
Zen master^ but when the moss of the Zen cour^ard is never dis- 
turbed by the footsteps of any human beings^ what wiU become 
of Zen? The path must be made WiaUcable* to a certain extent at 
least; some artificial means must be devised to attract some minds 
who may one day turn out to be true transmitters of 

The rise of the toon exercise was altogether a natural growth in 
the history of ZerL Being so, the ftmction of a first k3an must be to 
reproduce as it were artiGcially the same state of consciousness that 
was experienced by the earlier masters in a more spontaneous way» 
This m^^aris to bring the spirit of inquiry into a point of concentra¬ 
tion or "'fixation.*^ The tonn shows no logical clue to take hold of io 
an intellectual and discursive manner, and therefore an uninitiated 
Yogin has to turn away from logic to psychologyi from ideation to 
personal experience from what is his own only superficially to his 
inmost being. 

The koan does not, indeed, make light of reasoning, that is, it 
does not try to check it by force; but as the stands before the 
Yogin like *^an iron wall and a silver mountain^ against any ad¬ 
vance of speculation or imagination, he has no choice but to aban¬ 
don reasoning. He must find some other means of approach. He 
cannot yield up his spirit of inquiry* for it is that which makes him 
stronger and more determined than ever to break through the 
iron wall, Wheu the it«in is properly presented, it never crushes 
this spirit but gives it greater stLrnulation. 

It was because of this inquiring mind that the earlier Zen 
devotees became dissatisfied with all the Intellectual explanations 
of things, and that they {^une Eually to a master and Imew what 
they wanted of him. Without this perpetual urge from within, they 
might have remained well contented with whatever philosophical 
teachings were given them in the sutras and sastr^. Thb urge 
from within was thus never to be ignored even when the Ic^n 
exercise came to replace the more spontaneous rise of Zen con¬ 
sciousness. Smtshfti or gfjo, which is no other than this urge 
or this inquiring spirit is therefore now always kept in the fore^ 
ground in the study of Zen. The master s advice: *"See where you 
arc going to rest after death, after cremation"; or ^Exerting all 

1^ That Zen was scmetHing inaapproachHblt from appearance in 

China can easily be gathered frcin the legend that BodBdhajnia tepT up hh 
lonely silent niedjtatfvn for nine years- 
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your mental energies, inquire juto the final abCKle where the one¬ 
ness of things returns"; or ^Awaken a great spirit of inquiry and 
see Mrhere the One returns; do not let this spirit vacillate or falter”; 
or *^See what kind of mental attitude it is, see what meaning Is 
gelded here, be decided to search out all that is contained there- 
in”: or "Ask of your self, inquire into your self, pursue your self, 
investigate within your self, and never let others tell you what it 
is, nor let it be explained in words." 

IVhen a Yogin grapples with the kden in this manner, he is ever 
alive to the spirit of Zen, and so is the kdan. As the problem is a 
living one and not at all a dead one, satari which follows must 
also be a really living experience. 

Metaphysically stated, we can say that a persistent appeal to 
the spirit of inquiry is based on a firm faith in the working of 
Buddha-nature in every individual being. It is in fact this Buddha- 
nature itself that leads us to inquire into the abode of the One. 
The keeping up of an inquiring spirit in Zen devotees means no 
less than the self-assertron of Buddha-nature. Hence the statement 
that the weater the faith the stronger the spirit of inquiry, and Ihe 
stronger tire spirit of inquiry the deeper the attainment of satori 

Faith and an inquiring spirit are not contradictory terms, but 
are complementary and mutually conditioning. The reason why 
the old masters were so persistent In keeping up a great spirit of 
inquiry in the kdnn exercise becomes now intelligible. Probably 
they WCTC not conscious of the logic that was alive behind their 
iiistniction. The presence of Buddha-nature could only be recog- 
niz^ by a perpetual knocking at a door, and is not this knocking 
an inquiring into? The Chinese character which I have rendered 
^irit of inquiry^ litmlly means "to doubt" or "to suspect." but in 
the present case to inquire" will more appropriate^ Thus daigi 
(to-i) will mean ^great mental fixation resultuig from the utmost 
intensification of an inquiring spirit,* 

Haktiin writes in one of his letters, in which he treats of the 
jrelarive merits of the i^embutsti and the kdon: Hn the study (of 
Zen) what is most important is the utmost intensification of an in- 
qnjnng spirit. Therefore, it is said that the stronger the inquiring 
spirit, the greater the resulting satori, and that a sufficiently strong 
spirit of inquiry is sure to result in strong satori. Further, aecord- 


Quoted by Busseld Jan Shin in 
(Ej^em Zokufy^J 


a Zen history entitkd Htii-tplmi hsu-iioh. 
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iog to Engo, the gieat^t fault {with Zen devotees) is the iadc of 
ail inquiring spirit over the koan. When their inquiring spirit 
reaches its highest point of fixation there is a moment of outburst. 
If there are a hundred of such devotees, nay a thousand of them« I 
assure you^ every one of them vviU attain the final stage. When the 
moment of the greatest fixation presents itself^ they feel as if they 
were sitting in an empty space, open on all sides and extending 
boundlessly^ they do not know whether they are living or dead; 
they feel so extraordinarily transparent and free from all impuritieSj, 
as if they were in a great crystal basin^ or shut up in an immense 
mass of solid ice; they are again like a man devoid of all sense; if 
sitting, they forget to rise* and if standing, they forget to sit. 

“Not a thought, not an emotion is stirred in the mind which is 
now entiioly and exclusively occupied with the kdan itself. At this 
moment they are advised not to cherish any feeling of fear, to hold 
no idea of discrimina tion, but to go on resolutely ahead with their 
ibdnn^ w^hen all of a sudden they experience something aldu to an 
explosion, as if an ice basin were shattered to pieces, or as if a 
tower of jade had crumbled, and the event is accompanied with a 
feeling of immense joy such as never before has been experienced 
in their lives. . . . Therefore^ you are instructed to inquire into 
the kdsn of and see what sense there is in it If your inquiring 

spirit is never relaxed^ always intent on *Mtt and free from all ideas 
and emotions and imaginations, you will most decidedly attain 
the stage of great fixation. +. + This is all due to the presence of an 
inquiring spirit in you; for without that the chmax will never be 
reached, and, I assure you, an inquiring spirit is the wings that bear 
you on to the goal 

One of the practical reasons why the mechanical method of 
holding the kdan which is not accompanied by a spirit of inquiry 
is disclaimed by the masters is that the devotee's mind becomes 
concentrated on mere words or sounds. TTiis, how^ever, may not be 
an altogether bad thing, as we may see later on, only that we can¬ 
not be sure of reaching, as maintained by Hakuin and others, the 
stage of the greatest fixation prior to the outburst of satori. 

The presence of an inquiring spirit paves the way much more 
readily and surely to satori, because satori is what givK satisfaction 
to the inquiring spirit, but chiefly because the inquiring spirit 
awakens the faith which li^ at the basis of our beings The Zen 

Froin HakuinV work known as 
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niasters say» *Where there is faith (shtn^ there is doubt (0^ 
it)” that is, where there is faiths there is an mqmiing spirit^ fra 
doubting is believing. X^et it be remarked that doubting or in^ 
cuiring in Zea does not mean denying or beiag skeptical, it means 
aesiritig to see, to come in direct contact with the objet^ itself, 
putting aside all that stands between the seer and the object. The 
devotee as yet has no idea as to the what of the object he wishes to 
see^ but he believes in its existence or presence within himself. 
Mere description or Intellectual explanation does not satisfy him , 
his faith is not thereby con&rmed. The desire for confinnation, to 
see his faith solidly or absolutely established, as in tiie case of 
sense perception, means the awaraning of an inquiring spirit, and 
the importance of this is steadily maioUined by Zen masters. If 
so, the mechanical repetition of the koan must be said not to be 
In accord with the spirit of Zen. 

In a book called ^Hakuzan's Admonitions Regarding the Study 
of which belongs to late Ming, the question of an inquiring 

spirit (0}d^ i-ch'ing) is discussed Jn detail. The foUofwing is an 
abstract. 

In striving (kufu) to master Zen, the thing needed is to cherish a 
strong desire to destroy a mind subject to birth and death. When tMi 
desire is awakened^ the Yogui feels as if he were eaveloped in a blazing 
fire. He wants to escape it. He cannot just be walking about, he cannot 
stay quietly in it* he cannot harbor any idle thoughts^ he cannot expect 
others to help him. out. Since no momeDt Is to be lost,, all he has to do is 
to rush Cut of it to the best of his sU'ength and without being disturbed 
by the thought of the consequence. 

Once the desire is cherished, the next step Is more technical in the 
sense that an inquiring spirit is to be awakened and kept alive^ until the 
final moment of solution sirlves. The inquiry Is concerned with the 
whence of birth and the whither of death, and to be constantly nourished 
by the desire to rise above them. This is impossible unless the spirit of 
inquiry is matured and breaks itself out to a state of satori. 

The method! of maturing consists chiefiy in: 

1. Not caring for worldly things. 

2. Not getting attached to a state ^ quietude¬ 
s' Not being disturbed by pluralities it objects. 

Osha Sait^fn Keiga {Fo-^shan san^ch'oA chMg-^h 

Miii Otmni (ISr7&-l630'} the author. 
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4. Being constantly watchful over oneselfi behaving like a. cat who 
is a mouse- 

5. CoQCentratiTig one's spiiitual energy on the 

6. Not attempdng to solve it intellectualLy where there are no such 
cues in it 

7. Not trying to be merely clever about it, 

8f Not taking it for a state of doing-nothing-ness. 

9. Not taking a temporary state of transparency for finality. 

10. Not leciting the Itton as if it were the nembtd^ practice or a form 
of dharanl. 

When these cautions are properly folbwed* tbe Yo^n is sure to bring 
the spirit of inquiry to a state of matinityr If not oot only the spirit re¬ 
fuses to be awakened, but tbe Yogin Is liable to get into wrong ways aird 
will never be oble to rise above tbe bondage of birth and deaths that is, 
to realize tbe truth of Zen. 

The wrong ways into which the Yogin may fall are: 

1. Intellectualism, wherein tbe JtMfi is forced to yield up its logical 
cantents. 

2+ A pessimistic frame of mind whereby tbe Yogin shuns such eti- 
virooments as are unfavorable to quiet conlemplatiou. 

а. Quietism, by which be tries to suppress ideas and feelings in order 
to realLe a state of tranquiUhation or perfect blonknes, 

4. The attempt to classify or criticize according to his own intellec- 
tualisUc interpretation all the kdon left by the ancient masters. 

5, The understanding that there is something inside this body of the 
various couibinationsi whose mlelUgenoe diines out through the several 
sense organs^ 

б. And which by means of the body functions to perform deeds good 
or bad. 

7* Asceridsm* in which tbe body is uselessly subjected to all forms of 
mortification. 

8. The idea of merit by tbe accumulation of which the Yogin desirea 
to attain Euddhahood or final deliverance, 

9. libertinism, in which there is no regulatiofi of conduct, moral or 
otherwise. 

10. Grandiosity and self-conceit. 

Thcise, in short, are the ways of those whose ^irit of inquiry is 
not sincere and therefore not in accordance with the spirit of the 
hdan exercise. 
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It is by means of Ciiis "“spirit of inquiry*' that we finally attain 
Halcuin's ''great fij^tion'* or ''a slate of oneness,'* where a 
mountaiD is not seen as such, nor a sheet of water as such, for the 
reason that pluralities lose their meaning and appear to the Yogin 
in their aspect of sameness^ But that too is merely a stage in 
progress toward the final realization, in which a mountain is a 
mountain and a sheet of water a sheet of water* When this state of 
great fixation is held as final, there will be no upturning, no out¬ 
burst of satori, no penetration, no insight into Reality, no severing 
the bonds of birth and death. 
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While UviDg 
Be a dead man. 

Be thoroughly dead'- 
Aud behave ^ you like. 
And all's welL 


Burton 


L ZEN BUDDHISM AS PURIFIER AND 
LIBERATOR OF tlFE^ 


Zen in its essence is the art of seeing into the nature of one's own 
bein^ and it points the way from bondage to freedom. By making 
us drink right from the fountain of life, it liberates us from all the 
yokes under which we finite beings are usually suffering in this 
world- We can say that Zen liberates all the energies properly and 
riaturaJly stored in each of us, which are in ordinary circumstances 
cramped and distorted so that they find no adequate channel for 
activity. 

This body of ours is something like an electric battery in which 
a mysterfoiis power latently lies. When this power is not properly 
brought into operation, it either grows moldy and withers away or 
is warped and expresses itself abnormally. It is the object of Zen, 
therefore, to save u$ from going mad or being crippled. This is 
what I mean by freedom^ giving free play to all the creative and 
benevolent inipubes inherently King in our hearts. Generally, we 
are blind to the fact that we are in possession of all the neocssaiy 
faculties to make us happy and loving toward one another. All the 
struggles we see around us come from this ignorance. Zen, there¬ 
fore, wants us to open a “third eye," as Buddhists call it, to the 
hitherto undreamed-of region shut away from us through our own 
iterance. When the doud of ignorance disappears^ the infinity of 
the heavens is manifested, where we see for the first time into the 
nahire of our own being. We then know the signification of life, 
it is no longer blind striving, nor is it a mere display of brutal forces. 
While we know not definitely the ultimate purport of life, there 
is something in it that makes us fee! infinitely blessed in the lining 
of it and remain quite rested with it in all its evolution^ witliout 
raising questions or entertaining pessimistic doubts. 

When we are still full of vitality and not yet awakened to the 
knowledge of life, the seriousness of hfe^s conflicts is for the mo- 

^ The Esrlem Buddhtstf Vol. ], Nd. 1, pp. 13-47. 
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ment in a state of quiescence. But sooner or later the time will 
come to face life squarely and solve its most perplejqng and press¬ 
ing riddles. Says Confucius^ *"At fifteen my mind wa^ directed to 
study, and at thirty I knew where to stand/* This is one of the 
wisest sayings by the Chinese sage. Psychologists will agree to this 
statement of hiSi for, generally, fifteen is about the age youth be- 

S 'cts to look around in earnest and inquire into the meaning of 
e. All the spiritual powers hitherto securely hidden in the sub¬ 
conscious part of the mind break out almost simultaueously. When 
this breaking out is too precipitous and violent* the mind often loses 
its balance; in fact, many cases of nervous prostration reported 
during adolescence are chiefly due to this loss of the mental equilib¬ 
rium. Usually the effect is not grave and the crisis may pass with¬ 
out leaving deep markings. In some characters, either through 
their inherent tendencies or the infinence of environment upon 
their plastic constitution, the spu-itual awakening stirs them to 
the very depths of thdr persouiuity. This is the timp they will be 
asked to choose between the “Everlasting No"* and the "Everlasting 
Yea."^ This choosing is what Confucius means by "study*—the 
deeply delving into the mysteries of hfe. 

Normally, the outcome of the struggle is the “Everlasting Yea,^ 
or ^'Let thy will be done” for life is, after all, a form of affirmation, 
however negatively it might be conceived by the pessimist. Never¬ 
theless, there are times in life when our tM sensitive minds turn 
in the other direction and make us exclaim with Andreyev in The 
Life of Mam curse everything that you have given. I curse the 
day on which T was bom. 1 curse the day on which I shall die. I 
curse the whole of my life. 1 fling everything back at your cruel 
face, senseless Fate! Be accursed, be forev^er accursed! With my 
curses I conquer you. What else can you do to me? . * * With my 
last thought I will shout into your asiniue ears; Be accursed, be 
accursed! ‘ This is a terrible indictment of life, it is a complete 
negation of life, it i$ a most dismal picture of the destiny of man on 
earth. Buddhists aptly speak of ^^Leaviug no tracej"^ for we know 
nothing of our future except that we all die away, including the 
very earth from which we nave come- There are certaiuly things 
justifying pesrimism. 

Life, as most of us live it, is a struggle. As long as hfe is a form of 
struggle^ it cannot be auy^ing but suffering. Does not a struggle 
mean the impact of two conflicting forces, each trying to get the 
upper hand of the other? If lifers battle is lost, the outcome is death. 
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and death is tha fearsomest thing in the world. Even when death 
be conquered, one is left alone, and the loneliness is more unbear¬ 
able than the struggle itself. There is no turning away. One may 
not be conscious of this, and may go on indulging in momentary 
pleasures that are afforded by the senses. But this being un¬ 
conscious does not in the least alter the fuet$ of life. However in¬ 
sistently the blind may deny the existence of the sui^, they cannot 
anniliilate it. 

The first of Buddha’s ^'Fourfold Noble Truths* states that life is 
pain. Did not everjr^one of us come to this world screaming and in 
a way protesting? To be ejected from a warm^ soft womb into cold 
and prohibitive suiroundings was surely a painful incident, to 
say the leasts. Growth is always attended with pain. Teething is a 
paiiiful process. Puberty is accompanied by a mental as well as 
physical disturbance. The growth of the organism called society is 
as well marked with painful cataclysms, and we arc constantly 
witnessing its birth throes. ^V^'e may calmly reason that this is all 
inevitable, that inasmuch as every reconstruction means the de¬ 
struction of the old regime, we cannot help going through a painful 
Dperation. But cold, intellectual analysis does not alleviate the 
harrowing feelings we undergo. The pain inflicted on our nerves is 
ineradicable. 

This process, however^ is prov idential. For the more you suffer 
the deeper grows your character, and with the deepening of your 
character you read the more penetratingly into the secrets of life. 
Great artists, religions leaders, and social reformers have come 
out of the intensest struggles which they fought bravely, frequently 
in tears and with bleeding hearts. Unless you eat your bread in 
sorrow, you cannot taste of real life, Mencius says that when 
Heaven wants to perfect a great man it tries him in every possible 
way until he comes out triumphantly from all his paimul ejc- 
periences. 

To me Oscar Wilde seems always posing or striving for an effect, 
and though he is considered an artist of stonding there is some¬ 
thing about him that repels me. Yet even he exclaims in his De 
Frofujidk: “During the last few months I bave^ after terrible dif-^ 
Acuities and struggles, been able to comprehend some of the lessons 
hidden in the heart of pain. Clergymen and people who use phrases 
without wisdom sometimes tsBc of suffering as a mystery. It is 
really a revelation. One discerns things one never discerned before^ 
One approaches the whole of history from a differenl standpoint^ 
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You can ob^er^^e what sanctifying effects his prison life produced 
on his character. Had he gone through a similar trial in the begins 
ning of his career^ he rnight have pr^uced far greater works than 
those we have of him at present 
We are too ego-centered. The ego shell in which we live is the 
hardest thing to outgrow. We seem to carry it all the time from 
childhood up to ihe time we die. We however^ given chances 
to break through this shell, and the first and greatest of them is 
when we reach adolescence. This is the first tune the ego comes to 
recognize the “other*” or the awakening of sexual love. An ego^ 
entire and undivided, now begins to feel a split in itself. Love 
hitherto dormant Ufts its head and causes a great commotion. For 
the love now stirred demands at once the assertion and the annihi¬ 
lation of the ego. Love makes the ego lose itself in the object it 
loves, and yet at the same lime it wants to Lave the object as its 
own. This is a contradiction, and a struggle that is a tragedy of life* 
Tins elemental feeluig must be one of me divine agencies whereby 
man is urged to advance in his upward walk. God gives tragedies 
to perfect man. The greatest bulk of Hterature ever produced in 
this world is but the harping on the $ame string of love, and we 
neverjseem to grow weary of it But tMs is not what we are con- 
Mmed with here. 1 want to emphasize that through the awaken¬ 
ing of love we get a ghmpse into the infinity of things* and that this 
giimjpse urges youth to Romantieism or to Retionalism according 
to his temwrament and environment and education, 

W^n the ego shell is broken and the "other" is taken into its 
own body, we can say that the ego has denied itself or that ihe ego 
has taken its first steps toward the infinite. Religiously here en¬ 
sues an intense struggle between the finite and the infinite, be- 
twe™ \he intellect and a higher power, or. more plainly, between 
die flesh and the spirit. This is the problem of probleiJu that has 
driven mmy a youth into the bands of Satan. The rtniggle to be 
fought in Sincerity may go on up to the age of thirty, when Coo- 
fuaus -knew where to stand." xke religious consciousness is then 
~~V awaken^, and all the possible ways of escaping from the 
^ggle or brmging it to ao end are most earnestly sought in every 
dir«tiom Books are read, lectures are attended, sermons are greed¬ 
ily taken m, and various religious exercises or disciplines are tried. 


How docs Zen solve the problem of problems? 

In the first place, it proposes the solution by directly appealing 
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to facts of personal ejfperience and not to book knowledge. The 
natwe of one's own b^mg where apparently rages the struggle 
between the finite and the infinite is to be grasped by a faculty be¬ 
yond the intellect. For Zen says it is the latter that first made us 
raise the question which it could not answer by itselfp and that 
therefore it is to be put aside to make room for something higher 
and more enlightening^ The intellect has a peculiarly disquieting 
quality about it Though It raises questions to disturb the serenity 
ot the minch it is too frequently unable to give ultirnate answers 
to them. It upsets the blissful peace of ignoranc* and yet it do^ 
not restore the former state of rest. Because it points out ignoraneOt 
it is often considered illuminating, whereas the fact is that it dis¬ 
turbs, not always bringing light on its path. It is not final, it waits 
fcMT something higher man itself for the solution of the questions It 
raises regardless of eonsequences. Were it able to bring rest and 
order for us settling the matter once for aU, an Aristotle Or a Hegel 
would have snScM with a single system of philosophy. But the 
history of thought proves that each new structure raised even by a 
man of ej[traordinary intellect is sure to be tom down by the suo 
ceeding ones. This constant tearing down and building up are all 
right as far as philosophy itself is concerned, for the inherent nature 
of the Intellect demands this kind of activity. But when it comes 
to the question of life itself we cannot wait for the ultimate solu¬ 
tion to be offered by the intellect- We cannot suspend even for a 
moment our life activity in order that philosophy may unravel its 
mysteries. Mysteries or live we musl The hungry cannot wait 
until a complete analysis of food is obtained and the nourishing 
value of each element is determined^ Scientific knowledge of food 
for the dead will be of no use whatever. Zen therefore does not rely 
on the intellect for the solution of its deepest problems. 

By personal experience it is meant to plunge right into the fact 
firsthand and not to come to it through an intermediary. Its favorite 
analogy is: to point at the moon a finger is needed, but woe to 
those whn take the finger for the moon^ a basket is welcome to 
carry our fish home, but when the fish are safely on the table why 
should we eternally bother ourselves with the basket? Here stands 
the fact, and let us grasp it with naked hands lest it should slip 
away—this is what Zm proposes to do* As nature abhors a vacuura* 
Zen abhors anything coming between the fact and ourselves. Ac¬ 
cording to Zen, there is no struggle in the fact itself such as be¬ 
tween the finite and the infinite, between the fiesh and the spirit 
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These are idle distmctions fictitiously designed by the intellect for 
its own interest Those who take thern seriously or those who try 
to read tbem into the very fact of life are those who take the finger 
for the mooo. When we are hungry we eat; when we are sleepy 
we lay ourselves down; and where does the infimte or the finite 
come in here? ^e not we coinplete in ourselves and each in him¬ 
self? Life as it is llv€id sufficesL It is only when the disquieting in^ 
tellect steps in and tries to murder it that we stop living and 
imagine ourselves to be short of or in something. The intell^t has 
Ite usefulness in its proper sphere, but it must not interfere with 
the flowing of the life stream. The fact of flowing must under no 
^cumstapces be arrested or meddled with; for we moment j^our 
hMds are dipped into it. its transparency is disturbed, it ceases to 
rrfect your image which you have had all the time and will con¬ 
tinue to have to the end of time. 

Almost corresponding to the “Four Maxims" of the Nichiren 
Sectj Zen has its own lour statements^ 

A special transmimon outside the Scriphire; 

No dependence ou words or letters; 

Din^ct pointing at the Mind of man; 

Seeing into one's Nature and the attainment of Buddhahood. 

This sums up all that is daimed by Zen as religion* Of course 
w must not forget that there is a historical background to this 
bold proDuaciameato. At the time of the introductioa of Zen into 
Ouna, most of the Buddhists were addicted to the discussion of 
fughly metaphysical questicns, contented with merely observing 
the ediical precepts laid down by the Buddha and leading a lethar- 
gjc We entirely absorbed in the contemplatioii of the evMiescence 
of things worldly. They mi^ed appchending the great fact of life 
itself, which Bows altogether outside of these vain exercises of the 
intellect or of the imagination. Bodhidharma and his successors 
i^gni^ this pibful state of affairs. Hence their proclamation as 
above cited. In a word, they mean that Zen has its way of pointing 
to the nature of one’s own being and that when this is done one 
attains to Buddhahood, in which all the contradictions and dis- 
turbani^ caused by the intellect are entirely haimoniied in a 
umty of higher order. 

this reason Zen never eiplains but indicates, it does not ap¬ 
peal to drcumlocutioii nor generalizatioQ. It always deals with 
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factSp concrete and tangible^ Seen from the world of bgiCp Zen may 
be lull of contradictions and repetitions. But as it stands above all 
things, it goes serenely on its own way. As a Zen master aptly puts 

“carrying his homemade cane On the shoulder^ he goes right 
among die motintains/' It does not challenge logic, it simply walks 
its path of facts, leaving all the rest to their own fates. It is only 
when logic forgetting it$ place and functions tries to step into the 
track of Zen that it loudly proclaims its principles and forcibly 
drives out the intruder. The intellect is not despised for it is often 
utilized for the cause of Zen itself. To show some examples of Zen*s 
direct dcaJing with the fundamental facts of esdstence, the follow¬ 
ing are selected: 

ftinzai once delivered a sermon, saying: "Over a mass of reddish 
flesh there sits a true man who has no title; he is all the time coming 
in and out from your sense organs. If you have not yet testified to 
the fact^ Look! Lookr A monk came forward and asked, “Who is 
this true man ol no title?" Rinzai came right down from his straw 
chair and taking hold of the monk exclaimed: “Spealcl Speak 1“ The 
monk remained irresolute^ not knowing what to say, whereupon 
the master, letting him go, remarked, “What worthless stuff is this 
true man of no tittel ' Kinzai then went straight back to his room. 

Bidzai was noted for his **rough” and direcl treatment of his 
disciples. He never liked the roundabout dealings which charac¬ 
terized the methods of a lukewam^ master. He must have inherited 
tins directness from his own teacher Obaku^ by whom he was 
struck three times for asking w^hat the fundamental principle of 
Buddhism was: It goes without saying that Zen has nothing to do 
with mere striking or roughly shaking the questioner. If you take 
this as constituting the essentials of Zen, you would commit the 
same gress error as one who took the finger for the moon. As in 
everything else, but most particularly in Zen, all its outward maiu- 
festatious or demonstratioris must never be regarded as finaL They 
just indicate the way where to look for the facts. Therefore, these 
indicators are Important, we cannot do well without them. But 
Once caught In them unawares* they' are like entangling meshes, we 
are doomed; for Zen can never thus be comprehended. Zen does 
not try to ensnare you in the net of logic or of words. What Zen 
warns is not to be caught in them. Therefore, Rinzai grasps with 
his naked hands what is directly presented to us all. If a tWrd eye 
of Ours is opened undimmedt wfe shall know in an unmistakable 
manner where Rinzai is driving us- We have first to get right into 
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the very spirit of the master and interview the inner man. No 
amount of wordy explanations will ever lead us into the nature of 
Our own selves. The more you explain^ the further astray it goes. 
It is like trying to c?itch your own shadow. You run after it and it 
runs with, you at an identical pace. WTieu you realise itj you read 
deep into the spirit of Rmisaj orObaku, and their iHnHh pa rfp dri^ss 
will begin to be appreciated. 

Ummon the great master had to lose one of his legs in order to 
get an insight into the life principle from which the whole uni- 
v^se takes rise, including his own humble existence. He visited 
his teacher BokujCi, who was a senior disdple of HInzai under 
Obaku, three times before he was admitted to see him. The master 
askedp “IpVho are you?'”I am Biin-en/'^ answered the monk- When 
the truth-seeking monk was allow^ed to go inside the gate, the 
master took hold of him by the collar and demanded: *^Speakl 
Speak! Ummon hesitated, whereupon the master pushed him out 
of the gate, saying, ^'Oh, you good-for-nothing fellowr* While 
the gate was hastily shutj one of Ummon^s legs was caught and 
broken. The intense pain resulting from this apparently awakened 
the poor fellow to the greatest fact of life. He was no more a 
solicitous, pity-begging monk; the realization now gained paid 
more than enough for the loss of his leg. Says Confucius, “If a man 
understands the Tao in the morning, it is well with him even when 
he dies in ihe evening^ Some would feel indeed that truth is of 
more value than mere vegetative or animal living. But, aU^ there 
are so many living corpses wallovring in the mud of ignorance and 
sensuality^ 

This is where Zen is most difficult to understand. Why this sar¬ 
castic vituperation? Why this seeming heartlessness? What fault 
had Ummon to deserv'e the loss of his leg? He was a poor truth- 
seeking monk, earnestly anxious to be enlightened by the master. 
Was il really necessarj^ for the master to shut him out three tlmeSp 
and when the gate was half opened to close it again so violently^ 
so inhumanly? Was this the truth of Buddhism Ummon was $0 
eager to get? But the outesjrae of all this singularly was what was 
desired by both of them. As to the master, be was satisfied to see 
the disciple attain an insight into the secrets of his being; and as 


s Hu a^mc. Unifflflii is the ownwleiy wliere h* later bcwine a umiter 
* Literally, "an old eluinsy gimlet of the Ch'in djTiwty 
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regards the disciple he was most gratehd for what was done to 
him. Evidently^ Zen is the most irrational inconceivable thiog in 
the world. And this is why Zen is not subject to lc0C¥il analysis or 
to intellectual treatment. It is to be directly andf personally ex¬ 
perienced by each of us in his inner being. Just a^ two stainless 
mirrors reflect each other^ the fact and our own spirits must stand 
facing each other with no intervening agents. When this is done we 
are able to seize upon the livings pulsating fact itself. 

Freedom is an empty word until this happens. The first object 
was to ^cape the bondage in which all flnite beings And them- 
selves^ but if we do not cut asunder the very chain of ignorance 
that binds us hands and feet, where shall we look for deliverance? 
And this chain of ignorance is wrought of nothing else but the in¬ 
tellect and sensuous infatuation, which cling tighdy to every 
thonght w^e may have, to every feeling we may entertain. They are 
hard to get rid of, they are like wet clothes as is aptly expressed 
by the Zen masters. “We ate born free and equal” Whatever this 
may mean socially or politically, Zen maintains that it Ls absolutely 
true in the spiritual domain^ and that all the fetters and manaeles 
we seem to be carrying about us are put on later through ignor¬ 
ance of the true condition of existence. .411 the treatinents^ some¬ 
times literary and sometimesi physical which are liberally and kind- 
hearted ly gi^ en by the masters to inquiring souls, are intended to 
regain the origin^ state of freedom. And this is never really real¬ 
ized until we once personally eKperience it through our own efforts, 
independent of any ideational representation. The ultimate stand¬ 
point of Zen is that we have been led astray through ignorance to 
find a Split in our own being, that there was from the very be^n- 
ning no need for a struggle between the finite and the infinite, that 
the peace we seek so eagerly has been here all the time. Sotoba 
(Su Tung-p'o), the noted Chinese poet and statesman, expresses 
the idea in the following verse; 

Misty rain on Mount Lu, 

And waves surging in ChA-chiang; 

\V'heii you have not yet been there. 

Many a regret surely you have; 

But once there and homeM ard you wendr 
And how matter-of-fact things lookl 
Misty rain on Mount Lu, 

And waves surging In Ch^^^hlang. 
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Seigen Ishin also asserts, "Before a man studies Zen, to him 
mountains are mountains and waters are waters; after he gets an 
insight into the truth of Zen through the instruction of a good 
master, mountains are not mountains and waters are not waters; 
but after this when he really attains to the abode of rest, mountains 
are once more moimtains and waters are waters.” 

Bokuju was once asJced, "We have to dress and eat every day. 
and how can we escape from all that?" 

The master replied, " We dress, we eat" 

"I do not understand you," said the questioner. 

"If you don't u^erstand put your dress on and eat your food " 
^n thus deals in concrete facts and does not indulge in generali¬ 
zation. I do not wish to add legs to a painted snake, but if I may 
add my philosophical comments on Bokujii's, I say this. We are ill 
we c^aot live out of tiin$^ and spacci masmuch SrS we are 
ea^-created. there is no way to grasp the inBnite, how can we 
deliver ourselves from the limitations of existence? This is per¬ 
haps the idea put in the first question of the monk, to which the 
master replies: Salvation must be sought in the finite itself, there 
is nothing infinite apart from finite things; if you seek something 
transcendental, that will cut you off from this world of relativit^ 
which is the same thing as the annihifatioa of yourself. Salvation 
^unot be had at the cost of your own existence. If so, put your 
dress on and eat your food, and find your way of freedom in this 
iessing and eating. This was too much for the questioner, who. 
tiiereTore, codofessed himself as not understanding the meaning of 
the master. Therefore, the latter continued: Whether you under- 
^d or n^, just the same go on living in the finite, with the finite; 
for you die if you Stop eating and keeping yourself warm on ac- 
count of your aspiration for the infinite. No matter how you strug¬ 
gle, ^roofio is to be sought in the midst of samsara (birth-and- 
death). Whether an enlightened Zen master or an igtioramus 
neither can escape the so-called laws of nature. When the stomach 
IS empty, both are hungry; when it snows, both have to put on an 
extra fiannel. I do not, however, mean that they are both material 
existences, they are what they are. regardless of their conditions 
rf spiritual development. As the Bud&ist scriptures have it, the 
darkness of the cave itself turns into enlightenment when a torch 
of spiritual insight bums. It is not that a thing called darkness is 
first taken out and another thing known by the name of enlighten¬ 
ment is carried hr later, but that enlight«iment and darlcn«s are 
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substantially one and the same thing from the very beginning; the 
change from the one to the other has taken place inwardJvor subjec¬ 
tively. Therefore the finite is the infinite, and vice versa* These are 
not two sepaiate things, though we are compelled to conceive them 
intellectually. This is the idea^ logically mterpreted, contained in 
Bokulu’s answer given to the mOnk> Tlie mistake consists in our 
Splitting into tiA^o what is r<Killy and absolutely one. Is not life one 
as we live it, before we apply the muideious knife of intellect to it? 

On being requested by tlie monks to deliver a sermon^ Hyakujd 
Nehan told them to work on the farm, after which he would give 
them a talk on the great subject of Buddhism. Thev did as they 
were told, and came to the master for a sermon, wKen the latter^ 
without saying a word* merely extended his open arms toward 
the monks. Perhap there is after all nothing mysterious In Zen. 
Everything is open to your full view. If you eat your food and 
keep yourself cleanly dressed and work on the farm to raise your 
rice Or vegetables, you are doing all that is required of you on this 
earth, and the infinite is realize in you. How realij^? When 
Bokuju was asked what Zeu was he recited a Sanskrit phrase from 
a sutra^ '"hfahlprajnaparamitar^^ The inquirer acknowledged his 
inabiHty to understand the purport of the strange plurase, and the 
rnaster put a comment on it, saying; 

My robe Is all worn out after so many yeais^ usage. 

And parts of it in shreds loosely hanging have been 
blovsn away to the clouds. 


Is the Infinite after all such a poverty-stricken mendicant? 

One thing in this connection we cannot afford to lose sight of— 
that is, the peace of poverty ( for peace is only possible in poverty) 
is obtained after a fierce battle w'ith the entire strength of your per¬ 
sonality: A complacency gleaned from idleness or from a 
faire attitude of mind is a thing most to be abhorred. There Is no 
Zen in this, hut sloth and mere vegetation. The battle must rage in 
its full vigor and masculinity. Without this, whatever peace ob¬ 
tains is a simulacrum, and it has no deep foundation^ the first storm 
encountered will dash it to the ground, Zen Is qiute emphatic about 
this. The moral virility found in Zen, apart from its mystic flighty 
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comes from the fighting of the battle of life courageously and 
undauntedly. ° ^ 

From ^e ethical point of view, therefore. Zen may be considered 
a discipline aiming at the reconstruction of charaeter. Our ordinary 
life only touches the fringe of personality, it does not cause a com¬ 
motion in the deepest parts of the soul. Even when the religions 
HJnsdonsness is awakened, most of us lightly pass it over. We thus 
live OQ the Superficiality of tilings. We may be clever and bright 
but what we pr-CKiuce lacks depth and sLncenty, and does not ap- 
^1 to the inmost feelings. Some are utterly unable to create any- 
t^g except makeshifts or imitations betraying their shallowness 
of character and want of spiritual experience. While Zen is prl- 
marily religious, it also molds our moral character. It may be better 
to say that a deep spintual experience is bound to effect a change 
in the mord structure of one's personality. 

How is this so? 

The truth of Zen is such that when we want to comprehend it 
penetratingly we must undergo a great struggle, sometimes a long 
and exacting constant vigilance. To be disciplined in Zen is no easy 
task- A Zen master once reniarked that the life of a monk can be 
atoned only by a man of great moral strength, and that even a 
minister of the state may not be ejected to become a successful 
monk. A minister of the state in China was considered to be the 
greatest achievement a man could ever hope for in this world. Not 
that a monkish life requires the austere practice of asceticism, but 
that it implies the raising of one s spiritual powers to their highest 
notch. The utterances and activities of the great Zen masters have 
come from this eles'ation. They are not intended to be enigmatic 
or driving us to mnfusion. They are the overflovring of a soul fiUed 
with deep experiences. Therefore, unless we are ourselves elevated 
to the same height as the masters, we cannot gain the same com- 
imuding views of life. 

Says Rusldn: 

And be sure also, if the author is worth anything, that you will not get 
at his meaning all at onca-nay. that at his whole meaning you will not 
for a long time arrive id any wise. Not that he does not say what he 
means, and in stmng words, tnoj but he cannot say it ah and what is 
more strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in parable, in order that 
he may be sure you want it. I cannot see quite the reason of this, nor 
analyze that emel reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes 
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them always hide their deeper thought They do not give \t to you by 
way of help, hut of reward, and will make themselves sure that you 
deserve it before they allow you to reach It. 

And this key to the royal treasury of wisdom is given us only after 
patient and painful moral struggle. 

The mind is ordinarily chock full with all kinds of intellectual 
nonsense and passional rubbish. They are of course useful in their 
own ways in our daily life. There is no denying that. Bui it is chiefly 
because of these accumulations that we are made miserable and 
groan under the feeling of bondage. Each lime we want to make a 
mwemenf, they fetter us, they choke us» and east a heavy veil over 
our spiritual horizon. We feel as if we are constantly living under 
restraint We lo^ for naturalness and freedom, yet we do not seem 
to attain them. Th^ Zen masters know this^ for they too have gone 
through the same experiences. They want to have us rid ourselves 
of these w^earisome burdens which we really do not have to carry 
in order to live a life of truth and enlightenment. Thus they utter a 
few Avords and demonstrate with action that, when rightly com¬ 
prehended, Will deliver us from the oppression and tyranny of 
these intellectual accumulations. But the comprehension does not 
come to us $0 easily. Being so long aecustomM to the oppression^ 
the mental inertia becomes hard to remove. In fact it has gone 
dowm deep into the roots of our own being, and the whole structure 
of personality is often to be overturned. The process of reconstruct 
tion is stained with tears and blood. But the height the great mas- 
tors have climbed cannot otherwise be reachedi the truth of Zen 
can never be attained unless it is attacked with the full force of 
ones being. The passage is strewn with thistles and brambles, and 
the dimb is slippery in the extreme. It Is no pastime but the most 
serious task in life; no idlers will ever dare attempt it. It is indeed 
a moral anvil on which your character Is tempered. To the question^ 
*Wlial is Zen?** a master gave this answer^ ""Boiling oil over a blaz¬ 
ing fire." This scorching experience we have to go throngh before 
Zen smiles on us and says, “Welcome home.* 

One of these utterances by the Zen masters that will stir a revolu¬ 
tion in OUT minds is this: Ho-koji, formerly a Confucian^ asked 
Baso^ “What kind of man is he who does not keep company with 
any thing?*^ Replied the master, “I will tell you when you have 
swallow™ up in one draught all the waters in the West Biver.*^ 
What an irrelevant reply to the most serious question one can ever 
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radse in the history of thought! It sounds ^most sacrilegioiis when 
we know how many souls there are who go down under the weight 
of ^ queshoD, But Baso s earnestness leaves no room for doubts 
as is quite weU known to all the students of Zen. In fact, the rise 
after the sixth patnarcb, Eno, was due to the brilliant career 
of Baso, under whom there arose more than eighty fuJlyn^ualiBed 
masters^ and Ho-koji, who was one of the foremost lay disciples of 
&n, earned a wdMeserved reputation as the VimalaMrti of 
Chinese Buddhism. A talk between two such veteran Zen masters 
could not be an idle sport. However easy and even oareless it may 
appear, there is hidden in it a most precious gem in the Literature of 
Zem We cannot tell how many students of Zcd were made to sweat 
and weep because of the inscrutability of Basos $tatement. 

To give another instance: a monk asked the master Keishin of 
Chosha, "Where has Nansen gone after his death?** 

Replied the master, "When Seldtd was still in the order of young 
noWtiates, he saw the sixth patriarch." 

1 am not asking about the young novitiate. What I wish to know 
u, jvhere is Nansen gone after his death?' 

As to that,"' said the master, “it maJies one think.” 

The i^ortality of the soul is another big question. The history 
m religion is built upon this one question, one may almost say* 
Everybody wants to know about life after death. Where do we go 
when we pass away from this earth? Is there really another life? 
or IS the end of this the end of ail? While there may be rnany who 
do not worry themselvea as to the ultimate significance of the 
solitary, coixipanionless* One, there are none perhaps who have 
not once at least in dieir lives asked themselves concerning their 
destmy after death. Whether Seldto when young saw the sixth 
patriarch or not does not seem to have any inherent connection 
wij thede^ture of Nansen. The latter was the teacher of Chosha, 
and naturally ^e monk asked him whither the teacher finally 
passed. Chosha s answer is no answer from the ordinary ndes of 
ogic. Hence the second question, but still a sort of equivocation 
from the Ups oi the master. What does this “making one think” 
espl^? From this it is apparent that Zen is one thing and logic 
another. When we fail to make this distinction and expect of Zen 
to pve us something logically consistent and intelleetually dluini- 
nating, we altogether nusinterpret the signification of Zen. Did I 
not state in the beginning that Zen deals with facts and not with 
geueralizations? This is the very point where Zen goes straight to 
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the foundations of personality. The intellect does not le^d us there; 
for we do not live in the Intellect^ but in the Will. Brother Lawrence 
says (The Practice o/ the Presence of Cod) “that we ought to 
make a^eat difference between the acts of the understanding and 
those of the will : that the first were comparatively of little value, 
and the others, all.'' 

Zen bterature is brim full of such statements, which seem to 
have been uttered casually and innocently, hut those who know 
will testify to the fact that all these utterances dropped so naturally 
from the Ups of the masters are as potent as deadly poisons, that 
when they are once taken in they cause such violent pain as to 
make ones intestines wriggle nine times and more, as the Chinese 
would express it. But it is only after pain and turbulence that all 
the interna! impurities are purged and one is rebom with a new 
outlook on life. It is strange that Zen grows intelligible only when 
these mental struggles are gone through. But the fact is that Zeo 
15 an experience actual and personal, and not a knowledge to be 
gained by mere analysis or comparison. “Do not talk poetry except 
to a poet; only the rick know how to sympathize with the sick." 
This explains the whole situation. Our minds are to be matured to 
be in tune with those of the masters. Let this be accomplished, 
and when one note is struck, the whole symphony i$ bom. And 
what Zen does for us is to prepare our minds to be yielding and 
appreciative recipients of old mariers- Psychologically, Zen thus 
releases whatever energies we may have in store, of which we are 
not ccmcious in ordinary circumstances. 
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2. HUMAN VALUES IN ZEN^ 


We are requested to say somelhirig objective, somfithing scientifit^ 
to regard to htiman values. But I aro afraid 1 have nothing to say 
which 1 $ so characterized. The fact is that I am not a scholar, I am 
just a plain, orduiaTy layman deeply interested in the advance and 
enhancement of human culture in general. It is for this reason that 
I may he permitted to ejcpress my bumble view concerning the 
promotion of ""unselfish behaviorr As to its “causes and conditions** 
I am sure there are many able speakers who have been carrying on 
their investigations and may have something objective and sden- 
tific and highly contributive to human welfare. It is not mine to 
follow their ftcamples. 

The point I wish to make is that there is something ""new,"* 
though not scientific or objective perhaps, in the way of evaluating 
human behavior. The fact is that this something “new" is really not 
at all neviT, it is very aucient, and its being ancient makes it new 
because there is nothing new under the sun and what is old is new 
when it is viewed from an angle hitherto neglected. 

All the values in the broad 6dd of human activity may be 
stamped as old and dilapidated and e^^en wom out in the sense 
that ever since the dawn of dviUzation wc have been taUdng about 
them constantly. And because of this constant talk* the values in¬ 
estimably valuable are weatherbeaten and have lost their fresh¬ 
ness and consequently their dability. 

One Avay to resuscitate them is to re-evaluate them and see what 
is that which ultimately constitutes tbdr value, ^^^hen we do this 
we discover that all values come from unselfish moti^'Cs. Anv act 
with its base in an egoistic source is bad, hateful* and ugly^ and 
gpes against the general welfare of hiiniajiit>*+ Egoism is thus al¬ 
ways found at the basis of such an act. The ego ts the mischief- 
maker« E^^en when we do something, objectively speaking, good 
and benefiting all of us, the act may not be judged as gen- 

1 Neic Knottfedg^ (n Humijn. Vigiuej, A. H, Masicw fed.h Harper* 19t59, 
pp. 94^105. 
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uinely good if we find the shadow of ego lurking behind it 
houghly speaking, values have t\vo aspects: snbjective and ob¬ 
jective, and I like to emphasize the subjective, and state that a 
value is s'alueless when it is not subjectively free from an egoistic 
impulse. In terms of Taoism or Mahayana Buddhism, the value is 
a value when it is a no-value. PsyehologicaJly, when all the values 
are shut up in the depths of the unconscious or in the limbo of ob¬ 
livion, we have the values in their genuine form. Lao-teu says that 
j^at can he designated as this or that is not Tao. Tao is nameless, 
^e very moment you say, “It is good," the good loses its goodness. 
The really good is Just so^ and no more, no less. The good is just- 
so-ness. So with the rest of human values. 

When God saw the world created in response to His fiat, "Let 
mere be light. He said, "It is good." This "good" has nothing to 
do with any human wav of evaluating things. The "good’ is the 
isness of things, it is not something added to them from an ertemal 
source^ If it is, it is valueless. Anything of value is something in- 
herent in it. When a thing is genuinely in its isness, it is v^aluable 
A ^inted beauty is no heautv. The beautiful need not claim itself 
to be beautiful, it stands before us and we all know it is beautiful. 

aome may say that this kind of beauty or goodness or truth is 
not hurmn but divine and that we are asked to talk about human 
vidues. But I should like to ask if there is anything that is divine 
which IS not at the same time human. The human and the divine 
^ one, for what is humanly valuable is so only because it is divine 
This IS the ^on why I say that the old is new and the new is old. 

Basho (1644-94), the founder of the modem Japanese poetical 
form known today as haiku, had this to utter when he saw Mount 
r Osh I no covered wftH cherry blossoms: 


Wh^t A sighti 
a sight [ 

Nothing more! 

Mount Yoshino, flowcr-bedeckedla 


= Another tr^juUtion: 

Wonderful! 

Wonderful! 

Only this! 

Mount VoshirtiO So^rering! 
Stuiliapeiire qlso has something to ihSa efleet- 
most wondeifuJ wonderful!" 


O wonderful, wonderful, and 
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A feeling when at its highest and deepest refuses to be wordy. It 
utters—and not coherently. To be wordy and coherent and logical 
is the function of the intellect. The feeling—especially what I like 
to call primary^ that is^ what we feel even before any designation 
or dUferentiadon could have taken place:, the sheer feeling of being 
just-sOp even before our intellectual discrinihiaHon made Its start 
m our consciousness—this is what I like to be understood ns the 
primary feeling. 

Some again may protest “How presumptuous and arrogant you 
are, to confuse what is di^-ine and what is hiimanr 

But I protest on my part: '"How self-degrading you are not to 
identify what is human mth what is divinel" How can we exist even 
for a moment without being divine? That we arc at all is of Godp 
we owe werything to God. Even not to be of God is of God. How 
can we escape from being of God? Things are hutnanly valuable 
just because they are of God. 

WTien we pursue this line of thought, everything w^e j*^dge to be 
of v^lue, to be meaningful, to be worth preserving or conserving 
as humanly desirable^ is all of God. Human values so called then 
acquire a new, fresh^ and inspiring signi&cance. 

Love is regarded by every one of us as a great force remolding 
and ameliorating the structure of human community. There are 
no thinJeers or religious leaders who do not emphasise the impor¬ 
tance of Love in our communal life. Love corresponds to the 
Buddhist idea of mahokarufid^ and according to Buddhists the 
Buddha-heart is no other than nuih^karuttd itself. is 

equivalent to as distinguished from eros^ 

Christians would say eros is mixed up with egoistic interests. To 
purge it of all such impurities the ego must be sacrificed, that is, 
crucified, and then regenerated. Crucifixion and resurrection sym¬ 
bolize it. 

In this respect Buddhism diGTers from the Christian doctrine. 
For Buddhists tell us that there is from the beginning no ego and 
therefore that there is no need of crucifying it. This is known as 
the doctrine of non-ego or njrdtmdn or a/witta. When we realize 
that the dtman is mahakorufui asserts itself, as fnu- 

hdkarund constitutes the Buddha-heart. and the Buddha-heart is 
no other than the human heart. 

Apparently* there is much misunderstanding about the doctrine 
of oruztta which is construed as negativistic. The misunderstandingp 
in fact, rises from gtairunar. The prefix u or dn is ileprivative. But 
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the oj^ntta is not to be interpreted from the purely linguisdc point 
of view, for the docbrine is Based on ao existential experience. The 
denial of the ego does not stop just with the denial Experience 
goes much more deeply and is more informative of realty than 
linguistics. Even when the ego is found non-existent, as an entity, 
life goes on as ever, regardless of our conceptual turmoil Even 
when Buddha is reported to have found “the house builder’* who 
is no mure to build him a house, and further, even when it is said 
that his “mind has gone to an utter dissolution and all his desires 
are destroyed," he never ceased to keep up his activities as the 
great teacher of the Dharma (truth), which is still alive together 
with his personality even after his enhance into pdrininjona more 
than twenty-four centuries ago, I like to ask, “What is that which 
thus conhuues to be living among us?" 

This cannot be anything else but Life, that is. Love, or nuj/idka- 
ro^. M long as the conceptual delusion of an ego entity subsists, 
muhdkani^ remains dormant, it invariably finds itself beclouded 
by delusive ego, and its activity is refracted, warped- In spite 
of this, It occasionally breaks through the clouds of egotism, and 
deeds of pure altruism are performed to the wonderment of the 
agent hi^elf. This is why Mencius upholds human nature to be 
^wentlv good, frM from egOKsentered impulses. “Creative altru¬ 
ism is not something foreigp to human beings. The creativitv is 
obstructed only when mtellection grows too rampantly and un- 
TivaiTanledJy. 

A modem Japanese 2eo master tells us: 


While living 
Be a dead maUj 
Be thoroughly dead— 
And behave as you like, 
And airs weD, 


TJis IS a most significant saying and directly pciots to the creative 
altrmsfac way of living. Probably there is nothing new in this Zen 
mastCTS advice- do not think there is, and yet bow refresbinglv 
new It IS We all love to live, to be alive, and yet are we reSy 
^g? We may be Uvingin a way. but not as we ought to, as human 
beings honorable and dignified. We can readily understand what 
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a miserable Hfe each one of ys Ls leading when we reflect wilhin 
oiirselveSp or when we read our daily papers. 

We must die once while lining and live a new life. Paradise must 
be last and regained. U's a gocxl thing that God once chased m out 
of the Carden of Eden because of our eating the fruit of knowledge. 
We must eat another fruit of knowledge which nullifies, or ralher 
revivifies in its own way^ ihe effect of the first fruiL The first fruit 
killed us. Being killed, we must not stay fciUed, we must revive, 
TTiis is possible when we eat a second fruit of knowledge^ which 
is a new knowledge tapping the source of creativit>^ 

There are two ^n stories which I wish to quote in connection 
with "human values" or with “creativ'e altmisnc” for, according to 
my view, the stories jUuminatlngly point out where lies the new 
way of living. 

There was a great 21en master in China during the Tang dynastv* 
He is said to have lived one hundred and twenty years, and his 
name was Joshu. In the monastery compounds where he resided 
there was a stone bridge reputed all over the empire. Once a visit¬ 
ing monk asked the masteri, We hear so much of your stone bridge^ 
but as 1 sec it it is no more than a rickety old log bridge.'" 

Josbu answered, ^'You just see the log bridge and do not see the 
stone one.'* 

The monk asked, "Wliat then is the stone bridge?* 

^Horses pass over it, asses pass over it,* was the reply. 

Not only horses and asses, but in these davs antnmobiles of any 
description pass over it. The bridge is solidly built, as solidly as the 
earth itself. The wise and the stupid, the rich and the poor, the 
noble and the humble^ the young and the old—they all walk on it m 
full confidence^ with the feeling of utmost securi^ as if tlicy were 
the earth ilself. 

Two monks were engaged in a heated discussion about the ulti¬ 
mate truth that does not permit equivocation. The question arose 
whether the Tathagota ever indulged in ambigtiities. One said 
that his words can never be ambiguous. Tie other then asked, 
are the TatSiagata's words?" 

The first monk answered, "How could the deaf hear them?" 

The second one remarked. ‘'Sure enough, you have fallen Into a 
secondary staged 

"^^liat then are the Tathagata s words?* 

The question was immediatelv followed by this; "Have a cup of 
tea. O my brother monk.^ 
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Have a cup of tea" is one of the favorite phrases of the Zen 
monks in Japan as well as in China. When a visitor comes it is 
customaiy to treat him to a cup of tea, it is sn act of courtesy in 
our daily life. Onoe a Chinese Zen master of the tenth century was 
asked, "What is the temple (sangharatna)?” 

‘Just this." 

"What is the person in the temple?'' 

"What?! Whatl?" 


"What will you do when a visitor caUs on you?" 

"Have a cup of tea," 

Such an e^iEraminabc dialogue known as mondo^ "question- 
and-answer, illustrates a typical wettanschouung and lebens- 
fljischauoflg of the Zen master. Take "the temple" for the objective 
worU, and the person” for the subject, and "the visitor's calling" 
for human situation, and the whole mondd will begin to assume a 

much greater significance than a monkish life in the mountain 
retreat. 

Some ^y object after reading the two Zen stories here dted, 
Y™ may be all right as far as individuals are concerned, 
but how about our social, or communal, or international life? We 
as indivWuals on the whole seem to be decent, well-behaving, 
orderly, law-abiding, tustworthy, but as soon as we live as a group 
m whatev^ form it may take, we lose all the fine qualities we have 
as individuals, and the devil, or whatever devilishness is 
^ ahve in every one of us perhaps, lifts his head and most vio- 

lently ^serts Idmself, This we all know. How should we deal with 
this ugly fact? 

IS indeed the crui; of ouj modem world situation. I have 
^n long wr^mg with the problem, but so far I have not been 
^e to solve It. All that I can say at present is; whatever form our 
gmup Me may take, its constituents are individuals after all. Let 
con^tuent individuab be thoroughly purged of ali 
Aar defiled mpedients ^d have their individual ^iaruna re¬ 
gain Its ^ginal punty and work out its way without being hindered 
^ o^ human ove^tellectualization. For this purpS, mv ^ 

M). 

»t,i krawn 9s the *LohM Cospel," Piobahly they 
come from the same ongmal source. What interests me here is 
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that whatever wanderiiiga a mail may have to go through he in¬ 
variably longs for his home and wants to return. The lest paradise 
i$ to be regained- Otherwise, we have no security. It is strange that 
we have to lose In order to gain. Time loses itself in the infinity and 
returns to itself again. VVe are historical beings and as such we go 
through all the vicissitudes of an historical being. But we are so 
made as to transcend history in order to secure the Pure Land of 
eternal happiness. History cannot be denied^ but to be really an 
historical being man is to go beyond histoiy. History is time. As 
long as he Is in time^ he is enslaved by his future as well as his 
present. He cannot help being the plaything of all kinds of afiec- 
tive disturbances, among which we may specify such things as 
recollection and anticipation^ Ho then can never be master of 
himself* Without being master of himself he can never be free 
and creative. 

The Prodigal Son is a miserable creature during his wanderings. 
But the time comes upon him when he suddenly realizes that his 
home is nowhere else but in his wanderings; In fact, he has been 
carrying his home aU the time on his shoulders throughout his loiig^ 
long wanderings and wayfarings. With this realizatton his past and 
his future crystallize themselves, as it were^ in his absolute present, 
he is the eternal now, he stands in the "here-now,” he is master of 
himself. He is no more a creature. Yes, he is a creature and yet not 
a creature, for while his creatureliness does not go beyond the 
superficial realm of objectivity, he is yet no more in it, he has gone 
beyond itn That is to say, he is back to himself and is in himself, he 
stands in his “here-nohe is not a slave to anybody or any¬ 
thing, but a master and lord of the universe^ the storehouse of 
infinite possibilities. 

As limited beings we have to talk in terms of time and history, 
and this is where logicians and linguists have their special field of 
study. But we are more than that, we also belong to the realm of 
eternals. And as such we are entitled to resort to experiences at¬ 
tainable in it. The thing, however, which we ought not to forget is 
that the infiriity is not something distinguishable from the finite and 
thus in possession of an indepeadeut entity—w'hich makes it one of 
the finite. While it may not 1^ quite exact to say that the infinite is 
the finite, the infinite is not to oe regaided as a kind of quiddity 
existing as such in the finite. After all, finlle and infinite are words 
conceptually distinguishable, and therefore subject to ambiguities. 
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In our actual life no such things lake place, and those who have 
au experience in this field know at once what the monk meant 
when he told his monk friend to have? a cup of tea. From the 
ordin^- wneephial point of view, we may expostulate. “What 
has the absolute truth to do with sipping a cup of tea?" The Zen 
mirter will answer: “It is from this sipping that creative altruism 
m^es Its start, and if anything new can come out of human 
values it is from the cup of tea taken by the two monks." 

After wntiog so far, I think of another possible obfection 
™mmg from tBe andienoe. which is: “So far so good, perhaps. 

^ precision. The stone bridge whi^h 

IS trodden by the lame as well as by the athlete, and a cup of tea 
whichj sip^ not only by two friendly monks but by each one of 
us m his daily hfe-^in what logical connection does the bridee or 
tea stand to ie issue which is the chief concern of tXys 

dSuSSSJr ^ ^ you take in the 

To answer this I am afraid, will take more time than we can 
afford here. But this much I can say: the word "precise." along with 
otter co^ate terms, belongs to the field of sciences. dealin| with 
thmgs subject to quantitative measurements, and those terms them¬ 
selves. stacUy speaking, axe op]y approximately definite. The 
saencTH ^t themselves, and within these limits they can talk 
about definability and verifiability. Once bej-ond them, all the 
saentific or logical terminology will lose its value, and we have to 
resort to expressions paradoxical or contradictory or nonsensical or 
fuU of ahsurthties. And the strange fact is that it is those extraordi- 
raiy ^ressions that will more “precisely," or more definitively 
teU the ei^neo^ h^on^ng to the realm of ultimate reality. 

It IS not exact to call those experiences intuitional in ils usual 
appropriate English term "intuition" is used 
with the following reservatiom for instance, in the case of Zen the 
e^nence IS not between subject and object, but it is of a some- 
3 wliich IS neither subject nor object becoming consdous of 

Probably to n^ke the matter more intelligible to our Christian 
audience, I may be allowed to resort to Christian terminology. The 

tte Godh«d objretifying Himself as creator Cod. To explain 
urlher. when God was m Himself, something happened, hui^ly 
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speaking, and He \vilkd to create the world. Ct is in fact better to 
say that God could not help mlliug to create the world; in Cod, 
necessity and free will are one; and when this willing took place 
in Him, He became conscious of Himselh This is the Zen ex¬ 
perience* 

I am going into theology^ Vm afraid, 1 have many more things 
to say in this connection to avoid possible misunderstandings. But 
I must stop with this remark: 

There is, after allr nothing new under the sun. The oldest is the 
newest and the newest is the oldest. 

While preparing this paper^ 1 received a kind of memorandum 
released^ I believe, for the press with the date of September 29 
(Sunday), 1957, in which I note the following (in abstract): “The 
old ways of handling the great problems of mc^em times are iosuf- 
fieient and altogether inadequate. We are here to attack them 
‘scientifically^ and find the new ways of applying the new additional 
knowledge thus gained to the solution of the multitude of personal 
and social complexities which confront us now as the outcome of 
the advancing technoIog>^ and industrialization," 

In view of these statements, my prcsentatiori so far may seem to 
have nothing to do with the scientific treatment of the problems 
we are required to solve in a new way. It may further appear to be a 
kind of "^exhortation" or a bit of “a priori thinking” as is condemned 
by the Program Committee. 1 am fully conscious of my paper not 
containing anything toward constructing a science of human 
values, 1 have no time, however* to justify my position; I only wish 
to say a few words more about '"knowledge” or sciences generally. 

There is no doubt this is the age of reason and technology, but 
at the same time wc all know that it is not science and technology 
that will solve the problems coofronting or rather threatening us 
these days so ominously. Before this fact, science and technology 
are utterly helpless. They are^ on the contrary* fiercely fanning up 
the flames of war between nations, between races^ between cul¬ 
tures. We talk about peace:^ disarmament, mutual confidence, rec^ 
onciliatiou, and many other things* and yet we are not cv'en to 
stop the testing of nuclear weapons, when we arc fully aware of 
the fact that any substantial increase in nuclear explosions is surely 
a great danger not only to the human race but to all living beings. 
We claim that the defense measures are needed for prevention of 
waTj but did they ever slop war? Are we not all the more bending 
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OUT scientific and technological ingenuities toward the possible 
event of a war of imitua] exterinination? In many ways we seem to 
be rational and farsighted enough, but reason never keeps us 
within limits of rationality. When we want to break through reason, 
we do it quite readily regardless of science and technology. We 
oiake use of them to promote irrationality. 

What moves human beings is decidedly not science and the 
rationality of human nature; nor does the scientific treatment of 
anything and whatever knowledge accruing therefrom help us iu 
any practical way to solve the problems such as we are facing at 
present. To believe in them is a modem superstition. 

If science or knowledge per se can do anything, let the scientist 
Or the learned man take the reins of government and see if he ac¬ 
complishes anything. It is the man and not his knowledge that does 
things. I do not know exactly bow old world history is. But, for 
the sake of argument, let it be ten thousand years. During this time 
we have accumulated a large amount of knowledge, and our ways 
of hving have made wonderful advances. But are we better men 
and women than those brothers and sisters of, say, two thousand 
years agp, in Europe or in China or India? Essentially, human 
nature has not changed. One instance will suffice to prove this 
How did we behave before and during World War II? And how 
are we behaving after it? 


If science and k-nowledge and technology and industrial dvdi- 
zahon ^ accomplish anything in the way of aUcviating any kind 
of tension we are feeling at present on all sides, let us find some 
mans whereby all the leading statesmen of all nations, beginning 
wiffi Ei^ower and Khrushchev, come to this school of TcienJ 
|md technolo^ and after three nr four years of study go back to 
^ir respective positions and resume their business as before. 
What c^ we expect of them then? Do we not know that well be 

As l“”g “ fto ".an hin.- 

^ ® fransformation no amount of science and 

at ^bis moment The poLbcians, individually, may be good, re- 
gjeclable men, but when they are at the head^of a ^oup. ^11 or 

“'t”'' democmts. They 
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Let iiSf therefore, be patie^it wait another one thousand, or 
two thousand, or even a Enlllioo, years, for that matter, but in the 
meantime work steadily^ continuoiisly, and with all our moral and 
spiritual resources toward improving human nature basically. For 
this purpose, the best method is to follow^ individually and col¬ 
lectively, the old ways of discipline* This is also, I am sure, the 
new method of enhanoEng the sense of creative altruism. 






3 . LIVING IN THE LIGHT OF ETEnNITY^ 


1 

Eternity Is* as a philosopher defines it, "“an infinite €3ctent of timo, 
in which every event is future at one time, present at another* past 
at another."® 

This is an intere$tidg definition, no doubts but what is '"infinity"? 
“No beginning and no end?^ VVhat is time that has no beginning 
and no end? Time cannot be defined without eternity nor eternity 
without time. Is eternity time going on forever in two directions^ 
past-ward and future-ward? Is time eternity chopped to pieces or 
□umbers? 

Let us see whether a ^rmbolic representation of eternity is more 
amenable to our understanding or imagination ^ What would a 
poet, for instance, say about it? 

I saw Eternity the other night, 

Lite a great ring of pure and endless tight. 

All calm, as it was bright. 

And round beneath it. Time, in hours, days, years 
Driven by the spheres. 

Like a vast shadow moved* in which the world 
And all her train were hurSei® 


Henry Vaughan^s hnes^ as Bertrand Russell points otit,^ are 
evidently suggested by Plato's TiiruJ^us- in which Plato states! 

^ Liring In the Ltg^t of EtemUtf^ Fendle Hill, l&54i 

^ rilie D^tonory of Philosophy, edited by Dagobert D. Kiuie^ (New Ycrlc: 
Philosophical Libr^), p. 97^ 

# Memy Vaughan, WorIil“ 

^ History of Western Philosophy, p, 144. 
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Now the i^ture of the idea] beiEg was everlastmg, but to bestow this 
at^buto In its fulness upon a qroature was impossible. Wherefore He 
reived to have a moving image of eternity, and when He set in 
order the heav^, He made this image eternal but moving according 
to number* while elemily itself rests in unity' and this image we call 
time. For there were no days and nights and mondis and years before 

the was created, but when He constructed the heaven He 

created them aJso^^ 


Filler, Plato goes on to say that the heaven and time are so 
closely kojt toother that if one should dissolve the other might 


Time th™, and the heaven cam* into being ai the same instant in 
order t^t, lm™g been created together, if ever there v^as to be a 
d^luOon of them, they might be dissolved together. It was framed 
^ter the pattern of the eternal nature, that it might remember this as 
^ as I^blej for the pattern esdsts from eternity, and the created 
heaven has been, and is, and will be, in all time. 


h^vM, is deraily, mi -flie .„a a.« Bve st.rs” 

k f "“w "*“* eKreity and revolve aceoid- 

mg to a law of number, and the moving images of the eternal 
essence which alone "is" and is not subject to b^mitig What we 

T- r? if“^ heaven ^If, the origtaal Vernal 

being Itself w^ch is only in God’s mind. If we wish, Slefore "to 
live m t^ light of eternity we must get into God’s mind. "Is this 

Khfe^r "7 ^ possibility of 

acluemng this end. but its necessity; for otherwise wTrannot go 

on hving even ti^s life of ours though bound in bme 

able m days and nights, in months and years What is neSsS^ 

^ f Etemal'Legated^l^t^S 

alt WL of time, It assuredly did not leave the forms 

^eitatS dT pf' *ough 

Li ^/ negated itself into the moving 

changing, sensible forms of time, it hid itself in them. When wt 
piclc them up. we must see "the shoots of everlastingness" 10^^ 

Ptm), Vol. m. p. 456. Pubhrh«i m the Uwted Staler by Random Hous^ 
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“Was'" and be" must be in “is." NVbat is finite must be carrying 
in it, with ity eveiything b^louging to infinity. We who are becom* 
ing in time, therefore^ must be able to see that which eternally “is," 
This is seeing the world as God sees it, as Spinoza says^ '"stib specie 
Wternitatis. 

Eternity may be regarded as a negation as far as human finitude 
j$ concerned, but inasmuch as this finitude is always changing, be¬ 
comings that Is, negating itself, what is really negative is the world 
itself and not the eternal. The eternal must be an absolute afGrma- 
tion which our limited human understanding defines in negative 
terms. We must see the world in this affirmation, which is Cods 
way of seeing the world, seeing every tiling as part of the whole- 
“Living in the light of eternity” cannot be anything else. 

B. Jowett^ translator of Plato, writes in his intioduction tn 
Tinmeus: 

Not only Buddhism, but Creek as well as Christian philosophy, show 
that it is quite possible that the hunian mind should relain an enthusiasm 
for mere negahons.,,. Eternity or the eternal is not merely the unlirnited 
in time but the truest of all bciug, the most real of all realities, the most 
oertaju of all knowkdgc, which we nevertheless only see through a glass 
darkly. 


The enthusiasm Jowett here refers to is not '^for mere negations” 
or for things which arc "seen only through a glass darkly"; it cannot 
come out of the human side of finitude; it must issue from etemi ty 
itself, which is in the finitude, indeed, and which makes the finitude 
what it is. What appears to be a mere negation from the logical 
point of view is really the is-ness of things. As long as we cannot 
transcend the mere logicality of our thinking, there will be no en¬ 
thusiasm of any kind whatever In any of us. \^Tiat stirs us up to the 
very oore of Our being must come from the great fact of afiSrmation 
and not from negation. 


II 

Buddhism is generally considered negativl^lc by Western schol¬ 
ars. There Is somethiog in it which tends to justify this view, as we 
observe in Nagarfuna^s doctrine of ^Eight NoV”: 
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There is no birth^ 

Nor is there da«th; 

There is no begiiming. 

Nor is th^Te any eodiog; 

Nothing is identical with itseU;, 

Nor is there any diversific^tioD; 
Nothing coines into enstence^ 

Nor does anything go out of eiistenoe.* 


What he aims at by negating everything that can be predicated 
of the Dharma (Ultimate Heahty) is to bring out thereby what he 
ter^ the Mid^c Way. The Middle Way is not sheer nodimgness, 
It js a something that remains after every possible negation. Its 
oth« name is the Unattainable^ and the Pra^opdromita-^n 
teach the doctrine of the Unattainable. I will try to illustiate what 
It means in order to clarify the deeper impUcations of this contra- 
ulctory statement. 

Tokiuan^ of Tang dynasty, China, was a Teamed scholar verged 
in tl^ doctrine. He was not satisfied with the Zen form of Buddhist 
tea^g w^ch WM then rapidly gaining power, especially in the 
s^th of China. Wishing to refute it he came out of Szu-ch'uan in 
tne southwestern part of China, 

objective w^ to visit a great Zen monastery in the district 
of Ij-yrng. When he approached it he thought of refreshing him- 

A '"f * a teahouse by the roadside and 

ordered some rdr^hments. Seeing the bundle he was carrying on 

^^iha^ittL happened to be the teahouse fcefper 

^ commentaiy on the 

TDiamond Sutr^ a portion of the great Praf^pdmmid-siitrar 

« I shall be glad to serve you 

“ s» 

;mat is your questioo?” the monk asked. 

*e TMamond Sutre,' The past mind is onatlain- 
^ unattainable, and the present mind is un- 
ttainable. If so, what is the mind which you wish to punctuate?" 


• The MJKttyamika-itufrfl, “Trcitue on the Mtddfc Way." 
’ 790^6$. 
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All explanation is needed here. In Chinesep “refreshments^ ^ien- 
fcstn, literally means “punctuating the mintf 1 do not know how 
the term originated. TJie teahouse keeper making use of ''the mind'' 
asisooiated with ‘‘refreshments" quoted the sutra in which the mind 
in terms -of time is said to be ‘"unattainable"* in any form^ either 
past^ present^ or future, li this is the casCp the monk cannot be 
said to have any *‘mind'* which he wishes to “punctuate," Hence 
her question. 

Tokusan was nonplused. He had not prepared for such ques¬ 
tions while studying the sutra along the conventional line of 
conceptual interpretiition. He could not give an answer and was 
obliged to go without his tea. Those who do not know how to 
transcend time will naturally find it difGeult to attain rtiri;a^ which 
is eternity. 

The unattainability of nirva^ comes from $eeking it on the 
other shore of becoming as if it were something bej'ond time or 
birth-and-deatii (sontsans). Nirvanu is mmsum and sam^nji is nif- 
vana^ Therefore^ eternity, n/rudna^ is to be grasped where time. 
sanisdra^ moves on. Tiie refreshments cannot be taken outside time. 
The taking is time. The taking is something attainable, and yet it 
goes on in something unattainable^ For without this something un¬ 
attainable all that attainable will cease to be attainable. This 
paradoxieaht)' marks life. 

Time is elusivCp that is, unattainable. If we try to take hold of it 
by looking at it from the outside^ we cannot even take ordinary 
rrfrcshment$. When time is caught objectively In a senahsm of 
past, present, and futurCp it is like trying to catch one's own shadow. 
This is negating eterriity constantly. The unattainable must be 
grasped from the inside. One has to live in it and with it. W'fiile 
moving and changing, one must become the moving and changing. 
Emerson in “Brahma” sings of the eternal as “one"' in the changing 
and moving forms of time: 

They reckon ill who leave me nut; 

When me they fly, 1 am the \«ng?5: 

1 am the doubler and the doubtp 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

WTiere *'the doubter and the doubt" are one, there is Brahma as 
"the pattern of the eternal nature," which is Cod Himself. When 
“the doubter and the doubt** are separated and placed in the 
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serialism of time, (he dichotomy cuts into every moment of life, 
darkening forever the light of eternity. 

Living in the Lighi; of eternity” is to get into the oneness nnd 
allness ol things snd to live with it. This is what thR Japanese ivill 
“seeing things sono-Tmma'"^ in their stichness, which in Williain 
Blake s teroM is to ’^hold infinity in the palm of your hand^ and 
eternity in an honrr 

To see things as God sees them^ according to Spinoza, is to see 
them under the aspect of eternity* All humaii ev^uatioo is, how^ 
^er, conditioned by time and relativity* It is ordinarily difficult 
for ns huma^ "to see a world in a grain of sand, and a heaven in a 
wild flower" To otu senses, a grain of sand is not the whole world, 
nor is a wild flower in a corner of the field a heaven. We live in a 
world of discrimination and our enthusiasm rises from the con^ 
siderarion of ^rticukrs. We fail to see them "evenly” or "uni- 
fonnly as Meister Eckhart tells us to do, which is also Spinoza^s 
way^ Blake s way, and other wise men's way, East and West. 
Tennyson must have be^ in a similar frame of consciousness 
w^n he plumed a wjJd flower otit gf the crannied wall and held 


it in his hand and contemplated it" 


Ill 



Let me cite Basho, a Japanese haiku poet of the eighteenth cen 


® In the of things. 

* "Rower in the CraiLiii«i Wall" 


'» "CompaKion." One may say It is the Bgddhisl equivalHit rf bve. 
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mfreba [When] cJo^ly uispectedL 

Nazuna ham Na/una m bloDm 

Aana [Under] the hedge! 


The nuzurMZ is a small flowemig wild plant. Even when in bloom 
it is hardly notieeabte, having no special beauty^ When the dme 
comes, it bloomSp fulhlling all that is required of a living being as 
ordered at the beginning of creation^ It comes directly from God 
a$ does any other form or being. There is nothing mean about it. Its 
humble gfory surpasses all human arhfidality. But ordinarily we 
pass by it and pay not the slightest attendom Basho at the time 
must have been strangely unpressed by its blooming under a 
thickly growing hedge, modestly lifting its tender head hardly drs- 
oemihle from the rest The poet does not at all express his emotions. 
He makes no alliisidns whatever to “God and manp" nor docs he 
express his desire to understand *^Vhatyou are rootp and aU, and al] 
in all.^ He simply locks at the nflzujki so insignihcant and yet so full 
of heavenly splendor and ^oes on absorbed in the contemplatioii 
of *the mystery of beings standing in the midst of the light of 
eternity* 

At this point it is important to note the difference between East 
and W^t. When Teimyson noticed the flower in a crannied wall 
he “plucked'* it and held it in his hand and went on reflectEOg 
about Itj pursuing his abstract thought about God and marLp about 
the totality of ^ngs and the tmfathomability of life. This is 
characteristic of Western man. 


His mind works analytically. The direction of his thinking is 
toward the externality or objectivity of things ^ Instead of leaving 
the flower as it is blooming in the cranny^ Tennyson must pluck it 
out and hold it in his hand. If he were scientifically minded, he 
would surely bring it to the laboratory^ dissect it, and look al it 
under the microscope; or he would dissolve it in a variety of chemi¬ 
cal solutions and examine them in the tiibcSp perhaps over a burn¬ 
ing fire. He would go through all these processes with ans^hing, 
mineral or vegetable, animal or human. He would treat the human 
bodVr dead or alive, with the same innocence or indifference as 
he does a piece of stone. This is also a kind of seeing the world 
in the asp^ of eternity or rather in the aspect of perfect “even¬ 
ness."* 

^Vhen the scientist finishes (though the "when" of this is un¬ 
predictable) his examinatioOp cxperimentatioiip and observation^ 
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he will indulge in all fonns of abstract thiokiug; evolubon^ 
heredity, geoetics, cosmogony* If he is stUl more abstract minded^ 
he may extend his speculative mood to a nretaphysical interpreta- 
tioD of existence* Tennyson does mt go so far as this. He is a poet 
who deals with concrete images. 

Compare all this with Basho and we see how differently the 
Oriental poet handles his experience. Above aU, he does not 
“pluck™ the flower, be does not mutilate it* he leaves it where he 
has found it He does not detach it fratn the totality of its sur¬ 
roundings, he contemplates it in its sono-momo state* not only in 
itself but in the situation as it finds itself—the situation in its broad^ 
est and deepest possible sense. Another Japanese poet refers to 
the Mdld flowers: 


All these wild flowers of the fields— 
Dare I touch them? 

1 offer them as they are 
To all the Buddhas in the 
Three thousand chiliacosmsi 


Here is the feeling of reverence, of mystery* of wonderment, that 
is highly religious. But ah this is not expressly given articuladoni 
Bashd simply refers first to his ‘‘close inspection* which is not 
necessarily aroused by any purposeful direcdon of his intention 
to find something among the bushes; he simply looks casually 
around and is ^eeted unexpectedly by the modestly blooming 
plant which ordinarily escapes ones dkection. He bends down 
and ^closely' inspe<^ ii to be assured that it is a naxuna. He is 
deeply touched by its unadorned simplicity, yet partaking in the 
glory of it$ unknown source.. He do^ not say a word about bis 
inner feeling, every syllable is objective except for the last two 
syllables, “kana. Kana" is untranslatable into English, except 
perhaps by an exclamation mark, which is the only sign betraying 
the poet 5 subjectivity. Of course* a hmhi being no more than a 
poem or se^^enteen syllables cannot express everything that went 
on in Basbos mind at the time. But this very fact of the haiku^s 
being so extremely epi^ammatic and sparing of words gives every 
syllable used an intensity of unexpressed inner feeling of Ae poet, 
though much is also left to the reader to discover what is hidden 
behveen the syllables. The poet alludes to a few significant points 
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of reference In his seventeen-syllable lines leaving the inner con¬ 
nection between those points to be filled by the sympathetically 
or rather empathetically vihratiag imagination of the readern. 


IV 

Western psychologists talk abont the theory of empathy or trans¬ 
ference of feeling or particLpation^ but 1 am ratbW inclined to 
propound the doctrine of Identity. Transference or participation is 
based upon the dualistic interpretation of reality whereas the 
identity goes more fundamentally into the root of esdstence where 
no dichotomy in any sense has yet taken place. From this point of 
view, participation becomes easier to understand and may be more 
reasonable or logical. For no participation is possible where there 
is no underlying sense of identityH When difference is spoken of, 
this presupposes one-ness. The idea of two is based on that of one. 
Two will nCTcr be understood without one. To visualize thiSj read 
the following from Traherne's Centuries of Meditotionst 

You never enjoy the world aright, tUl the Sea itself fioweth in your 
veins, till you are clothed with the heavens, and crowned with the stars: 
and perceive yoursell to he the sole heir of the whole world, and more 
than sOf because meo aic in it who are every one sole heirs as well as 
you."**i 

Or this: 

Your enjoyment of the world is never right, till every rnoming you 
awake in Keaveni see yourself in your Father s Palace: lock upon 

the sides, the earth, and the air as Celestial Joys; having such a leveroid 
esteem of all* as if you were among the Angels.^ * 

Such feelings as these can never be comprehended so long as the 
sense of opposites is dominating your consciousness- The idea of 
partidpatinn or empathy is an intellectual interpretation of the 

Cen#urfe:r uf TWn« Tmhenie, 1636-1674 {Londoa; P. J. 

arid A. E. Dobell), p. 10. 


*= Ibid. 
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primary experietic^p while as far as (he eiperience itself b oom- 
oeroed, there is no room for any sort of difiihotoiny. The intellect^ 
however, obtrudes itself and breaks up the experience in order to 
make it amenable to intellectual treatment, which means a discrimi¬ 
nation or bifurcatiou.. The origina] feeling of identity is then lost 
and intellect is allowed to have its characteristic way of breaking 
up reality into pieces. Parti cipation or empathy b the result of in- 
tellectualization. The philosopher who has no ortgina] experience 
is apt to indulge in it. 

According to John Hayward, in his introduction to the 1960 
edition of Centuries cf Meditatiom, Traherne is **a theosopher or 
visionary whose powerful imagination enabled him to see U^ough 
the veil of appearances and rediscover the world in its original 
state of innocence.^ This is to revisit the Garden of Eden, to re¬ 
gain Paradise, where the tree of knciwledge has not yet begun to 
bear fruit. The Wordsworthian ^'Intimations'* are no more thnn 
our longings for eternity that was left behind. It is our eating the 
forbidden fruit of knowledge which has recited in our constant 
habit of intellectualizing. But we have never forgotten^ mythologi- 
c^y speaking, the original abode of innocence; that is to say, even 
when we are given over to intellection and to the abstract way of 
mnWng. we are always conscious, however dimly, of something 
lefl behi^ and not appearing on the chart of well-schemati^ 
analysis. ^'something^ is no other than the primary experience 
of reality in its suchness or is-ness, or in its sono-marna state of 
Oi^tence. Innocence” is a biblical term and corresponds ontologi- 
caUy to T>eing as the term is used m Buddhism. 

I quote fu^er from Traherne whose eternity-piercing eye seems 
to survey the beginningle$s past as well as the endless future. 
Meditations is filJed with wonderful insights bom of the profound 
rehgious experience of one who has discovered his primal inno- 
oenoe* ' 


Will you sec the infancy <if this subliTfle and celestial greatness? Those 
pm and virgin apprehensions I had from Hie womb, and that divine 
light whweiwth I was bom are the best unto this day. wherein I can 
see the Universe.. ^ * 

Certainly Adam in Paradise had not more sweet and curious appre- 
benstons of the world, than I when I was a child. 
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My very ignorance advantageous, I seemed as one brmigbt into 
tbe Estate of Innocence. AH things were spotless and pure and gloriouai 
ye^p and infinitely mine, and joyful and precious. 1 knew not that there 
were any dns, or complaints or laws. I dreamed not of poverties, con^ 
tentions or vices. All tears and quarrels were hidden from mine eyes. 
Everything was at rest, free and immortaU I knew' nothing of sicSmess or 
death Or rents or e?taction, either tribute or breaiL ^.. 

All Time was Eternity, and a perpetual Sabbath.... 

All things abided eternally as they were in their proper places. 
Eternity was manifest in the light of the Day, and something infinite 
behind everything appeared; which talked with my expectation and 
moved my desire. The city seemed to stand in Eden, or to be built In 
Heaven.... 


V 

Compared with these passages, how prosaic and emotionally 
indifferent Zen i$! When it sees a mountain it declare it to be a 
mountain; when it comes to a river, it just tells us It is a river. 
When Chokei one day after twenty years of hard study happened 
to lift the curtain and saw the outside world, he lost all his pre¬ 
vious understanding of Zen and simply made this announcement; 

How mistaken I wasi How mistaken 1 wast 

Raise the screen and see the worldt 

If anyone asks me what phik>«ophy 1 underriand, 

111 straightway give him a blow across his mouth 
with my hossu. 


Chokei does not say what he saw when the screen was lifted. 
He simply resents any question being asked about it He even 
goes to the length of keeping the questioner's mouth tightly closed. 
He knows that if one erven tried to utter a word and say ""this* or 
'"thatr the very designation misses the mark. It is bke another 
masters bringing out before the entire congregation a monk who 
asked him who Buddha was. The master then made this remark^ 
^Where does this monk want to find Buddha? Is this not a silly 
question?" Indeed, we are all apt to forget that every one of us is 
Buddha himself. In the Christian way of sayings we are all made In 
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the likeness af God, or* in Eckharts words, that “God^s is-ness is 
my is-ness and neither more nor less^^ 

It may not be altogether unprofitable in this coimectioii to give 
another Zen “case" where God s is-ness is made perceivable in the 
world of particulais as well as in the world of absolute onenesSp To 
us the case illustrates the Eckhartian knowledge ^'tbat 1 know God 
^ He knows me, neither more nor less but always the same " This 
is knowing things ai they arc, loving them in their sono-mama statep 
or loving |ustioe for its own sake,"^* that is to say, “loving God 
without any reason for loving,* Zen may look so remote and*aloof 
from human affairs that between it and Eekhart some may be per¬ 
suaded to see nothing of close relationship as I am tryiog to show 
here. But in reality Eekhart uses in most cases psychological and 
personalistic terms whereas Zen is steeped in metaphysics and in 
transcendeutalismr But wherever the identic of God and man is 
recognized the Zen statements as they are given below will be 
intelligible enough. 

Hakiiin (16S5-1768), a great Japanese Zen master of the Toku- 
gawa era, quotes in his famous work known as Kot-an-koku Go 
(fas. 5) a story of Shun Rofu^s interview with a lay disciple well 
seasoned in Shun (of the Sung dynasty) was still a young 
man when this interview took place. It was customary for this 
lay disciple to ask a questioa of a monk visitor who wanted to 
enjoy the hospitality of the de\'oted Zen Buddhist. 

Q, *How alxtut the ancient mirror which has gone through a 
process of thorough polishing?^ 

A- “Heaven and earth are iUuuunated.'* 

Q* How about before the polishing?" 

A. "As dark as black lacquer,* 


” Bklcney, p. J 80 . 

1 .^ 

ti just who giv« to each whal bekngs to him " 
nrhey w just who taJc* evinythliig froni God just as it cotues, great 

and smaJl, desbrabk and imd^dcabk, one thing like aiuyther. all the same, 
and niritheT more ncr less " 

“The just live etemaHy with God, on « par with Cod. neither deeper nor 
higher. 

and I; we an one. By knowing Cod T take Him to myself. By lovlne 
God I peutizale Him.* 
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The layman Buddhist was sorry to ditiirii^t the monk as not fully 
deserving his hospitality. 

Shun now retumed to his old master and asked; 

Q. *'How about the ancdent mirror not yet polishedP" 

A* “Fan-yaiig is not very far from here.“" 

Q. ""How about after the polish?" 

A+ *Tbe Isle of Parrot^ Ying-wu^ lies before the Pavilioa of 
YeUow Stork, Huang-bor 

This is said to have at once opened the monk's eye to the mean¬ 
ing of the “andent mirror.” The mirror" in its Is-ness knows no 
prnishing. It is the same old mirror whether or not it goes through 
any form of polishing. "Justice is even^” says Eckhart For "the just 
have no will at all: whatever God wants^ It is all one to them.'* 

Now Hakuin introduces the following moruid: 

A monk asked Houn of Eosozan, a disci|]le of Nangaku £jd 
(<L 744 ), "How do we speak and not speak? This is the same as 
asking: How do we transcend the law of contradUction? When the 
fundameuta] principle of thought i$ withheld, there will be no 
thinking of Cod as Eckhart tells us, ^Cod who is in His own 
creature—not as He is conceived by anyone to be—nor yet as some¬ 
thing yet to be achieved—but more as an "is-aess,^ as God r^Uy is,”^“ 
What kind of Cod can (his be? Evidently, Cod transcends all our 
thought. If so, how have we ever come to conceive of Cod? To say 
Cod is ""this” or ^that” is to deny God* according to Eckhart. He is 
above all predicates, either positive or negative. The monk s ques¬ 
tion here ultimately brings us to the same form of quandary^ 

Houn, instead of directly answering the monk, retorted* “"Where 
is your mouth?^ 

The monk answered, T have no mouths* Poor monki He was 
aggressive enough in his first quesdoning, for he definitely de¬ 
manded to get an answer to the puzzle: "How could reality be at 
once an aSumation and a negation?^ But when Houn counter- 
questioDed him **Where is your mouth?^ all that the monk could 
say was, have no mouth.” Houn was an old hand. Detecting at 
once where the monk was, that is, seeing that the monk was still 
unable to transcend the dichotomVi Houn pursued with "How do 
you eat your rice?* 

The monk had no response, (The point is whether he had a 
real understanding of the whole situation.) 


filAknry, p. S04, 
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Later Tosao, another master, heariTig of tMs tnondo, gave his 
own answer; "'He feels no hunger and has no need for rice," 

"One who feels no hunger" is “the andeot mirror” that needs 
no polishing, is he who "speaks and yet speaks not,” He is "justice" 
itself, the justice is the snchness of things. To be "just" means to be 
sotiO-nuttivi, to follow the path of “everyday consciousness," "to 
eat when hungry and to rest when tired." la this spirit I interpret 
Eckhart's passage: "If 1 were perpetually doing God’s will, then I 
would be a virgin in reality, as exempt from idea handicaps as 1 
was before 1 was bom." “Virginily” consists in not being burdened 
with any forms of intellection, in responding with "Yes, yes" when 
1 am addressed by name. I meet a friend in the street, he says, 
"Good morning." and I respond, "Good morning." This will again 
correspond lo the Christian way of thinidng; "If God told an angel 
to go to a tree and pick off the caterpillar, the angel would be glad 
to do it and it would be bliss to him because it is God’s 

A monk asked a Zen master, 1 note an ancient wise man saying: 
T raise the screen and face the broad daylight; I move the chair 
and am greeted by the blue mountain,' What is meant by ‘i raise 
the screen and face the broad daylight'?" 

The mister said, Tlease pass me the pitcher there.” 

"What is meant by '1 move the chair and am greeted by the blue 
mountain'?’* ^ 

"Please pul the pitcher back where it was found " This was the 
answer given by the master. 

All these mondd may appear unintelligible and the reader may 
ronclude them to be altogether irrelevant to the subject of "living 
in the light of eternity " it is an inevitable ciiticism from the point of 
jaevv of an ordinary man of the world. But let us listen to wbat 
Eckhart one of the greatest mystics in the Christian world, states 
about the now-moment" which is no other than eternity itself: 

The nm^-moynt in which Cod made the first num, and the now- 
to which the Iasi man v-iU disappear, and the now-moaient to 
which I am speaking are aU one in God, in whom there is only one now. 


I have been reading aU day, confined to mv room, and feel tired. 

he ’ move the chair on 

the veranda and ImIc at the bltie mountains, I draw a long breath* 

fill my lungs with fresh air, and feel entirely refreshed I make 
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tea and drink a cup or two of it. Who would say that I ain oot hving 
in the light of eternity? We must, however* remember that all these 
fiire events of ooe^s inner life as it comes in touch with eternity or as 
it is awalcened to the meaning of *'the now-momeot'* which is 
eternity, and further that things or events making up one's outer 
life are no problems here. 


VI 

1 quote again from Eckhait's serman; 

In etenUty, the Father begets the Son in His own likieness^ '"The 
Word was vsidi God and the Word was GocL* Like Cod* It had His 
nature. Furthermore, I say that Gc^d has begotten him in my soul. 
Not only is the soul like Him and He like it, but He is in it, for the 
Father ^gets His Son to the soul exactly as He does in eternity and 
not othe^^'^se. He inust do so whether He will or not. The Father 
ceaselessly begets his Son and, what is more, he begets me not only 
as His Son but as Himself and Himself as myself, begetting me in 
His own nature. His own beings At that inmost Source, 1 spring 
from the Holy Spirit and there is one hfe^ one being, one action. 
All Cod's wwks are one and therefore He begets me as be does His 
Son and without distinction^ 


Is this not a bold saying? But there is no denying its absolute 
truth. Yet we must not forget that the truth of Eckert's sermon 
comes from setting ourselves in the light of eternity. As long as we 
are creatures in time and seeking our own and not Cod s wiU, we 
shall never find God in ourselves. When references are made to 
Christian symbolism such as “Cod," "Father*** "Son*"* ‘^Holy Spirit,'^ 
**begettingp" and Tikeness," the reader may wonder in what sense 
Buddhists interpret these tenns. But the truth is that symbols are* 
after all, mere symbols and when their inner signification Is 
grasped they can be utilised in any way one chooses. First, we 
must see into the meaning and discard the historical or existential 
encumbrances attached to the symbols and then we all, Christians 
as well as Buddhists, will be able to penetrate the veil. 

The biblical God is said to have given His name to Moses on 
Mount Sinai as am that I am." This is a most profound utter- 
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dace, for all our religious or spiritual or mefcapfaysicat experiencos 
start from it. THs is the same as Christs saying, “I am before 
Abraham was.” "1 sm,” that is^ Christ is eternity itsdf, while 
“Abr^am was,” for he is in time. Those who live in the light of 
eternity always are and are never stibiecled to the becoming of 
was" and "will be." ^ 

Stemity is the absolute present and the absolute present is 
living a soao-mama life, where life asserts itself in all its fullness. 


4- ZEN IN THE MODERN WORLD^ 


Zek is at present evoking unexpected; in various fields of 

Wesbem cultures music, painting, literature^ semantics, religious 
philosophy, and psychoanalysis. But as it is in many cases grossly 
misrepresented or misinterpreted, I undertake here to explain most 
bnefiy, as far as language permits, what Zen aims at and what 
significance it has in the m^em worlds hoping that Zen will be 
saved from being too absurdly caricatured. 

In beginning, I wish to rrfer to a certain literary movement 
started on the western coast of America. 1 have no firsthand contact 
with it and to that extent! am far from being qualified to comment 
on the movement. But it is possible to gather something of what 
moves Ln the minds of these writers from what some critics have 
to say* An Eastern proverb has it: ^'Just one leaf falling and we 
know autumn is wilh u^ ” Can I not then take the literary move¬ 
ment in San Francisco for a leaf falling from the paulownia tree as 
auguring a possible change in the psychologicid chitLate in Western 
culture? 1 may be going too far,^ but 1 will leave it to the judgment 
of the reader. 

Let me quote from the Sunday Times* London (June IS, 1958). It 
reports on a gathering of the "Beat Generation," or "“San Francisco 
Renaissance Group," w'hich took place in a suburb of the city, and 
goes on to say that this group of writers, poets^ painters, and 
musicians consists of "intellectual spivs rather than artists* Thev 
may be the harbingers of a new spiritual sense of purpose that still 
needs definition and translation, or perhaps they are simply un* 
employables from a mass educational system. . . . Zen Buddhism 
is its required reading, its bible.*’ 

Some American papers, too, make reference to this strange group 
of people relating themselves to Zen, though it seems the Ameri¬ 
cans are not so critical as the English. To quote another English 
opinion from The Listener (London, July 3, 195S): 

^ Japan Qiiorterlyi Cktober-Decefnber, 19SS* pf . 
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The WiTiters sense aH aroimd then) the visions of the Apocalypse and 
they do not know how to react, . . . They take refuge in undirected 
vitalisni. + , , To them life itself is reduced to an immense hitch-hike; 
interposed v-ith parties, orgiastic half-houre, mild delinquency, and a 
studied absence of coherence, , . . They run about like hares on an 
Berodrome. The great machines of everyday life land and take off ■with¬ 
out paying any attention to them, and they in thdr turn, blinded by 
noise and hgbt, are more concerned with mnnmg thar^ with getting 
anywhere- 


I do not know how just these remarks are, but since the Vfriter 
tokmff it up is Mr. AJan Pryt^-Jones, editor of The Times Literary 
t^pplement, Loudon, 1 cannot hdp con eluding that the "Beat 
Generation is not a mere passing phenoinenon to be lightlv put 
aside as insignificant. I am incluietf to think it is somehow prog- 
aostic of something coming, at least to American life. I remember 
It was sometime last year that I read in some of the popular 
American magazines accounts of the San Francisco Renissance 
Group in connei^on with 2en activities. Zen seems in some way to 
be r^onsible for it What is there at present in the American 

psychplogy, and possibly in the Western mind generally that is 
attracted to Zeq? ° 


novelist. Nancy Wilson Ross, writes in 
MadentoiseUe {New York. January. 1958) as follows: 


in Zen in the West one must 
look to the shaft struck into the Western mind by psycboaualvsis- the 

? psychologists ill general about thrunhappt effects 

consciousness, "Se unfor- 

iaviribinl^ rf^r r «pro«ing the n»re subtle and 

asp«te of the human bang in total favor of an externalized 


thiT ^ ^ ^eal Generation": 

Ttey are slK^fi^ Su 

-.e. <0. -.Se V “r 
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of one's tywn annihilation; through dwelling a long time in a state 
of eirtremo and total hiuniliation/'^ They have not yet passed 
through their experiences of humiHation and afflicbon and, I may 
add, revelation. 

Jack Kerouac has been quoted (The New York Times Book 
Review, April 6,19SS^ p. 8) as saying that “these new pure poets, . , 
are CHILDREN , . * childlike gray beard Homers singing in the 
street. They SING, they SWING " Yes, there is enough of childish¬ 
ness but not much of childlikeness, Spontaneitv is not everything, 
it must be “rooted,” These men have not yet lieveloped what lies 
quiescent in their unconscious, especially the primat^ feeling for 
the Self* They must grow up as human beings to become conscious 
of the true roots of being and walk with humaD dignity. 

Indeed, the whole worlds as far as I can see, is now groping for 
“roots” whereby to steady itself in the course of its spiritual de¬ 
velopment. And Zen seeks Brst of all to reach the roots of our being, 
to set one's “mind at rest," to locate ones ^’original face;* to dis¬ 
cover where one stands, The proper study of mankind is man,” 
and what constitutes man is his mind or heart.* The Jtofcoro is no 
other than the Self; they are interdiangeable terms, and in Zen 
they are indiscriminately used. To know the Self is thus made the 
primary object of Zen study. What is man? WTiat is the ‘"IT WTiat 
is the root of this e^stence? When a pupil came to a master to be 
informed about Zen, the master did not give him any specific in- 
formabori, but simply put this question to him: ^"What is that which 
thus comes to me?^* To answer this question, it is said^ took the 
pupil eight long years. Then the answer was. To say it Is a some¬ 
thing misses the mark!” "Whatever supedicia] commotioiis we may 
observe in our moderu life, literary or otherwise, they are exhibi¬ 
tions of the fear and insecurity felt in our inmost selves^ and un¬ 
doubtedly this feeling is the upshot of our ignorance as to what 
the Self is. The men of the Renaissance Croup may think they 
understand 2i€n, but unless *"a word" can be uttered, as Zen masters 
demand of their pupilsp they are still on the way and not right 
“there.” “A wora can only be something vitals originaL and 
thoroughly creative. 

^ La Firjpnne et Is Saere (in EcH$a L^Aiiret, lOST}, as 

quoted in Ridurd Rees"* Brave Afm, a Study Cf D. Jf . Ldii?rfiv:c ^md S£nu>ii« 
Weil, p. 45 (Lopdiro. 1058). 

^ Of shin [n fapAnese^ in Chuiese. 
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Whatever we oiay $^y sibout the idealistic interpretatiofi of the 
human ^tuatioD, all things, all problems relatiDg to our life are 
reducible to the following Zen monoid* presented in a triple form: 

“What is the sanghdt^ma?^^ 

A. ""Just so** 

Q- “What is the man in it?^ 

A. *What?l What?t" 

Q, "What will you do when a visitor comes?“ 

A. "Have a cup of tea.** 

These questions when translated into modern usage are: ^Vhat 
is the world? What is man? '^Vhat is society, or the human com¬ 
munity? The answers are typically Zen in pattern, one might say, 
defying logical analysis or any intelligible interprelation* But there 
is no doubt that they are directly to the point, and one who is at all 
acquainted with Zen will see that th^ are vibrating with life and 
thoroughly creative. 

The first question is ontological, dealing with the problem of 
being. Qr^ we may say* it concerns the problem of the world where 
we live. What is this **objective" world which confronts iis, into 
which we are boro and destined to live? What is the meaning of it? 
The second inquires into the nature, meaniDg^ and d ggHn y of man 
who set$ himself against any objective world so caUed* What he? 
What can he do? Has he anything original in him? Is he more than 
an ammal, more than a mere Mgvs^heei in the great machine called 
universe the unknowable'*? The third i$ related to onr human re¬ 
lationships. How do we Carry on our communal life? How are we 
to behave socEally* individually^ collectively? All problems which 
arise as we go on fiviag finally resolve themselves into one of these 
three. But after all the most central and most fundamentai prol> 
lem wc as human beings pose ourselves is the second memdd in 
regard to man. 

The problem of man is really the problem of Self, to Imow thy¬ 
self,^ not in opmsition to, or in relation to, others, hut “thy$eir as 
an absolute Self^ independent of all other selves. For when it is 


^ What Qfdinarily cumspondi to philasophica] discussion is carried on in 
Zen in the fonn of nufad^r th* pupil asks aod the master answersp sometfiues 
m words but in actioo. Even when an auwar Is gSven in words It 

is short, cryptic. Somedmes It tj just an ejaculatkia. 

^ “Tb* qusrton wbeiQ the mmiks rest," that is. a mnoostery. 
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thoroughly and basically grasped, we know the world, iududing 
man^s communal life* The Zen master's answer to it was “"What?! 
\Vhat?l‘' Ours may not necessarily be like his, though ulUmatciy 
we may have to come back to “^Vhat?t What^r^ we of modem 
times, no doubt, have different ways to express ourselves. And we 
are at present struggling very bard indeed to reach the bed icoek of 
the Self whereby we may solve all problems secondarily issuing 
from the basic one. It requires a deepsearching nund and a long- 
suffeiing spirit to reach this bed rock. When it is reached and we 
can rest there, all human problems that can possibly arise are 
solved in the way Chuang-tsu's chef used his knife to carve through 
all the knotty joints^ The *angry young men" (the British counter¬ 
part of the Beat Generation) arc still wandering over the surface of 
reality and have not yet come to the Self which is verily the spring 
of creativity. 

Modem men are indeed groping in the dark. It is a birth pang 
that ushers in every new age in the fields of human activity* Some 
of them, independent aud original, revolt against liberalism and 
philistinism, communisTU and despotisni, industrialism and auto- 
matiou, science and technology—which characterize the modem 
world of cheap» shallow intellectualism- But those of the Beat 
GeneraUou are not fully conscious of why they rebel or what they 
propose to do^ they do not know their inner Self which is moving 
in the deep unconscious; they do not know that there is a some- 
thing in each of them^ individually and collectively, prodding them 
on and they cannot intellectually determine what it is. But if they 
come to feel and find this mysterious something their “’new Holy 
Lunacy" will cease: they will just rest satisfied widi themselves 
and with the whole world coufeonting them. It goes without saying 
that this satisfaction is not sheer passivism or doing-nothmg-ness. 

Until then 1 am afraid all that they vmte or produce cannot go 
beyond what a British critic calls “temporary antics. Even D. 
Lawrence and Simone Wed, who are appraised as ’Israve men'' 
by Richard Kees, have not in my view really penetrated into the 
secrets of the Self* It is quite natural that being brought up in a 
Christian atmosphere they could not transcend their background 
with all its mjthological trappings. The following was all that could 
come out of Lawreuce^s lips, according to Rees, a few days before 
his death: 
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No* the Cathtolic Church ha^ lallcd into the same disaster as the 
Protestant: of preaching a moral God, instead of Almighty Cod, the God 
of strength and glory and might and wisdom: a "good" God, instead of a 
vital and magnificent God. And we no longer any of us really helieve in 
an exclusively “good‘s God. 


Rees quotes a highljr refreshing phrase by G, M, Hopldns, the 
freshness deep down in things ” and tells us that both Lawrence 
and Simone Weil were believers in this freshness which cannot be 
reaped except by a miracle. Simone Weil is said further to have 
T L™ supernatural ~ These lenns as "freshness," "a mira- 

cte the supernatural," "the Almighty- are acceptable and assLmi^ 
table in Zen, but it is more in accord with the Oriental mentalitv not 
to bring the traditional God onto the scene; better than any God, 
we bite an absolute mind, that is. the Self, 

The Self amording to Zen is a storehouse of creative possibilities 
whae we W all stored: mirades and mysteries. naturaUnd super- 
nat^h ordinary and extraordinary. Almighty God and a good 
and lamb^ briars and roses. Everything that comes 
"“J infinite creativity is eternally fresh. Even 

our earthly Me is not a series of humdrum nesses, it is full of 
wonders an^abiJitjes. When we are awakened this truth, we 
are no ™re "helpless puppets in a deterministic universe," because 

n^ssity m the eternally creative and ever-freshening Self. 

^e modern malady indicates that we have lost our spiritual 

We are 

negabng everything that has held us somehow togetheT not only 

^1 ^ individuals. Wc fail a^ 

Si-iSdJr ‘\*^'=tior our Self in its profoundest sense. 

^ Himself unable to keep it allied to Him as He used to in the 

^Itiniate affirmation is gone. The "thinking reed" 

w"" T be free and safe “ But 

men today do not know what the Self at, J ik i- iL, 
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to be spoptaneouj uxunhibited, they imagine they have re¬ 
covered the original abode of security, and act $eif-assertively* in¬ 
deed most arrogantly. Where there is no Self* spontaneity is been- 
tionsness and licentioiisness is sheer thraldom.^ To be sponteneous 
one must he in touch with the fount of creativity whose essential 
quaUty is to be itself, in its “isness,* Without this experience, how 
can there be freedom, autarchy:, unobstructedness? As to security* 
it is no problem at alK When one knows what the Self really is^ one 
IS emancipated from all sorts of bondage and is free. When one is 
free* what insecurity is there to feel? The main thing is to take hold 
of the Self, which is, as Zen people would say, seeing into one's 
own nature Or kokoro. 

The followers of ChrisUaruty and Judaism are concerned with 
the problem of God as objectively existing or outside of us; on the 
other hand, most Oriental peoples are employed in turning in¬ 
wardly, within oneself, to find there the Self which is the abode of 
reality* In a way I would like to equate the Self with God. In truth 
they are one^ the Self is God and God is the Self. But the traditional 
notion of is full of dualistic flavor and whenever the term is 
used we are reminded of its mythical background. Zen is singu¬ 
larly free of these complications. I prefer the Self to God—the Self 
that sits quietly in the deepest recesses of our individual self and 
yet transcends all its limitations. We are to interview him not only 
at the highest peak of Mount Sinai where “being is being,^ but 
everywhere—in the market, on the farm, on the fishing boat, in the 
battlefield, at the Lryceunii at the Coliseum. At some of these places 
Cod may be loath to come in, but the Self enters without hesitation. 
The Self loiows no mhibitionSt nor does he meet any resistance 
wherever he may go* Rinzai calls him **the true man of no-title and 
describes him m pervading all the world, in time as well as in space. 

The Self* therefore, is to be definitively distinguished from the 
self* but if we take this distinction in its relative, lo^cal sense as 
mutually exclusive, we shall be committing a great mistake. In the 
world of Zen there is no room for contradictions; this is duo to the 
Specifically Zen ejqierienoe which annihi lates all the barriers that 
are supposed to exist between such logically incompatibje ideas as 
subject and object, being and non-being, and tnou, guilt and 
innocence- After we have thus gone through this utterly devastating 
and all-merging experfence, we come out in this world where our 
everyday thinking prevails and discover that the self is not the Self 
and yet they are hised^ that is, the Self works through the self, and 
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the self strikes its roots '"deep down" to the Self to get all its nourish- 
merit and energy from this once-hidden source. 2ea would now 
declare that A (self) is A and also not-A (Self), or that A is not-A 
and therefore A is A. More concretely: to one who has not yet 
studied Zen, a mountain is a mountain^ when he begins to know 
something of Zen, a mountain is not a mountain; but once he 
thoroughly masters Zen. a mountain is again a mountain. To see a 
mountain as not a mountain is lunacy or dying to oneself. But we 
are not to stay here; we must pass on further to where again '‘the 
flowers are red and willows are green." This is really a remarkable 
eiperience, altogether transcending the human intelligence which 
operates efBciently only in a world of relativities. At this point the 
following argument may not be inappropriate. 

Some say that Nature moves by leaps, that her movement is not 
continuous. But the fact is that it is not Nature but the mind or 
rath^ human intelligence that works in that fashion. For human 
mtelligence, knowledge, always presupposes a dichotomy of sub¬ 
ject and object, this and that, black and white. Where there is no 
opposition or no cutting into two, there is no knowledge. And this 
cutting creates a medium whereby a relation is established between 
the two. Black is kno\^*n by meads of white and white bv me^s of 
black. Wheu a movement is continuous and uninterrupted we fail 
to recognize it as a movement. Between any two given points of a 
movement ttere must be a gap or a space of time, and it is bv this 
time gap that the mind is made conscious of a movement. A 
dichotomy cannot be thought of Mdthout assuming a discontinuity. 

To define a line we cut it into points and make these points move 
from one to another. The movement is reaUy discontinuous, it is 
from point to point. And a line that cannot be cut into points or 
parfr ceases to be a line. So with consciousness: it is possible only 
in time, and time is eternally divided into discontinuities Every- 
ttung and anything that is finite is a chopped piece of the infinite. 

popped discreteness is not in Nature per se hut iu the mind 
which, by cutting everything in Nature into two. makes it knowable 
andworkable and sersiceable for our practice human purposes. 

j f relationship between Nature and its dichotomized parts 
finds its analogy in that between the large Self and the small sdves. 
The small selves are individualized and as such are not the Self in 
its sudiness. But each mdividual self cannot be itself without be- 
mg in soiw sense the Self. This leads 115 to consider the relationship 
between finite numbers and infinite. 
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The self is a finite Dumber and limited in every way. 2 i$ 2 and 
cannot be 3 or 4 or 10 or 100 or anything else; so with any other 
finite number. The Sell is the Infinite—the infinite not in ib serial 
sense hut in its absolute sense. Serially an infinite has a more or 
less negative connotation. The Seif as the Infinite not only comprises 
all the finite numbers mfinitely foUowing one after another, hot 
holds in itself an infinite totnli^ of all possible uumberSp and it is 
this Infinite that makes possible all forms of matheEnaticaUy cal¬ 
culable operations. 

In an infinite series of finite numbers, 0 {zero) is at the ever- 
dimimshing end, while « (infinity) is at the ever-increasing eoil 
In so far as finite numbers are concerned, they cannot reach an 
end in either direction^ either 0 or unless they perform a l^p- 
But practically or logically speaking, a leap is another human 
thought symbol ingeniously aevised. For how can there be an 
infinite leap? A leap is a finite conception. No infinities can be 
made to hmit thcm^elvesp for when they do they are no longer 
infinities; both 0 and qo are unattainable, in a series of finite num¬ 
bers, moving in either direction—negatively or positively^ rctro- 
gressively or progressively—all that we can envisage and calculate 
and handle in any utillzable way is limited to the finite numbers. 
But such handling can never take place without having an un¬ 
attainable at either end. Finite numbers are possible only within 
this equations 0=ao. 

We now come to the paradox: the world we live in is a relative^ 
finite worlds limited in every way, and I say this world is possible 
only when it is placed within the infinite. In a world of infinity, 
then^ the highest is the lowest, the Umited is the unlimited, 2 is 3, 
3 is 4, an idiot is a saint. “1"^ am “thou" and '^thou” art “I,” “I am 
walking and I am riding on a water buffalo*** "I, empty-handed, 
hold a Spades'^ '"a cloud of dust rises in a well," "the surging ocean 
is as smoothly leveled as the mirror,” “Buddha has never entered 
paftntrndnn*" "we are stiU listening to Buddha giving his sermon on 
Mount Vulture.^ Zen literature is a storehouse of such paradoxes. 
But since our Irooited world is inhabited by logicians, positivists^ 
and philosophers of various hues, they would most decidedly not 
concur with my views. 

To reach this world of infinity or Self or Cod, Zen insists we 
abandon our restless pursuit after logiCj intellection, or ratiocina¬ 
tion of any form—even if temporarily—and plunge ourselves deep 
into the bottomless ^hyss of primary ^feeung,^ the eternally un- 
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quendiabic yeaitiiiig for "the unknown." or "the truth that will 
make us free" from the bondage of all forms of limitation and 
finitude. 

The following quotation from Simone Weil will be found in 
this connection highly instructive and to the point; 

There is a reality beyond the world, that is to say, outside space and 
time, outside man’s mental universe, outside any sphere whatsoever that 
is arazesslble to human faculties. 

Gonresponding to iiiis reaLty^ La the center of the hiimaii hearty is 
the longing for an absolute good, a longing which is always there and is 
never satisfied by any object in this world. 

Another manifestation of this reality lies in the absurdities of paradox 
and the insoluble contradictions which are always the terminus of human 
thought when it moves exclusively in this world. . , .• 

Now, the practicaJ questions are; How is it possible for the 
human mind to conceive zero, infinity, endless continuity, uninter¬ 
rupted stretches of time and space, or, according to Simone Wei, 
“a reality beyond the world"? How can the self, cut up and limited, 
ever come to conceive and even to realize the Self, un- 

cut, and infinite? Where do we get the concept of Self if our senses 
and intellect fail to see anything unlimited or infinite in their 
existential and experiential world? How do we or can we transcend 
"the absurdities of paradox and the insoluble contradictiDns*’ in 
which we are so helplessly involved? But somehow transcend we 
must, for otherwise ^ere will be no peace of mind, no security, no 
freedom, for which we so desperately long. To quote further from 
Simone Weil: 


^ , I AJl human beings &fe ab^lute!^ identfcal in so far as thi^ can be 
thought of as consisting in this central demand for good suncunded by 
an accretion of psj^chic and bodily matter, -. 

The good she refers to is not moral or relative good. It is the 


* Rees, op cil., p. IM. quoted from Simonio Weil s Futftsaion of Foilh in 
her £firife potit vne Dtelotatkm des ObUgiMofv emxn rEire Uiimain. (In 
Etdrt de GalliniHjd, 1957 J 


^ Rees> ioCr cH. 
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'"good" that God is legendarily recorded in the Bible a$ h^vidg an- 
noiinced when after His fiat the world cajxte out^ the light separated 
from darkness. This "good" is the absolute goodp which has no 
reference to moral values^ it is the good of “Good morning^ wilhi 
which we greet each others it is the good of Ummon (d^ 949) who 
when asked about an “absolute present” or an absolute ^^Here- 
answered, "Every day is a good (or fine) dayl" (which re¬ 
minds us of Eckhart^s beggar). 

It is evident that the solution of man s ultiniate contradiction 
can never come from cheap* shallow intellechialismp nor from 
pushing up the scale of industrialization to the highest possible 
notch. I heartily^ without reserve^ concur with Simone Weil's 
statement: "The only way through into the tmtbp i.e,, the truth of 
the Self, is by way of one*$ own annihilation in every possible 
sense.'^ We cannot have a sense of huiDiliatiDn unless we sink 
deeply down to the Unconscious where resides the Self^ and 
modem men have not come to this yet. Freud and his followers 
have unearthed a great deal from the UnconsciouSp but the most 
vitally important point is still left untouched—the discovery of the 
Self. 

Kinzai does not say much about himself, but the httle he says is 
of great importance: 

When 1 had no understandingp I was all enveloped in darkness. . . * 
My inside burned^ my mind knew no rest, i ran from one master to 
another^ asking about the truth (fno)..» 

The penetrating insight of Rinzai into the nature of man, that 
is Self* as seen in the following passages^ is untouched by the tide 
of changing times. With them 1 conclude: 

Those of you who wish to discipline yourselves in Buddha's Dhaima 
must seek true understanding- ^i^^hen this understanding is attained you 
will not be defiled by biith-and-death. Whether walking or standing 
you will be your own masteri Even when you are not trying to achieve 
something extraordinary, it will come to you by itself. ^ +. 

Do yeu know where the disease lies which keeps you learners from 
reaching true understanding? It lies where you have no faith in your 
Self, \\lieii faith in your Self is lacking you End yourselves carried away 
by others m every possible way. At every encounter you are not your 
o-wn master* you are driven about hy others this way or that. 
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AVhat is required is at once to cease leaving your Self id seareh of 
ym>c thmg cxtenial. When this is done you find your Self no Hiffpr«ii 
from the Buddha or the patriarch. 

Eto jtju want to know who the Buddha qr patriarch is? He is no other 
than the one who is, at this rncmeoh right before me, listenbg to my 
talk oo the Dhanna. You have no faith in him aod therefore you are in 
quest of someone else somewhere outside. And what will you find? More 
wor^ and names, however eiceUenL You will never reach the moving 
spirit in the Buddha or patriareh. Make no mistnlcel 


5. THE ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM^ 


Before 1 speak about Buddhismp 1 wish to say a few words about 
religion in general. For Buddhism is a religion, and like other re- 
tigioas is often eonsidered as having no direct contact with life it- 
s^j and many think that they get along quite w^ell without it. Some 
go further and say that it is mere superstition, and that whether or 
not heaven and hell exist is no concern of theirs. Some have gone 
still further, and describe rehgion as an opiate for the masses* a 
means used by capitalists ana bureaucrats to make the people 
blindly obej^ their will. If this is what is thought of Buddhism as 
a religioD^ there Is no understanding of the role which religioa 
plays or should play in our daily life^ 

In the ordinary way of Hfe> most of tis vaguely assume that there 
is a world of sense and intellect and a world of spirit, and that the 
world we actually live in is the former and not the latter* and, 
therefore, that what is most real and iutitnate to us is the former 
while the latter is merely imaginary if not altogether non-existent. 
The world of spirit is thus relegated, though we may admit its ex¬ 
istence, to the imagination of poets> visionaries* and the so-called 
spiritualists; but from the genuinely religious point of view, the 
world of sense is an iutellectual or conceptual reconstructioa of 
what is immediately revealed to the spirit itself. What is more 
real, therefore, is die spiritual world and not the sensuous world. 
That this is so we realize only after hard and desperate thinking 
that is, after many a vain attempt to reach ultimate reality, wbidi 
we fail to discover in the world of sense. 

The world of sense is a realm of multitudes, where everything is 
subject to constant vicjssitudes* and with this we are never satisfied. 
Wc desire to penetrate somehow through the ever-changiiig world* 
The so-called reality and intimacy of the sense world seem ever 
to drive us away ficom instead of drawing us toward it, for it 
fails to respond to our inward yearnings, which evidently rise from 
the so-called visionary world which i$ completely concealed from 

1 The Easimee of BuiLihitm, HoaSkui 1040. pp. S-49. 
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the senses. What is assumed to be visionary cannot after aU be 
pronounced visionary; it is a most concrete, real, and substantial 
^g, and it is after this and no other that we find ourselves so 
fervenUy yearning. 

The sense world of multitudes is meant for Intellectual analysis, 
or we may reverse the order, and say that it is the intellect which 
collects the sense world- When we think we understand the 
wrld, t^ means that we understand it as far as it is subject to 
iDtellectioD. But as intellection does not exhaust life as we inwardly 
live It, we always feel something in us which Is not quite pacified 
by the intell^ and looks somewhere else for a fulfilment. This is 
why our Ordinary life is full of contradictions and conflicts. Most 
of us. however, ignore them, and it is only when we somehow be- 
«me conscious of the fact that we for the first time sit down and 
begin to grapple with the situation in earnest. 

As we thus go on searching after the truth, we finally come to the 
spintual world, or rather the spiritual world breaks upon this world 
of sense-intellect, men this takes place, the whole o^er of things 
c^ges; the logical is no more logical, and rationality loses its 
a^ifiean^ for now the real equals the not-real and the true the 
not-^e. More concretely stated, water does not flow in the river, 
the Bowers are no more red, and the willows are not green. This 
u the most startling event that can take place in the realm of human 
^nsciousni^.-tli^ spiritual world's breaking in upon the world 
of wnse and inteUecl, upsetting every form of st^dardized et- 
penenee which prevails there. But this is not all, for here takes 
place another most startling event along with it, which is that these 
negation or crotiadi^ons, in spite of their all-smashing blow, do 
not at all ^nihdate this sense-intellect world of our everyday ex- 

penenee; for water continues to flow and the mountains remain 
toweniiE above us. 

This, however, being the unique way of the Zen master when 
he^v^ expression to the world view gained from his spiritual in¬ 
sight it IS not easy for most of us to grasp the meaning fully. Let us 
^rt to our common phraseology, and we shall see that what the 

acquires its true 

gnifi y related to the spiritual Order of existence, and 
^t so long as we are not in touch with this order, what we con- 
ccive to be real is not at all real, as it cannot then have any more 
real ty Aan a merely Jeamy existence; it is only when the spiritual 
world unpresses itself in a lively maimer upon this world that 
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the latter obtains a new value, makiog our life worth something. 

A warning is needed here^ as these frequent references to the 
spintual world are apt to lead us to think that there are really two 
separate^ independent worlds, the spiritual and the sensual-inteU 
leetuaL But we must remember that these are two phases, intellec¬ 
tually distinguished, of one whole world, and that it is only by not 
realizing this fact that we wrongly believe in tw-o independent 
worlds negating each other. We can go a step further and state 
that this relative world in which we know we live is no other than 
the spirit world itself. There is, indeedL one complete undivided 
whole world and nothing else. It is the result of intellection that 
we have to speak of the spirit world as if it were a more real world 
than the world of sense^ or, conversely, to $peak of the sense world 
as being more actual than the spirit world- But the separation is a 
fiction, becaiise what is not to be divided is divided as If divisible, 
and when divided the one is believed to be as real as the other. 

In the one complete worlds strictly speaking, no reference is pos¬ 
sible either to the spirit c3t to the sensc-mtellect Being absolutely 
one, there is here no room for terms of distinction or discrimination; 
indeed, no spealdug, no thinking is possible here; an absolute si¬ 
lence is probably the only way to aescdbe the somewhat of it. 
Even sdence. If it is understood In contrast to sound or speech, will 
certainly miss the point. But as long as we are all humauly and 
socially constituted, we cannot remain eternally dumb; we neces¬ 
sarily break out into speech, and utter, TrCt there be light/’ bight 
comes forth, and lo! there is also the forthcoming of darkness, and 
they, light and darkness, set np a world of dichotomies, and we take 
this world for reaUty. But it is an illusion created by the Intellect^ 
however inevitable the process may have been, for Uiere is no way 
for us to escape thi^ IntellectnalizatioD. Nevertheless, as 1 say, it is 
an iUnslon because it does not truthfully represent the one as it is 
in itselfK 

The idea may be ejcpressed in the following way too. ’V^Tiat we 
truly and really have is the one spiritual world, that is, the One, 
urKhscrlminatei indeterminate, undistinguished, undifferentiated. 
But OUT human consciousness is so designed that it cannot remain 
in this state of oneness, of sameness; and we somehow begin to 
reflect upon it in order to become conscious of it, to give it a clear 
definition^ to make it the subject of contemplation^ and also to 
break it up into pieces so that the energy eternally sealed up in 
silence and inactivity will become vocal and manif^t itself in the 
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dynamics of fauman activities. The OnCj as far as we can compre- 
hcnd itj has now ceased to be indeterininate, iiDdistinguisheclt im- 
diflferentjated+ As a result, we have now a world of inhnite varieties 
and complexities^ But we must not itnagme that the bieaJdng up 
of the One into the Many is a development in time process^ If we 
do, we inevitably come to the conclusion that there was once a 
tiine when nothing but the one complete world existed by itself, 
and unconscious of itself^ and that this went in tune through the 
process of unfolding itself into the many-ness of things, and so on. 
J^en this way of dunking is cherished,^ the world of spirit is left 
behind in the maelstrom of phenoixienal forces, and we are given 
up^ the interplay of opposite ideas, of opposite values, of opposite 
^ditions. We then lose our spiritual equilibrium forever; we are 
hopelessly and inextricably mixed up in a world of contrari^. 

To counteract this tragedy, we have to remember that the world 
m Spirit is right here, wo are right in it, we have never departed 
from it. Even when we seem to be the abject slavo^ of the Many 
and the playthings of duahstic ratiociriatjon, the world of spirit is 
encuncliug us, is circulating through us, has its of movement 
m our workaday life. But, we may say, Ae spirit left t^hiud count¬ 
less ages ago is uo spirit, and we shall have nothing to do with it, for 
It cannot possibly be of any use to us now. This intellectual illusion 
may lead us away from the one complete world of spirit by con^ 
ceiving it as beside this world of particulars, and we cannot be too 
careM about the polarizabou. lest the intellectual illusion forever 
veil from us the spiritual landscape. 

When we think about it, the fauman power of thinking is the 
queerest thing ever devised by-nobody knows whom; perhaps by 
a most evil'intcfitimied and at the same time most lovingly-dis- 
posM It works in two opposite directioos, sometimes bene> 
ficialJy, but more frequently disastrauslv. The intellectual iUusion 
has starts up this world of dualities, and because of it we are made 
cognizant of the final abode whence we come and whither we re- 
but also because of it we go astray in the meantime, wander¬ 
ing from one post to another. R^son is used to refute itself^ to 
d«froy the prison erected by itself. A wedge is needed to split a 
sohd mock of wood, and to get the first one in another wedge is 
applied, and the process will have to be indefinitely repeated. 

Human life is simply a bundle of paradoxes and contradictions; 
intellection as such cannot get anything out of it; all it does is to 
become desperately muddled up with self-proposed problems. 
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Buddhist schoWs, therefore^ take up paradoxes as paradoxes aod 
describe or explain life as the distinctioD of nou-distiuction or &$ 
the discrlminatiou of non-dUcriniiiiatioft, According to the ioteUec- 
tual scheme^ the spirit world will correspond to a world of non- 
distinction and Don-discrimination, and the sense world to a world 
of distinction and discrimination. But, logically spealdngp non¬ 
distinction or non-discrimination^ when taken by itself, makes no 
Sense, because things are what they arc by being distingiuished and 
discriminated: nou-distinction or non-dfscnmination must mean 
non-existence. The spirit world is therefore non-exisient when it 
is made to stand by itself; it can exist only when it is considered 
in relation to a world of distinction. But the Buddhist coDception 
of a world of non-distinction is not a relative one but an absolute 
one; it is the one absolute world which exists by itself and does not 
require anything relative for its support. But, we may ask, is such 
an existence at Si conceivable by the human nuud? No, not intel¬ 
lectually. Hence the paradoxic^ expression, the distinction of 
non-distinction and the dlscriminatioD of non-discrimination, or, 
reversing it, the non-distinction of distinction and the non-dJscrimi- 
nation of discrimiiiation. 

Expressing it in anotiier way, we can state that life as we live it 
is the self--identi£cation of contradictions and not the unification 
or S 3 n]thesi£ing of opposites. Bed is red and not-red, hand Ls hand 
and DDt-band. When we say a thing is, it is an affirmation; when 
we say it is not, it is a negation. This is true in the world of dis- 
tinctiou, it is in the very nature of distinction that it is sO; negation 
and affirmation cannot be together all at once. But it is not so in the 
Buddhist logic of self-identity; for here negation is not necessarily 
a negation, nor is affirmation an affirmation; on the contrary, af¬ 
firmation is a negation and negation is an affirmation. This does 
not mean that negation implies an affirmation which the logician 
may develop later. With the Buddhists, there is no such implication, 
nor is there any equivocation either. This statement is a most 
straightforward one* We may call it a logic of self-identity which 
is neither unification nor synthesizing. To demonstrate the truth of 
this logiCi if a znan is a Zen master, he will hold out his hand aod 
ask, **Why is this called a hand?” When there is no answer speedily 
coming, he may pick up one of the sweets before him and say, ^T'ry 
this, my friend, it is iielicious,” Here is a distinction of non-dis¬ 
tinction. 

At the outset of this lecture, an allusion was inade to ordinary 
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a le s assumption of a spiritual world as existing along with the 
i of ssense. We now know that this assumption is at once wrong 
and not wrong. Intellectually, the separation of the two worlds is 
quite tenable; but when the two are kept separated and there is no 
interpenetration or interfusion between them, the dualism proves 
fatal because it contradicts life as it is actually lived by us. Our ex- 
perien^ is contrary to this dualistic inteirpretation. For the spiritual 
world is DO other than the sense world and the sense worfa is no 
other than the spirit w'orld. There is one completely whole worlds 
Ttereforej when I say that the spirit belongs to the world of non- 
distinction and sense to that of distinction, we have to be reminded 
of the logic of self-identity, in which the two worlds are at once 
one and not-one. This is a hard statement and most difficult to 
understand. 

The Buddhist idea of non-djstinctioii distinguished or non-dis- 
oimination discriminated no doubt transceuds our mtoUectual 
comprehension, and thereby we realise that the religious life is not 
to be apprehended by reasoning. But this does not mean that re¬ 
ligion is to be altogether put aside as not falling within the ken of 
ratiocination^ for all the talk so far earned on is based on reasoning 
whereby man attempts to give a consistent explanation of his ex¬ 
perience- Irrationality also a foim of reasoning. VVe cannot escape 
it The danger arises when experience is denied in order to put 
reason foremost, while the fact of life tells us that the latter grows 
from the former and not vice versa. Eeasoning must conform to 
life, and when there is sumethirig in life which refuses to be dealt 
with by reason^ It is the latter and not the former that has to make 
a new start- Faith lives and the intellect kills. It is for thk reason 
that religion generally assumes am antagonistic attitude toward 
r^ouing and sometiiries goes so far as to demand a summary 
disposal of lb ^ if it were an arch-enemy of rehgiom. This attitude, 
however, on the part of religion is not judicious, for it really means 
religion s surreDder to its “enemy." If one truly understood what is 
meant by nouKliscrimuiation discriminated, one would not think 
going aga^ inteUectiou per se, for mtellectiou is after aU the 
handmaid of religion, whereby we can say the latter is oriented 
towarcl its own originaJ bome^ 

What is wrong with mlellection or reasoning is that by ibs dual¬ 
ly It sets up the idea of “selT as if it were a reality lo 4jch is to 
given a speadly honored niche in the hall of human experience. 
As long as mtellectioii is confined to its proper sphere of vrork aU 
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is well, but the moment It ^teps out of it and invades a field wbicb 
does not belong to it, the outcome is disastrous. For this stepping 
out meaiis the settLdg up of the self a$ a reality, and diis is sure to 
collide with our ethical and religious valuation of human life; it 
also runs contrary to Our spiritual insight into the nature of things* 
The selfj as we all know, is the root of all evils. Every religious 
leader teaches us to get rid of this notioi^ as it erects an insur¬ 
mountable barrier between Cod and man, if the man is a Christmn; 
or it leads him, if he is a Buddhist, toward laying up a stock of 
demerit and strengthening all the time the hindrance: of kanna. 
InteUectioa for this reason is Deva* welcomed in the realm of re¬ 
ligious experience^ Indeed, we are often told to be transformed into 
a simple-hearted ignoramus;, because the truth of religion, that is, 
the spiritual truth, is revealed only to such souls. 

Buddhists often speak of the '"Great D^tb,” which means dying 
to the ordinary life, putting an end to the analyzing inteUect, or 
laying aside the idea of the self. Slay, they would say, with one 
stroke, this meddling intellect, and throw it to the dogs* This is a 
strong statement, but the idea is plain; it is to transcend the intel¬ 
lect, to go beyond the world of distinetions. For the spiritual world 
of non-aiscrimination® wiQ never open its door until the discrinu^ 

^ It may not be mniss tn note here agHin that the spiiihifl] wctld of doq- 
dirtiiictiaD and non-ducriiRinaUen has un sepamte existenE!^ ol its owil It Ii 
right here with and in this world of bfinite dlstinchons; indped, it Is 
other than thij wmld Itself. It is spoken of u if It were im Ladependent 
world traiisoemibg the bttcr; this Is because of our bifarcatiug intellect- If 
it were not for it, there would be neither distiiKtlDTi cor non^lstinctton; it 
due to the Intelleet that we divide bto two the One la which we live and move 
and have our being. 

Th* world of oou-dMlacticni may be considered as bavtng two seoses; the 
one is relative os dbthigiiished trofn the world ol dktiiictiou. aod the other 
Is absolute, where disttnetiaas of iJl lands sue erduded, and tn ihJa souse It 
Ss die One, the Absolute- To silence our ever-annoying and logic-loving b- 
telleot, Buddhists have such e^ressloos as distlivction of non-distEnctioii, or 
nou-distLnetfou of distinctioTL where distioction may be replaced if desired 
by disoimjnatkm^ 

Buddhists have fJko&ftsu for distinoUeu and fuDheisu for disctimluatloiL 
Shjfl or sa ausasa "difference^ while fun or bun ^ divide* "to cut Loto two.** 
Betsu is "sepaiatiorL.” Shab^m hss a staticaU spatial, objective, physical tp- 
wherus furihftsu is more intcHectuali logical, srubjective^ Fractica]^, 
the two terms Tnem the same thing, and here they are used ifidiffenrutly aad 
interchangeably. 
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dating mind is destroyed lo Its foundation. Ooly then takes place 
the birtli of prajnd, the iUummadng^ all-txansceDdiDg wisdonL 
Vifnaw^ that is, the disciiinmating, self-centered mind, is now en- 
iightened and becomes prajiid, which will move in its own straight 
path of non-distinction and non-discHinLnation. which 

can be idcotiEed with onr lui^nnal consdotisness, will lose its way 
if not guided by the light of prajnd in the labyrinth of interminable 
complexities. Prafiid^^ all-illuminatiiig light, however, does not ob¬ 
literate distinctjons, but makes them stand out more boldly and 
clearly in their spiritual significance, lor the self is now dead and 
sees itself reflected in the mirror of normiistinction. We must not 
think that pra^d exists in separation from v^ijndna, or vice versa. 
Separation means distinctior^ and where there is only distinctiaa 
there 15 no prcpd, and without pmiftd^ vifndna becomes muddied 
and goes astray^ Praj^ is the principle of non-discrimination iving 
underneath every form ol distmcUon and discriinination. To under¬ 
stand rids, that is, to get out of the cuWe-sac of intellechan, the 
Great Death" must, so Buddhists say^ have been experienced. 

Pnfljffn is, therefore, a knowledge that knows and yet knows not, 
an under‘Standing that does not understand, a thought that is no 
thought. It is thoughtlessness full of thoughts. It is no-mind-ness, 
not in the sense of unconsciousness, but in the sense that 


The cherry trees bloom each year in the Yoshino Mountains, 
But split the tree and tell me where the flowers aret 


Or 


Expectiiig to see her come. 

How often Lave I wandered on the beach. 

Where 1 hear no sound 

But the breeze passing through the pine needles. 


Nchmind-nessp or mindlessness, or thqughtlessness-these are 
uncouth terms, but there are no adequate English words to express 
the Buddhist notion of tfiushin ^ literally^ ^ao-mind**)» or mtifien 
(Uterally, no-thought The idea is to express the unconscious 
working of the mind, but this unconsciousness is not to be inter' 
preted^ psychologically, but on the spiritual plane where all 
traces of discursive or analyticai understanding vanish. It is 
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where our power of raLiDoinatioD reaches its limits; it is on the 
other side of consdousiiess in its broadest possible sense, including 
both the conscious and the tmoonscious. When no-mindncss is thus 
deBned, we see that real Buddhists are not treading the same path 
on which we dualisticaUy^minded people usually walk. 

Prajnd is thus aciniyaf ‘‘beyond thiiikiog*" or ""no-thinldng.*^ All 
thinking involves the disdnction of this and that, for to think means 
to divide^ to analy^Op Aeiniya^ no-thinking, means not to divide, 
that is, to pass beyond aU Intellection, and the whole of the 
Buddhist teaching revolves about this central idea of no-thoughh 
or no-thiiiking-aess, or no-mind-ness, or acintya-praf^aj showing 
that no spiritual truth could be grasped by ratiociriatioTi, 

To repeat, the spiritual world cS non-distinction and non-dls- 
cnminatiOD is not a separate existence of its own apart from the 
wT3r!d of mteUection, for if it were separate it would not be a world 
of non-distinction, and would have no vital connection with otir 
daily life. ^Vbat Buddhists strongly insist upon in their philosophy 
is the merging of the two contradictOiy terms: distinctioo and non- 
distinction., thinking and no-thinking, rationality and irrationality, 
etc. They then tell ns not to do any logical thinking about the 
merging of opposites, for as far as formal logic goes, such merging 
is the height of absurdity^ Insteadt they tell ns to experience the 
merging itself where no-thought is actually found interfused with 
all forms of thought, that is, actually to perceive the impossibility 
of consciousness itself when severed from its background of abso¬ 
lute unconsciousness—and this not psychologically but spiritually. 

To experience this truth of spiritual merging means to reoli^fi 
the irrational rationality of non-discrimination, to perceive that 
two contradictory terms are self-identical, that is, A is Not-A and 
Not-A is A. It is to become praf^ itself, where there is no dis¬ 
tinction between the subject and the object of intnitiou, and yet 
there is a dear perception of the distinction—that is, the distinction 
of non-distinction and the discrunination of non-discrinunation. It 
goes without saying that this makes no sense on the rational planer 
yet it is imperative to have a peoetrating insight into this funda¬ 
mental truth of absolute seif-identity of opposites. This msight, 
or realization, or perception, nr intuition, whatever term we may 
use, means the awakening of prerfw, the attaining of bodht or 
entightenmentp becoming the Buddha, entering into beuig 

bcm in the Pure Land^ the We^em Paradise; in the Hindu 
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philosophy it is being bora for a second timci in the New Testa¬ 
ment it is the giving up of life in order to gain it. 

To state the matter in a practical manner^ rehgion requires tis to 
put away everything that we have for some reason or other put 
upon ourselves and that does not really belong to us. We put on 
so many clothes ostensibly to keep ourselves wanu^ but really to 
make us look more than we are. We build houses on a far greater 
scale than we actually require^ because we desire to display our 
wealth Or social posihon or pohtical power. But these things are 
apwndages that do not make our real stature even one tenth of an 
incn higher. When we deeply examine our own being, we realize 
that these apwndages have after all nothing to do with iL %Vhen 
we face death, we have no time to think about them. Even what 


we consider to be our own body we feel like casting aside as not 
belonging to us. 

The spiritual ^man" is not dependent upon any form of eKtemalsp 
When taking a bath one recognizes the true man, as was once re¬ 
marked by the Empross ^Wu of the Tang dynasty when she treated 
the Buddhist monks to a bath. When there is nothing to screen one¬ 
self from Outside views one coiner to oneself. This is where we 
stand altogether free from distiactioQS and discriminatiODs. While 
the latter are not to be despised or ignored or negated, we have 
sooner or later, if we aspire to perfect enlightenment, to see our- 
sdves stripped before a spiritual mirror. To stand thoroughly 
naked, with no worldly titles, with no special rank, with no material 
accretions; to be all by oneself, to be absolutely alone—this is 

Yu u Buddha, this is where “I am before 

Abraham was " this is where one can say, ~Tat tenm asT (Thou ait 
that). 


» It i* ifitwBdng to note that Pajcil fa hu Pent^et miltes a distfaction be- 
tw™ tbr and lie nasou (£69 « teq.}, and he says that what a- 
God k not [lie leasod but the hsit, that God is fdt by the heart- 
whleh b fal^Kid tutt by the leasoii. What the reason can achieve as tha 
■art thmg IS lo reoogtaire that there b an infinity of things which are bej ond 
it The rea^ , offi™ wnsbb fa disavewfag Itself and sobmitting to feetfag, 
ttiat ^ to the heart, "which has its Teasoos which rrawn does not know,’' 
According to Buddhist phraseology, pn^na, “the heart," has its own way of 
reuonmg which is ahogethpr beytrad the demonstration or discdminatioii of 
the ”ihe reawn." The leaaon is always discriminative, and this pn- 

vents It ffam directly takfag hold of reality which has its abode in ibe werld 
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The Emperor Hanazono (reigned 1308-1318a most devout 
Buddhi^t^ once invited DaltOi the National Teacher (1282-1337) 
who founded the Daitokuji monastery in Kyoto in 1328, to a talk on 
Buddhism. When Daitd^^ properly attired in the Buddhist robe, 
appeared before the Emperor and had seated himself, the Em¬ 
peror remarked^ 

^Is it not a matter of unthinkability that the Buddha-Dharma 
(fcuppd) should face the Royal Dharma (oho) on the same level?* 
Daito replied, "Is it not a matter of unthinkability that the Royal 
Dharma should face the Buddlta-Dharma on the same level?^ 
Tlie Emperor was pleased with the reply. 

This famous mondo is most suggestive. The Buddhist authority 
(Buddha-Dhanna) here represented by Daito is the world of spirit 
or uon-distincUon in its aosolute sense, and the royal or civil 
authority (Royal Dharma) is the world of distinction. So long as 
we live in tlie dual world of distinction, we must obey its laws, A 
tree Is not a bamboo and a bambiw is not a treci the mountain is 
high and rivers flow; the willow is green and the flower is red. In 
the same way, where social order obtains, the master is master and 
the subject is subject. Daifo was a subject and bad therefore to sit 
below the Emperor; and the Emperor's remark was made with 
this in mind. Inasmuch as we stay in the world of the Intel!ect we 
cannot allow the intrusion of the non-thinking, irrational spirit. 
And as the Emperor was living in a world of distinctioa, he could 


df non-diffttnetLon. Pascal says. Faith £i & gjfl of 

Cod; do ncHt believe that we said it was a gift of reawning" Faith is the 
taking hold of realitv^ by non-dLscrimination. Bnddhtits would say, Pascals 
"faith" cir ‘“spiritual insight* corresponds to thqir perfect efilighlenTnenl. What^ 
bowever> nmsl decidedly distinguishes the Buddhist way of thinling frtwii lha 
Christian is that Buddhists reg^ "the reason" &s not diffetenl from "the 
heart," but as growing from the heart and tdenUcnl witli the heart, and 
fufthfr that fliis self-ldcnUly of reason and heart does not pm ent each 
functioning in its Dwn way—the TeRSon os the instnunent of demfOnsliationi 
and discriniinalioii and the heart as the organ of ifituiUnn. The Christians 
would say that “God made Himself man to unite Himself to man."' This being 
so. Cod Is now in man arvd man is in God, Cod h man and man Is God, yet 
Cnd is God aird moji is man. This Is the greatest religious mysEery, the pro- 
Roundest philosophical pajadme, the diseriminatioo of non-discriniinalioEi and 
the ncHi-discTimination ^ dis^immation^ which constitutes the Buddhist logie 
of lelfddentity. 
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naturally not recognize the existence of a world above his own, 
and Daito must stand below the Emperor. But Daito’s mission here 
was to make the Emperor have an insight into the spirit world, 
and as long as the Emperor stayed with his own point of view he 
would never he able to see how the world of non-distinction coidd 
break through into the world of drstinetion and there claim its 
place. As Zen students would say, Daito took the Emperor's 
weapon away from him and used it against him. The Emperor was 
awakened. He realized that the Royal Dhaima belonged only to 
the world of distinction, and that it owed its authority to the aJl- 
pervading and at the same time all-annihilatiag presence of the 
Absolute Dbarma. 

^s most thoroughgoing interfusion, as it were, of distinction 
and non-distinctioii is impossible to understand if one stays on the 
place of reason and rationality. It is a world of the unthinkable, 
actntya, only revealed to the spirit. The Emperor’s remark came 
out of a world of distinction, and his unthinkabllitv did not go be¬ 
yond it; whereas Daito took his position in the world of absolute 
non-distinction and his unthinkability, therefore, was not in the 
same catepry as the Emperor's, Both used the same term, but in 
were poles apart So we can see that eL'ery word has 
a double meaning, rational and irrational, intellectual and spiritual 
differential and non-differential, relative and absolute; and it is 
for this reason that Buddhism is said to be very difficult to undei- 
stand; but once awakened to the spiritoal truth of distinction not 
ciistingiiished. one will find one's sailing quite eas\' even over the 
torbulent waters of thought. Daito’s retort must have to a certain 
extent enlightened the Emperor, for he continued to allow Daito 
to sit on the same level with him. 

On another occasion, when the Emperor had an interview with 
Daito the tnaster^ he asked^ 

■'\Vlw is he who remains companionless within the ten thousand 
mijags:^ 

This is a reference to the Absolute which defies analvsis and 
has none facing it. If the Emperor had really understood'the last 
he had with the master, he would not have asked this. 
EvTdently he still had something in his mind which did not give 
him complete satisfaction; he needed further enlightenment The 
^ter, however, did not give him a direct answer, so to speak, hut 
standing on the same level with his august questioner, that is. still 
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in the world of distmctioDp he just moved a fan m his hand and 
said, 

'"I long enjoy being bathed in the Imperial breexe."* 

Here is a poetical allusion to the soft, relajdng spring breeze 
whid:! we all enjoy in the same way as peace-lo\ing people do the 
wise government of a spiritufllly-minded mler. By the use of his 
fan^ Daitd symbolized the spring breeze of the Absolute, and a 
state of spiritual tranquillity and relaxation issuing therefrom^ and 
ascribed it to the Imperial grace. But where is the Absolute which 
stands w ithout companion? The Emperor is an absolute, Daito i$ 
another^ and the present lecturer even a third; $0 many absolutes 
and yet all one in the Absolute. Distinebon Is non^Lstinction and 
non-distinction is distinction. 

The fundamental idea of Buddhism is to pass beyond the 
world of opposites, a world built up by intellectua] distinctions and 
emotional defilements^ and to realize a spiritual world of iion- 
distinction, which involves achieving an absolute point of view. 
Yet the Absolute is in no way distinct from the world of dlscrimi- 
uation, for to think so would be to place it opposite the discriminat¬ 
ing mind and so create a new duality. \\^en we speak of an 
absolute, we are apt to think that^ being the denial of opposites, it 
must be placed In opposition to the discriminating mind. But to 
think so is in fact to lower the Absolute into the world of opposites^ 
necessitating the conception of a greater or higher absolute which 
\^all contain both. The Absolute, in brief, is in the world of 
opposites and not apart from it This is apparently a contradic¬ 
tion, and can never he understood so long as we stay in a world of 
distinction. To go beyond this world will not help, nor to stay in it 
either. Hence the intellectual dilemma from which we all struggle 
in vain to escape. 

This fruitlessness was pointed out by Daito the master, who, 
remaining silent on the main issue, simply moved his fan and 
poetically referred to the Imperial virtue. Daito wasted no time 
in attempting to convince the Emperor by argumentation, for he 
knew that whatever understanding one could have of the truth 
must come from life itself as we all live it, including ev'en the 
august personage himself^ and not from merely discoursing upon 
the Absolute. Daito purposely evaded touching upon the subject 
of the companionless one whom the Emperor wished personally 
to interview. He had no desire to lead the Emperor along the ordi- 
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nmy route of reasaniiig; the compEtniooless one must remain 
companiionlesj^ that is, beyond distmctions and dj$criminaUons, 
and yet persistently with them and in them. To demonstrate this 
Daito resorted to a most effective gesture: the Absolute, the com- 
panionless one, not only moved with the master's fan, but is the 
master and the Emperor and everything else. 

From this it is evident that in order to understand Buddhism, 
and in fact ^ religion, we must go beyond the domain of the ia- 
teliMt. The intellects function is to discriminate this from that, to 
divide the one into two; therefore, when the one is demanded and 
not the two, something else must operate to take hold of it. Yet 
tl^ one is conceivable only when it is associated with the two, 
while this association does not mean that the one stands against 
or is conditioned by the two, in wluth case the one will no more 
Iw an absolute one but one of the two. The one must be found in 
me iwo, wi^ the two, and yet beyond the two, that is to say, non- 
distinction is in dishnction and distinction in non^distinction. To 
state the point more directly and precisely, distinction is non-dis- 
tmction and non-distinclion is distinction. This is not the denial of 
the intellect or the stoppage of reasoning, but it attempts to reach 
fte foundation of it by means of negation-affirmation. It is by this 
double process only that the intellect can transcend itself, for 
without this transcendence the intellect can never liberate itself 
from the contradictions It weaves out of its own body, fn terms of 
Christian experience, we can say that this is living in Christ by 
d^ng to Adam or it is Christ's rising from the dead. Paul says: 

£ LChrist be not lison^ then is our preachiriE vain^ and vour 
faito is also vain (I Cor. 15:14). One must die before one can rise, 
and this rising is acceptable by faith and not by reasoning. The 
merging of contradictions, the self-identity of distinction and non- 
distinction, is achieved by faith, which is personal experience, the 

^jng of the ("the eye of transcendental wis¬ 

dom ), the thinking of the unthinkable. 


According ^ Eckhart, on “Tnie Hiring." "Tho eye with which I see Gad 
hr the ^ with whkh i«s The profnactikfu is this kind of eye. 
„ has w particular reality « Us object gf *i^t; when it Is sairi to 

^ “ 

F.-V^ ^ ivn*eing and its no-seeing is s«ioe, Savs 

God 5 eye is 00* eye. and one sight, and one knowledge. 
t» il. j I ° speak of seolag in a world of dlscrimiiMiticin, the met 
Kb up th* dmlBm of the se«r and the object seen; the one Is distinctly 
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Prince Shotoku {Prinoe R$geti1; 590-622)^ the founder of H5r- 
yuji Temple at Nara, wrote commentaries on three Mahayana 
Sutras: the SaddhaTma-pui}4^^^, ths and the ^rimala. 

It is noteworthy that in all of them the unthinkability of Buddhist 
experience is insisted upon. In the Snmald, the feithdgata-garbhfl 
(“Matrix of Tathagatahood") is described as being buried in in¬ 
numerable deBIements, yet as remaiiiiiig beyond their control. The 
tathdgiUa-^aTbha is the pure* unde&l^ spiritual world of non- 
cliscrLmination, while the defiling world is that of thought and 
differentiation. That these two are in tlieir nature separate and 
cannot be merged is self-evident as fax as the human way of 
thinking £5 concerned; yet the sutras dedare that the pure and the 
defiled are found dissolved in the g<iri?fiOp while the gdtbhs itself 
remains uncentaminated. This is really beyond the bounds of think- 
ability. But when the self-identity of distinction and non-dis¬ 
tinction is understood^ the garbha as the field where purity and 
defilement display themselves each in its own form of existence 
will be understood. This understandingt let it be remembered, is 
not on the plane of intellection, but on the spiritual piano, and it 
is generally known as failli. The question of faith and knowledge is 
sometimes quite a puzzling one, because most of ns fail to sound 
the depths of Our spiritual life^ which boiong$ to the realm of 
aciniya, the unthinkable. It is a Buddha w^ho recognizes another 
Unless our insight reaches the same level as that of the Buddha, 
the teaching of the Srimaia remains forever a sealed book. 

Christian experience, as far as I can see, teaches the same thing; 
the Buddhist unthinkable corresponds to divine revelatiou, which 
is something supernatural and superrational and altogether beyond 


sepamted frorn tlie other. If not for this dualisxn, oo SMing can take plaw in 
ihL liiTprld of oppofltn^ of jfcsc and inteilectr But this is dct the way to Per¬ 
fect Enlightenment which b«]on,jp to the world of pon-iiiscriiiiiiiatlfMi where 
ibfdei the Absolute One all by Itself. The opening of the means 

one *5 corning fnlo the presence of this Absoliite, that is to say. it is wher* “tny 
eve and Cod s eve s one eve.*^ Here seeing is no-seeing; a disttnctlon there is 
between ”my eye^ and “Cod’s nonetheless ihetc is no dlstincHon be¬ 

cause they are “one eve-** This absolute ”o'ne eye" Is a colorless one, and for 
this reason it discerra all color. “If my eye is to discem color, it must itself 
be hw hom all cokirT The pna/flflMibMi Is of noTi-discrimlnatioii, hence its 
discrimioatioii pf all particular entities. When discrimination is not dls- 
erhninaUng and vet discriminating, we hav* Perfect Enlightenment. 
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the human power of thinkability. This revelation will never com^ 
to us Os long as we are bound up by the chaiD of logical reasoD' 
ablcuess. Cod will never reveal Himself in minds stuGEed with 
rationalistic ideas; it is not that Ho dislikes themp but that He is 
simply beyond them. He is ever disposed to appear before us, but 
it is we ourselves who shun Him. In tmtb, divine revelation is not 
to be sought by our own efforts; it comes upon us by itself^ of its 
own accord. God is always in u^ and with us, but we by means of 
Our human, imdeistanding posit Him outside uSp. against us, as 
opposing us^ and esierdse our InteUectual power to the utmost to 
take hold of it. The revelation* howeverp will take place only when 
this human power is really exhausted* has given up all its selfish¬ 
ness and ideas of distinction. 

Strangely enough^ but in one sense most naturally* we 
Buddhists as well as Ghristians* living as we do on the plane of the 
intellect, submit everything to intellectual test and domination, 
and reject as unworthy of consideration all which the intellect fads 
to understand. In our folly we treat Buddhism in the same way as 
C^tians do their religion, but sooner or later we are all bound to 
pi<k up what we cast away and place it on the spiritual altar of our 
heing. For whether we realizfi it or not* it was there all the time* 
that is* in the undiscriminating matrix of Tathagatahood. When it 
comes to itself, the entire world with all its uglin^s and defilement 
undesuableness wiU be seen as revealing the glory of Goi 
the bnd sings, we know it transmits Gods voice. When the 
Buddha held out a golden flowerp MahaksLwapa smiled Why? Be- 
cau^ bo^ were in Gods Pure Land, which is ours as weU as 
Amida s. In this Land no words are needed* all conceptualization 
vanishes, far who knows, knows. 

The Em^ror Goyozei (reigned 15S6-1616) wrote a poem on 


Smilmg eyebtnws are opened 
Is it cherry ar peach blftSspin? 

Who does not kncnv ? 

Yet nobf^iy knoll's. 

From the viewpotot of non-distinction nobody knows, yet every¬ 
body knows. The flower is offered and somebody smiles. Ap- 
pare^ly no comniuDicadon has passed, but something must have 
passed between the two minds, something lying beyond the 
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borderLiiid of ratioeliiatiotL For smile wrs nol an 

ordinary one suck tts we on the pltme of di^diiLiioa often exchange- 
it tiiint? out of tlie deepHjsl recesses ol Jiis nature, where he and 
Buddha aiid all the test ol the audience move and have their being. 
No words are needed when tiiis is reached ^ A direct insight across 
the abyss of human undcrstaiKliiig is indicated. Our smiles are sense 
bound and on the surface ol our consciousness; they are like 
bubbles^ they come and go, but Kasyapa s smile is the singing of 
tlie bird, die blossoming ol the cherry, die rustling of a breeze 
tlirough the autumn leaves, the murmuring of the waters along 
the svindiug mountain stream. "Do you wish to know the way to 
enlightenment?^ A Zen master kicked the dog and it yelped* 
Where tliere is uuderstandmg no comment is needed* but where 
there is no understanding no amount of UTgument is convincing. 

To think this Unthinkable, to open die secret of eidsteiice* to 
escape from die prison of rationalit)^ to pass beyond the field of 
opposites, and to rise to the higher point of view, it is imperative 
to have an insight into timelcssness of time which abo involves 
spac'clessncss of space. After repeatedly teaching that "how* ever 
much wc try to measure Buddba-knnwlcdge by means of thought 
we can never succeed,"* the Saddhanrui-pundanka goes on to 
state in the "Chapter on Longevity”; "In the immeasurably long 
past I obtained my Buddhahood* and 1 have been living here 
for an incalculably long period of dme,! am immortal."* According 
to history* however* Sakyamuni attained enlightenment at 
Biiddhagaya on the Nairanjafril River more than twentj-five cen- 
turies agOp when he was thirty-five. Ignoring this fact, he declares 
in the sutm that his enlightenment took place hundredis of thou¬ 
sands of kalpas ago, and tnat he has been preaching on the Vulture 
Mountain ever since. Indeed he is still there, preaching in the same 
old woy» surrounded bv hundreds of thousands of his discipleSt 
and we can hear him even in these faraway islands of Japan, 

The hvo statements are obviously oontradictory as any of tis can 
see: That S^yamum after his enlightenment preached on Mount 
Vulture some twenty-five centuries ago; and that his enlighten- 
meut took place even before be appeared among us* and he is still 
preaching on the mount so vigorously that w'e can all hear it even 
now. Contradictions of this sort abound through every phase of 
our life, not only intellectual hut ernotional as well. In the latter 
ease contradictions appear as fears, worries, vesations, and so on. 
Our emotianal life is so mised up with the intellectna] that w^e can- 
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not separate the one from the other^ for life is one through and 
through. The intellect lies dormant without the instigation of the 
emotions, and the latter becomes altogether muddled when not 
backed by the former^ An Intellectual clarification purged of aU its 
dilemmas helps the mind to become calm and content, being in 
harmouious relation with its environmeuL When the darification 
attains this stage^ it is known as enlightenment, which is thinking 
the Unthinkable, discriminating the Undiscrimi Dated, and the up¬ 
heaving of the Absolute Into consciousness. This is also known as 
a state of fearlessness which issues from the great com¬ 

passionate heart of Kwannon, Avalokite^ara. 

The problem of the self-identity of contraries has ever been 
the great problem for all thinking minds, for all philosophers and 
religious people, Buddhists have also valiantly and in a most 
characteristic manner grappled with it, and have come to a definite 
solution of it in their doctrine of dciniya, of no-thought or mindless* 
ness, which, positively stated, is the opening of the or 

plunging into the bottomless abyss itself^ as Zen Buddhists would 
say. The solution^ however, is in one sense no solution at all, for 
the Unthinkable remains forever unthinkable, lying 

beyond the ken of logic and intellection. Especially widi Zen 
Buddhists, they do not go any further than merely stating the con¬ 
tradiction as it stands. Tliey call a spade a noTspade, heaven not- 
heaven. Cod, not-God. When asked why, they would say: Cod is 
God, a spade is a spade, heaven is heaven; and they would make 
no attempt to explain these contradictory statements. The Buddhist 
teaching as expounded in the Vinmlaklrfi^ one of the three Maha- 
yana sutras commented upon by Prince Shotoku, is full of such 
contradictions. In truth, the Buddhist soluUcm of the great prob¬ 
lem of life consists in not solving it at all, and they contend that 
the not-solving is really the solving. 

^Vhen the Master Daito saw the Emperor Godaigo (reigned 
1318^1339) who was another student of Zen, the master said. 

We were parted many thousands of kalpas ago, yet we have not 
been separated even for a moment. We are facing each other all 
day long, yet we have never met. 


H^e we have the same idea as expressed bv S%amuni himself 
in the Sflddtomta-puntkiifea mentioned before. In spite of the 
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historical fact that he attained enlighteninent near Buddhngaya 
at a definite moment of time, he says that he was fully enlightened 
wen before the world was created. The historical fact of his eo- 
lightenment is a record which time-minded make with the in- 
tellect^ because the intellect likes to divide, and cuts time into 
years and days and hours, and constructs history, whereas time 
itself underlying history know'S no sudi human artificial cuttings. 
We are living partly in this time-space-conscious history but es¬ 
sentially in hi^iy-transcendirtg time-space. Most of us would 
recognize the first but not the second phase of their life. Daito the 
master here wishes to remind the Emperor of this most funda¬ 
mental experience. Hence his paradoxical proposition. (As with 
Buddhists "“Here" is and '*Now'’’ is “Here," the Idea de¬ 

veloped in regard to time also applies to space,) 

The fact that the master and die Emperor were facing each other 
is a fact based upon the concept of time os infinitely divisible. But 
from the po£ut of view which is only possible in the realm of non- 
discrimination, where no dividing of time takes place and no ra¬ 
tional calculation is possible, historicjil facts have no signtticance. 
In other words, '"You and I have never been in each other's presence 
even for a moment through all etemitj^‘" and yet ""we have never 
been separaledr“ Or, expressed conversely^ “*1 have been with you 
all day long, but have never entered your presence,* The master is 
viewing tl^gs from his non-discriminntive point of view, w^hich 
the Emperor was at first unable to understand. None of these things 
are understandable %vhen given to the judgment of our everyday 
experience as dominated by rationalization. Buddhists must learn 
to disregard those "facts" so called as happening in time history , 
if they desire to attain enlightenment and to be with S^yamuni 
on Mount Vulture. 

The reason we are annoyed in our daily life and unable to escape 
from its annoyances is due to the inability of our Intellect to go 
beyond itself. Here, then, is a nerd for a major operation to sever 
the knots of the intellect. A moimtain is not a mountain and a 
river is not n river; vet a mountain is a mountain and a dver is a 
river. Negation is afiirmation and affirmation is negation. Nor is 
this a mere plav on words. When it is so underslocd. it is still on 
the plane of intellection, and we shnll never be able to get away 
from the s idous drcle. And as long as we are in it we shall never 
be out of the cycle of transmigration* Therefore, we must admit 
that all the fears and vexations and anxieties of life are due to our 
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failure to dive boldly and straightforwardly into the center of our 
being, and then to rise out of it on the plane of distinedou where 
the problems which have harassed us no more exist. The diving and 
rising, however, are not two separate acts; they are one, the 
diving is rising and the rising Is diving. Buddhists are thus exhorted 
to strive not to be tied by words and other products of intellection, 
but to view all problems from the higher plane where no words 
are ever spoken, where there is only the showing of the flowers 
and the smiting of Mahakasyapa. Yet words are needed to tran¬ 
scend words, and intellection h needed to rise above the intellectp 
except that this rising must not be made in a dualistic or '"escapist" 
sen$o» for no such escape is here possible. 

We are now in a position to say something about karma. Human 
sufl^ering is due to our being bound in karma, for all of iis, as soou 
bom, carry a heavy burden of past karma^ which is, 
therefore, part of our very existence. In Japan the term is con- 
u^ted with bad deeds, and evil people are spoken of as bearing 
the karma of the past^ But the original meaning of the term is 
action^ and human acts are valued as goody bad, or indifferent. 
In this sense^ human beings are the only beings which have karma. 
All others move in accordance with the laws of their being, but it is 
human beings alone that can design and calculate ana are con¬ 
scious of themselves and of their doings^ We humans are the sole 
self-couscioiis animals, or, as Pascal says, "thinking reeds ” From 
diinkin^ from thinking consciously^ we develop the facultv of see- 
ingj designing, and planning beforehand, which demonstrates that 
we are free, aud not always bound by the ^inevitable huvs' of 
Xahire. Karma, therefore, which is Che ethical v aluation of our 
aets> is found only in human beings, and in fact as soon as we enter 
the world our karma is attached to us. 

Not Only are we wrapped up in our karma but we know the fact 
that we are so wrapp^ up, ft may be better to say that we are 
ka^a, karma is ourself; moreover, we are all conscious of this fact, 
and yet this very fact of our being aware of the karma bondage is 
the spiritual privilege of humanity. For this privilege, implying 
freedom, means our being able to transcend karma. But we must 
rememf^T that with freedom and transcendence there comes re- 
sponsibllity as w^ell as struggle; and the struggle as an outcome of 
freedom means suffering. The value of human life indeed lies in 
this capability for suffering; where there is no suffering resulting 
from our consdousness of karmic bondage tliere Ls no power of 
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attaining fpiritnal e^cperietice, and thereby reaching the field of 
non-distinction. Unless we definitely make up our minds to suffer 
we cannot enjoy the special spiritual privilege granted to us human 
beings. We must full use of it, and, accepting the karma 
bondage as far as it extends, resolutely face all forms of suffering 
and thereby qualify fluiselves for transcending them^ 

With the problem of karma we again encounter a contradiction, 
this more serious because it Involves life Itself; it is the contradic¬ 
tion of life and death. As long ns \vc remain In the domain of inteU 
lection we may put it aside for a while as not concerning us very 
vitally. But when the question concerns life in its most fundamental 
sense^ we cannot dispose of it lightly, [f karma is human life Itself, 
and there is no way to be free from it except by being deprived of 
life, which means self destruction, how can there be any kind of 
emancipation? And without emancipation there is no spiritual life. 
We cannot be eternally suffering, how^ever be the present fate of 
humanity. Just to be conscious of karma means no more than 
throwing ourselves into hell-fire. God w'ould not visit u|.x»n us this 
form of punishment however bad we may be. Is there not, after 
all, something in our recognition of karma which will lift us from 
it? But this is obviously a case of self-contradiction. \Ve find our¬ 
selves plunged headlong into an ever-rotating whirlpool of human 
destiny. 

The karma contradiction, as long as it is a conbradictian, must 
be solved in the same way os Its intellectual counterpart- The in¬ 
tellectual contradiction was solved when w^e entered the realm of 
non-distinctions so the karma contradiction is to be solved by en¬ 
tering the realm of no-korma. Where Is this? U is where we became 
conscious of karma as underlving all human activities. This con¬ 
sciousness points to the way of liberation. The human privilege of 
self-judgment or self-appraisement is also the key to self-deliver¬ 
ance. Just because we are conscious of ourselves and know how to 
evaluate our deeds, we are permitted to have a glimpse into a 
realm where no such human judgment avails., that is> where karma 
is merged into no-karma and no-karma Into karma. 

To put the matter in another form, as long as we are human, we 
cannot escape from karma, for we are karma, and the latter will 
follow us wherever w^e go, like our own shadow; but because of 
this we are able to escape from It, that is, to transcend It, Ordinarily, 
we are constantly imder the oppressive consciousness of karma 
bondage, and this fact we express in the form of the spiritual urge 
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to rise above ourselves or to approach Cod by perfecting or purify- 
idg Ourselves^ if that is possible^ Rationally speakings being merely 
conselous of karma bondage may not be more than a state of con¬ 
templation; but in our heart we feel that the consciousness is far 
more deeply seated, and rases out of our inmost self which is some¬ 
how related to somelhing beyoiid itself* Our struggle with karmat 
We feel, is dictated by this Unthinkable, for the contemplation itself 
is no more than the reflection of iL If it were not for this fact we 
should have no urge, no struggle* no suffering, no aflliction of any 
kind. The consciousness of karma is thu$ always found linked with 
the urge; without this urge in the human heart there would be no 
karma consciousness in our minds, and therefore we know that 
karma is connected with no-karma. It is in fact no-karma which 
So persistently presses itself into the domain of karma, making the 
latter feel, as it were, unea^ and annoyed. This is the reason why 
I say that the being conscious of karma bondage most assuredly 
paves the way to transcending it; the very fact of our intense 
spiritual sulfering is the promise that we can eventually rUe above 
it* From the viewpoint of Buddhist experience, the suffering is 
the transcending, karma is no-karma. 

The conscious ness of karma bondage and the effort to shake it 
off manifest themselves as prayer. Prayer, logicsilly speaking, is 
anotJier form of contradiction, for it refuses to follow obediently 
the course of nature; In this it is altogether human. Animals have 
no prayer; angels and gods have no prayer either. Man alone prays 
because he is conscious of his impotence to rise above himself,, and 
yet he urgently desires it. As far as Nature is concerned $he pur¬ 
sues her nwTi way, regardless of human desires, aspirationSj or am¬ 
bit inns. She kills us when the body has run its course of continue 
ance* she punishes us with all kinds of illness when w^e go out of 
the path prescribed by her. In this respect she is relentless. But 
from the human point of view we ferv^ently pray for the recovery 
of the diseased even when our medical or scientific knowledge tells 
us that it is absolutely impossible. It may be a human weakness, 
even human folly, but it is certainly humLm nahire to feel sad and 
disteessed at the sight of our fellow-beings going through tortures 
and other form^; of pin for the relief of which we are utterly help¬ 
less. The only thing we can do in these circumstances is to pray. 
To pray to what or to whom? We do not know, yet we pray, that is 
to say, we desire to see the course of nature reversed-and this is 
not necessarily based on egoisbc impulses. This is decidedly frra- 
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tionaU and it is for this very reason that 1 say that prayer opens the 
way to the spiritual life^ and Onally places us in the daiuain where 
Icarma is no-karma and no-karma is karma. 

To repeat; karma oppresses us all the time, yet all the time we 
strive to rise above it. This striving, this impulse to transcend 
karma, is$ues directly from our spiritual nature. Prayer, therefore, 
which is another name for the urge, constitutes the essence of the 
religious life. Prayer apparently does not add much to humanity, 
but whatever little it does, it brings out the most vital factor In the 
structure of human nature. For it is* after all prayer which will 
shake off every possible piece of contamination attached to the 
human heart* and make it thoroughly purCi thoroughly free from 
karma consciousnesis. The heart thus emerging out of karma is no¬ 
karma itselh But here is the one thing we must not forget* that tiie 
heart identifying itself with no-karma never remains in that state; 
for the heart that is no-karma is not ihc human heart. The hearty as 
soon as it attains the state of no-karma, comes back to itself and 
begins to feel every suffering belonging to human nature. This 
heart is at once karma and no-karma in a perfect state of self- 
identity. 

The noted Buddhist declaration that life is pain or suffering 
(dti/ik/m) must not be understood as a message of pcssimisrrL That 
life is pain is a plain statement of fact* and all our spiritual ex¬ 
perience, Buddhist or Christian, starts from this fact. In fact, the 
so-called ^iritual experience is no more than the experience of 
pain raiseri above mere sensation. Those who cannot feel pain can 
never go beyond themselves, .\ll religious-minded people are suf¬ 
ferers of life pain. The Buddha, says Vimalaklrtip is sick because 
all sentient beings are sick. When we are surroiinded by sickness 
on all sides, how can we, if spiritually disposed, be free from being 
sick? The heart of the Compassionate One always beats with those 
of his fellow-beings* sentient and non-sentientr 
The dissolution of karma bondLige, we can sec now, consists in 
a^pting it as a fact of life experience, but with the knowledge 
that the bondage does not really touch our inmost being, which is 
above all forms of dualism. This is expressed in the Buddhist lode 
of self-identity by saying that karma is no-k^irma and no-karma is 
karma. Where dualism holds good* this logic docs not apply though 
in truth dualism is only possible on the assumption of the truth of 
the logic of self-identity . Buddhism* therefore, upholds the logic 
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of selHdeatity as absolutely necessajr^' for the uoderstiding of 
its teachJiig^ which is the attainment of Btiddhahood. 

To divide the work of the iateUecty and where intellection pre¬ 
vails there is always a dualism. But as it i$ this duahsm which 
weaves the net of karma aacl catches us unawares^ Buddhism is 
msisteat on doing away with intellection; but what is most import¬ 
ant here, as I have repeatedly said* is to remember that Buddhism 
rejects intellectioa and all its complications* not unconditionally, 
but with this reservation* that it g^ins its proper functioning 
only after it is thoroughly purged o£ illusions and presumptionSj 
that is* after it dies to itself. 

One of the illusions which die intellect sets before itself is that 
it is freei that it can choose. By cutting up a seamless piece of cloth 
called life into several parts, the intellect tries to examine them, 
thinking that they can be pieced together and then the original 
reproducedH This dividing and piecing together it claims to be its 
privilege, its enjoyment of freedom. But nothing is more ruinous 
than this to the proper status of intellection in the scheme of human 
life. For the intellect is not free by nature; its power to divide is 
really the power to kill LLselfn The intellect gains its freedom only 
when this Idllmg of itself is accomplished. The choice of alterna¬ 
tives is not freedom in its real sense; to be free one must not be 
hampered in any possible way or in any possible sense; freedom 
means absolute independence. Now for the intellect, analysis, with 
its counterpart synthesis, is its life; but this analyzing ani synthe- 
sizicig means self-limitation* because the work requires something 
to work upon as well as someone who works, intellection is putting 
one thing against another, which is opposition, and opposition is 
self-restriction* giving up independence and freedom- Whatever 
heedom the intellect may enjoy in choosing one thing out of many, 
it is a limited freedom and not an absolute one. And if it is nol an 
absolute one, the spirit can never feel rested and happy with itself^ 
It is the Buddhist logic of self-identity that can give to the spirit 
what it desires by transcending dualism and all its consequent 
issues. 

It is thus most decidedly not the intellect or reason which makes 
us free from the bondage of karma consdousness^ All that the 
inteUect does toward spiritual liberatioD is dmt it foreshadows, 
however faintly* the image of freedom, whereby the heart is some!'- 
how encouraged, though it cannot yet clearly see the way to its 
own liberatioD. 1 have said here “encouraged,* but it may be 
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better to say that the heart is all the more depressed: it sees some¬ 
thing ahead and is yet utterly unable to locate it exactly. This 
feeling on the part of the Unconscious is reflected in the intellect,, 
which will now exert all its powers in sotvmg the problem of 
“thinking the Unthinkable^** 

A serious quesdou presents itself now. When karma is identifled 
with no-karma and the distinction between good and bad is on- 
nihilated, does this not mean moral anarchy and the disorganization 
of human society? Buddhism itself will no more be, along with 
its logic of self-identity. When there is no karma, good, bad, or 
indiEerent, there will be no moral agent who is to be held re¬ 
sponsible for his deeds. The doctrine oF karma is, according to 
Buddhism, the doctrine of the moral law of causation, meaning a 
moral order in human society. The physical wrorld collapses when 
causation is taken away. So with the moral world; it requires that 
good deeds add to the happiness oF the whole community^ in¬ 
cluding the individual agent himself, whereas bad deeds detract 
so much from it, and hurt the other people in ever>' possible way. 
Buddhists naturally regard this teaching of “morai causation"^ as 
the most essential for their daily guidance^ spiritual as w^ell os 
moral, and when this is denied there will be no Buddhism left ro 
spite of its logic of self-identity. Is it possible to say this in our 
practical life, that where there is no Buddhism we really have 
Buddhism? This omoiints to ^yiug that life denied is life asserted, 
or that committing suicide is living a full life. According to the logic 
of self-identity, the contradiction may really be no-contradiction; 
hut how can we apply this statement to our everyday life and be 
happy in the best sense of the term? We may glibly talk about no 
karma, no causation, no life, to our heart s content, but should we 
make any pragmatic sense out of this evidently nonsensical diction? 
This will be me point now occupyitig our attention. 

When Hyakujd Ekai, one of the most noted Zen masters of the 

^ By "morat cmsitDcn” BuEMkists mtan tHat & deed, good or bad, or 
tadiffercnl, brings its own result on the doer. Cood people ore happy and bad 
tmes imhflppy. But in most cases "happiness'' is understood nut fn its znoml or 
Spiritual sense but in the sense oF maierial prosperity, soda! position, or polit¬ 
ical inHujeace. For tostance^ Idngshlp is considered the reward of anes having 
Faithfully pnrctiood the ten deeds ol goodness. II one meets a Crape deatki 
he Is thought to have oummitted something bad in his post ev'en when 
he ^ight have spent a blameless Hie in the present one. 
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Tang dynasty! hsd one day fiolsfehed his proaching^ an old man 
who regularly attended lij$ sermons came to him and said^ "io the 
days of Ka^apa-Buddha, irmumerable kalpas ago^ I lived here on 
this mountain, and one day a student asked me, 'Does an en¬ 
lightened man fall into cause-effect [i.e.^ moral causation ] or not?" 
I answered^ 'No/ and for this answer 1 have lived in the form of a 
wild fox ever since. Will you give the proper answer that 1 may 
be freed from this fox form? Etoes an enlightened man fall into 
cause-effect or iwt?*^ 

The master answered, *He does not ignore® cause-effect/' The 
fox man was enUghtened and bherated. Next day the master per¬ 
formed a funeral service for the fox form left behind by the old 
man. 

The meaning of the story is this: The enlightened man allows the 
law of causation, moral or physical* to take its course, that is+ he 
submits himself to it, he does not sever himself from it, he does 
not make any distinction between it and himself, he becomes it, 
he is it. When Hyakojo says that the enlightened man does not 
obscure cause-effect, he means what I have stated herc^ The old 
man* on the contrary,, had the law separated from him, he thought 
there was an cKternal agent known as cause-effect or causation, 
and this visited him according as he was good or bad. He did not 
realize that he himself was the moral agent as well as the law, that 
the law was inherent in the deed, that he was the lawmaker him¬ 
self. So he thought that being enlightened meant severing himself 
from the kw, putting it away from him* so that it will no more 
touch him. This was ”not falling into cause-effect," he reasoned- 
But Hyakujo was the upholder of self-identity while the old man 
was a dualkt. 

Briefly stated* man may be con^pared to a geometrical point 
where three lines converge or intersect: physical-natural, intellec¬ 
tual-moral, and spirihjal. The point, man, may he conscious of all 
three* hut not to the same degree of intensity and coordination. 
Dualists, including all the people in our common life^ strongly and 
almost one-sidedly emphasize the inteilectual-moral life at the ec- 
pense of the spiritual. The result is that they cannot entirely give 
themselves up to their physical-natural life, nor can they com¬ 
pletely ignore the claims the spiritual makes on them. They stand 
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midway, turning sometimes this way and sometimes the other way* 
This wavering is a source of constant vexation and uneasiness. Yet 
they cannot go over to the spiritual tine because it is the dualists' 
destiny to Stay On the line they have first chosen. In spite of this 
fact, however, there is a persistent urge impelling the Intellect to 
transcend itself. The urge means the intellect's leaving its own line 
and going over to the spLiituiiL This is committing suicide on the 
part of the intellect, but it is required of it The transference is to 
be executed in the most resolute manner, as is quite evident from 
the nature of the case. But this process of transference, properly 
speaking, i$ not a process from one stage to another, that is, 
One that can be traced step after step spatially and temporally. For 
the very^ moment the intellecluahmoral line is abandoned, one 
finds oneself on the spiritual there is no gradation, nu scaled pro- 
gression, but a leap^ an abrupt transference, a discrete ^^ontimnty^ 

The iutellectuahmoral line cannot fall back on the physical- 
moraJ because it has diverted itself from it and this diversion is its 
characteristic mark. It is the spiritual line that can revert to the 
physicahnatural, making the latter acquire a new significance in 
human hfe. The spiritual may appear to some people to be going 
even so far as to identify itself with the physfcalmatural. What 
distiiiguishes the latter most conspicuously is its passivity, its ab¬ 
solute submission to the law of cause-effect. When a terrific storm 
sways over the woods, the trees break down, and havoc is left be¬ 
hind. The broken ones do not complain;, nor do the dcslractive 
forces feel elated. Both are simply following supreme commands 
of Nature. There is something akin to it in our spiritual life. The 
divine will, so cailedp is accepted and obeyed without uttering 
words of dissatisfaction on the part of the spiritual man. "kiay Thy 
will be done"* expresses the whole business, a slate of absolute de¬ 
pendence or of absolute passivity, in which we see both the physi¬ 
cal-natural and the spiritual coincide. ^Vith all this, howev er, there 
is one thing which categorically divides the spiritual fmm the 
natural, that is, man from all the rest of CTeatioRp and we must take 
hold of this one thing if w'e wish to be truly worthy of the name, 
Man. This means that we must live actively^ vitally, living the 
Buddhist logic of self-identity. 

The spiritually-enlightened man is therefore passive to the will 
of God^ which is» BuddhisUcally stated, the law of cause-effect. 
With him there is really no darkening or ignoring it, no falling into 
it, though not in the sense upheld by the afor emeu Honed fox man. 
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He simply goes along his way nonchalantly* so to speak and 
fearlessly convinced of the truth which he has found in himself^ 
though it IS not of his own making. He is thus in one wav quite 
passive, hut in another way aUogether active because he is master 
of himself. While this mastership is derived from a source beyond 
himself, he is given full authority to use it as he wills^ that is. he 
uses it as if not using it- here is his active pasdvitv or passive ac- 
tivity+ The two opposite contradicting terms are here found unified 
and identified in nis life of self-identitv. 

To put the question of "not to fall or not to obscure" in a more or 
less familiar form, the following line of argument may be found 
helpful in the understanding of the Buddhist view of cause-effect. 

When the appropriate conditions are matured, an event takes 
place, regardless of personality. The sun shines on all, good and 
bad. Tlie law uniformly operates for alfi enlightened and unen¬ 
lightened; for it is the nature of die law that it should govern alike 
the moral and the physical world. The intellect that formulates the 
law requires ratiocination and cannot admit i^rationalit}^ How¬ 
ever good a man may be, bis moral (or spiritual) qualification can 
never sa^-e him from the law. When it rains he must get w^ct like 
werybody eke. The law of cause-effect i$ rationally foimolated 
in accordance with rules of intellection; even the wise come under 
these rules, because they hold true on the spiritual plane as well 
as on the physical The spirit cannot negate the intefiect; what it 
can do is to trapBcend it, in the sense that it has its own goveinment 
within the intellectual boundaries; and as long as it keeps this in 
go^ order It know^s of no Outside boundaries imposed upon it* 
Being its own master, the spirit make^ use of the intellectual limita¬ 
tions and expresses itself through them while reserving its right 
of interpretation. No doubt it belongs to a world of distinctions 
but at the same time it is above it 

‘ ^idtual world is at once of distinction and of non-distinc¬ 
tion, and for this reason karma is no-karma as well as karma itself. 

- usual sig;ntGcation as cause-effect, but when seen 

m the light of non-distinction it is no-karma. With the enlightened 
marij ^erefore, karma docs not work in the same way as with the 
unenlightened. The latter are not yet of the spiritual world and 
™inot help groaning under the heavy weight of karma hindrance. 
The ciiUghtened one also has hi.s karma, but he carries it as if not 
at ml feeling its weight; he is quite unconscious of it. It is not that 
enlightenment does away with kamia but that enlightenment 
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goes its free^ iodept^iideiit wkiy^ kuniiii or nu^kuriiia. In truths ihero 
axe no two worlds, the one of karma and tlie other of enlighten- 
meuL There is just one world coiit^iiiiiiigH as it w'ere^ kornia and 
eolightenmenh physical-natural and spirituahsupematunJ* There- 
fare^ when a bell is struck, it riugs^ and we all hear it, eiiiightciied 

and unenlightened, ^nd ktiiow that it is a bell. 

The only difference, and a most essential one, between the en¬ 
lightened and tlio uiieiiLightened, is tliat tlie enlightened man has 
what I might call a spiritual consciousness along with the psycho¬ 
logical and iutelleetuai consciousness. People oE die physical world 
ha\'e not yet been awakened to this spiritual consciousness. TJicy 
just hear tile beU and recogniste the sound; tliey stop there^ tlieir 
insight does not go into the spiritual; they have therefore no 
enlightenment It is different with the spiritually-awakened one. 
But we must iiol imagine d^at Ike is all the time conscious of his 
spirituahtj' or that his "spiritual consciousness'" so called is always 
claiiniug its right to be heard On the superficial plane of conscious¬ 
ness, It can nex'cr be focused to a point as if it w'ere a psychological 
image and distinguished from the rest of dungs moving in our 
ordinaiy relntise consciousness* Spiritual self-consciousness is a 
stii genens kind of consciousness. It is a fonn of intuition unana- 
lyzable into subject and object, into one who intuits and that which 
is intuited* It is an intuition in which there is no opposition of the 
seer and the seen- it is a ease ol absolute self-identification. It is an 
intuition which is not intuition, for it is ;iii intuition of non-tlis- 
tinction distinguished and of non-discrimination discriminated. 

We can see now where the old man was wrong who had to as¬ 
sume the fox form for five hundred lives. He committed the grave 
mistake of making the spiritual world stand away from the moral- 
intellectual wmrld of distinction, Hyokujo, knowing where tlie old 
man's fault lay^ made it clear that there is no obscuring of karma 
for the unenhghtcned as well as the enlightened* The enlightened 
man "falls" into cause-effect just as much as the unenlightened, but 
his falling is merely the paying of an old debt. 

This not-obscuring of canse-ellccl is another illustration of the 
logic of praffta, as is reiterated in the prajm class literature of the 
Mahavana Buddhist siitras ' The praffm logic is the logic of self- 

^ The t«tchin(^. indeed, of whaEtrver clasa. Is £tU bsi5«l on the 

pr/ifuil nf jwll-idfnlity, where contnwIicEJons ^ ™iir;tdk'tHjnii h.ivc no 
place> BS they sre bII fibsarlKd in Dnpness of s^'H-identity. 
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ideDtity. Prafna is prapld because prafiid is no-praj/ld. Extending 
this further we can say j White is black because white is whites or 
white is doI white because white is white; or to be myself i$ not to 
be my sehp whereby I am myself. The Buddhists claim this lode to 
be lying at the basis of all human experiencej and by thus mogi- 
cally or irrationally ccnstructkig it we come to spiritual self-con¬ 
sciousness. The law of cause-effect is binding for all of vis^ we can 
never evade^ obscure, or ignore It. We all fall into it, and it is Only 
by virtue of spiritual self-consciousness that we become no more 
troubled with karma good or bad, letting cause-effect follow its 
own course^ Tlie prapia philosopher will declare that the being 
immersed in cause-effect is transcending it, that the falling into 
it is the not-obscuriug of it 

1 amp for examplcp bom; I may become ill; I shall grow old and 
die. I cannot ignore the wheel of cause-cffeci; but the fact that I 
am conscious of its revolution and yet at the same tune conscious 
tJf^E there is something that is never touched by the law of cause- 
effect enables me to “escape from it." Thus we never fall into 
j^usality, because we are already it. To fall into it, or to be de- 
Iwered from it, presupposes that there has been a state where 
there was no falling and no deliverance. When we are the wheel 
ffsdf and move along with it, there is neither falling, nor being 
delivered, for the wheel and we are one. Let us^ however^ not 
orgetp ill this conneebon as before, that here must be a spiritual 
intuition or apperception as to the identity of the wheel and the 
one w}io keeps it going all the time. With this intuition one gains 
immorlalily, as Christians would say. Those who dance around on 

and can never identify themselves 
with it. will never find the way to an everlasting life. 

There is another Zen story illustrative of the logic of self-identity, 
omeonc asked a Zen master* “Summer comes* winter comes. How 
shall we escape from it?" 

"^Vhy not go to the place where there is neither v^inter nor 
summerr answered the master. 

^^here can such a place be found?" asked the inquirer. 

When winter comes you shiver; when summer comes you 
perspire. This was the master's solution. 

As Pascal says, inan is a fraj] thing; the universe need not arm 
Itself to destroy him. One drop of poison will kill the most virtuous 
man as well as the wickedest one, but neither the universe nor the 
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pobon is conscioui^ of its destructive power, Man alone is aware 
of tlie distinctiDii between consciousness and uncunstiousness, 
and he alone is seH-conscioys, "All our dignity consists in thought/ 
that is, in consdousnessn Our consciousness lias then a great 
significanceH and enlightenm&nt is no niore than a recognition ol 
tJiis fact, which constitutes our spiritual self-eonsdousness. En¬ 
lightenment is spiritual and not intellectual- it is not u| theuglit^ 
but of spirit. Becoming spiritually conscious of the facts of our 
e^ erj'day experience is nut the same iis psvtholugiciilly or intellec¬ 
tually becoming conscious of them. The difference between this 
spiritual form of consciousness and our ordinary ccnsciousness in 
the world of sense is not on tlie same plane of eMperiencei there is 
something categorically differentiating the one from the other. 
Cold is felt by tlio enlightened as well as the iirnorant, When a 
biril sings all bear it, unless one is physically deficient. But the 
consciousness experienced by the ignorant does not rise above the 
sensiitjus plane. To the spiritualty experienced the hearing of the 
bird and the feeling of the cold are on the spiritual plane, which 
is interfused with the world of senses, and yet which must be dis¬ 
tinguished from it when we wish to be precise a lx)ut it; the enlight¬ 
ened man interprets his daily expeiience from the spiritual point 
of view, 

W'hcn the w^orkl is thus ioleq^reted spirihially, or when it thus 
reflects itself in the mirror nf spiritual consciousness, it is no more 
an object of the sense-intellect. The world with all its sufferings, 
shortcoinings, anti dualities becf>mt\5 one w4tli the spiritual w^^rld, 
and for those who are enlightened, suffering is no doubt suffering, 
but they have absorbed itp as it were^ fn tlieir spiritual conscious¬ 
ness where all such things as take place on the psychnlogical- 
nahiral plane find their proper meaning In harmony widi the 
“unthinkable" scheme of the universe, Cause^ffect in this sense no 
longer affects them; in other words^ it is never "obscured/ 

Pascal speaks of the thinking reed^ but this thinking must not 
be regarded as mere cognition Or contempbtion: it must mean a 
process of becoming spiritually self-conscious. The importance of 
contemplation was highly stressed by the early Buddhists, but 
the Mahayana insists on something more. All contemplation sug¬ 
gests a form of dualism, for where there is an object of contempla¬ 
tion there must be a mind which contemplates, Being spiritually 
conscious is more than rontemplationp though self-consciousness 
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also suggests a form of dualistn. But spiritual self-consciousness 
iinplics tfiiit there is neither the one who is conscious nor that of 
which the spirit is consdous. To be conscious and yet not to be 
conscious of any particular object is true spiritual self-conscious- 
n^s Here is the identity of object anti subject, and it is from this 
absolute oneness tliat a world of multiplicity is set up. As long as 
we are hound by these multiplicities we cannot escape mdr 
domination, but as soon as we rise in our spiriHial coiistiotisness 
above them, where there is yet no separation, nc) distinction no 
opposition betw'cen this and that we are free, and all the multiplic- 
Jties hurt us no more. Hut as 1 have repeatediv explained, this 
does lint mean the denial of the sense world, but when it is made 

to staiid by itself, ungovemed by the spiritual world, Buddhists 
reject it. 


It IS for tins reason that we assert tliat we are far greater than the 
unive rse in which we live, for our greatness is not uf space but of 
the spirit. And ^erc is nothing spiritual in the universe amrt from 
bumun spintualitj'. Tlie greatness of the world comes from our 
Own greatness, and a1] about ns acrjiiires its greatness onlv from 
us humans. And our greatness is realized onlv when we become 
OTiririiallv conscious of ourselves and all that gws oii about us, and 
by this kind of self^consdousness we achieve emancipation. 

* 1 *^ egend, w'hen the Buddha was bom he exclaimed, 
A^ve heaven and yow heaven I alone am tlie Honored (Fully- 
Enlightcned) One. This shows that he had realized in himself the 
greatness which each one of us has within him. and this supreme 
affixation is reached by going through with all kind of suffering, 
mduding intd^hial and moral contradictions. The supreme af¬ 
firmation is: When hot we perspire, when cold we shiver. 
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L BUDDHIST, ESPECIALLY ZEN, 
CONTRlBUTlOm TO JAPANESE CULTURE^ 


Apart from its insistence on the all-absorbing importance of per¬ 
sonal experience in tlie reall^tation of a fiaaJ fact* Zen has the 
following chariicteristics which have exercised a great deal of 
moral influence in the molding of what may be designated the 
spirit of the East, especially of Japan. 

1. Neglect of form is generally chajacteristic of mysticism* 
Christian or Buddhist or Islamic. \Vhea the importanoe of the 
spirit is emphasized* all the outward expressions of it naturally 
become things of secondary significance, Fonn i$ not necessarily 
despised* but attention to it is reduced to a minimum, or we may 
say that con\'cntiQnalJsm is set aside and individual originality i$ 
asserted in its full stTength+ But because of this there is a forceful 
tone of inwardness perceivable in all things connected with Zen. 
As far as form is concerned, nothing beautiful or appealing to the 
^nses may be observ able here, but one feels something inward or 
spiritual asserting itself in spite of the imperfection of the form* 
perhaps because of this ven^ imperfection. The reason is this: 
when the form is perfect, oiir senses are satisfied too strongly with 
it and the mind may at least temporarily neglect to exercise its 
more inner function. The efforts concentTated too greatlv in the 
outwardness of things fail to draw out what inner meaning there 
is in thcin. So Tanka burned a wooden image of Buddha to male 
a fire, and idolatry done away with. Kensu tumetl into a fisber- 
man against the conventionality of monastery life. I>aito Kokushi 
became a beggar and Xanzan Kokushi was a cowherd. 

2, The inwardness of Zen implies the directness of its appeal to 
the human spirit. the intermcdiaTy of form is dispensed with, 
one spirit speaks directly to another, Baise a finger and the whole 
universe is there. Nothing could be more direct than this in this 


1 Eifjdyr in Zcn (Thtrd Seri«), Eider ^ Co., pp. 337-4149^ 
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world of relativj’tyr The medium of coimnunicafioii or the symbol 
of self-expression is curtailed to the shortest possible term. When 
a syllable or a wink is enough, why spend one^s entire life in 
writing huge books or building a grandiose cjathedral? 

3- Directness is another word for simplicity. When all the 
paraphernalia for e^'cpressing ideas is discarded^ a single blade of 
grass suffices to stand for Buddha Vairocana sbcteen feet high. Or 
a circle is the fullest possible symbol for the immeasurability of 
the truth as realized in the mind of a Zen adept. This simpUci^ 
ako expresses itself ia life. A humble straw-thatched mountain re¬ 
treat^ half of which is shared by white clouds ^ is enough for the 
sage. The potatoes roasted in the ashes of a cow-dung fire appease 
is hunger, as he casts a contemptuous look upon an envav from 
the Imperial court® 


4. Poverty and simplicity go band in hand, but to be merely 
pwr and humble is not Zen. It does not espouse povertv just for 
the of ^verty. As it is sufficient unto itself, it does "not want 
much—which is poverty to others^ but sufficiency to oneself. Rich 
and poor—this ij a worldly standard; for die inwardness of Zen 
[wverty has nothing to do with being short of possessions, or being 
nch with the overflowing of material wealth. 

5. Facts of experience are valued in Zen more than represents- 
ons, symbols, and concepts—that is to say^ substance is every- 

g in ^n and form nothing. Therefore, Zen is radical em- 
pincism. This being so^ space is not something obieetively ex¬ 
tending, time is not to be considered a line stretched out as pa 5 l+ 
presiCTt and future. Zen knows no such space, no such time, and, 
e ore. such ideas as eternity, infinitude, boundlessness, etc., 
we mere dreams to Zen. For Zen lives in facts. Facts mav be con¬ 
sidered momernarily, but momentariness is an idea subiecbvelv 
instructed. When Zen is compared to a flash of lightning which 
disappears ev^ before you have uttered the cry *Ohl*^ it is not to 
be suppo^d that mere quickness is the life of Zen. But we can 
say^ that Zen eschews ddiberation. elaboration, men a roof 
Je^ed, a Zen master called out to his attendants to hnm in some- 
thing to keep dry. Without a moment's hesitation, one 

of them brought in a bamboo basket, while another went around 
and, searching for a tub, took it to the master. The master was im- 


* Ransan, Iflie eiglith century iti the m[gn of of Tans; 
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mensely pleased, it is said, with the first moek with the basket 
It was he who understood the spirit of Zeo better than the one who 
was deliberate, though his wisdom proved far more practical and 
useful TJiis phase of Zen is technically known os ‘hon^dlscrimina* 
tion" 

fi. \Miat Diight be designated “eternal loneliness" is found at the 
heart of Zen, This is a kind of sense of the absolute. In the LoA~ 
kdt}{itara-sutm we htive what is kiiowm tliere as the “truth of soli¬ 
tude" ( vlviktadhurma ). The experience of this seems to wake the 
feeling of eternal loneliness. This does not mean that we all feel soli¬ 
tary and long forever lor soinediiiig larger and st longer than our¬ 
selves. This feeling Is cherished more or less by ail religious souls; 
but what 1 mean here is not tliis kind of solitariness^ but the solitari¬ 
ness of an absolute being, w^hicli comes upon one when a world of 
particulars moving under tile conditions of space, time^ and 
causation is left behind, when the spirit soars high up la the sky 
and moves about as it lists like a floating cloud. 

7. Wlien all these aspects of Zen are confirmed, we find a cer¬ 
tain definite attitude of Zen toward life generally. When it ex¬ 
presses itself in art, it constitutes what may be called the spirit of 
Zen aestheticism. In this we shall then find simplicity, directness, 
abandonment, boldness, aloofness, unw'Oildhness, irmerhness, the 
disregarding of form, free movements of spirit, ilie mystic breath¬ 
ing of a creative genius all over the world—vvhether it be in paint¬ 
ing, calligraphy^, gardening, the tea ceremony^ fencing, dancing* 
or poetry. 


As I said before, Zen, of all the schools of Mahayana Buddlhmi, 
has given great impetus to the cultivation of the arts peculiar to 
the Japanese, and the above delmeation may help somewhat to 
understand the spirit of this phase of Japanese ctdhjre. To illus¬ 
trate, let me choose Japanese painting known as sumi-e and 
Japanese poetry called haiku and also a Zen master's instruction 
given to a great Samurai expert in swordsmanship. 

Zeii came to Jopan in the tivelfth century and during the eight 
hundred years of its liislory it has influenced Japanese life in 
various ways, not only in the spiritual life of the Samurai but in 
the artistic expressions of it by the learned and cultured classes. 
The sumi-e^ which is one of such expressions, is not painting in 
the proper sense of the word; it is a kind of sketch in black and 
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white. The ink It made of soot and glue, and the brush of sheep's 
or badger s hair, and the latter is so inade as to absorb or contain 
much of the fluid. The paper used is rather thin and will absorb 
much inkj standing in great contrast to the canvas used by oil 
painters, and this contrast means a great deal to tbe atimi-e artisL 

The reason why such a frail material has been chosen for the 
vehicle of transferring an artistic inspiration is that the inspiration 
h to be transferred on to it in the quickest possible time If the 
brush lingers too long, the paper will be tom through. The lines are 
to be drawn as swiftly as possible and the fewest in number, only 
the absolutely necessary ones beJng indicated, deliberation is 
allowed, no erasing, no repetition, no retouchings no remodeling, 

building up. Once executed, the strokes are 
indelible, irrevocable, not subject to future confections or improve¬ 
ments. Anything done afterward is plainly and painfully visible 
in the result, as the paper is of such a nature. The artist must follow 
his inspiration as spontaneously and absolutely and instantly as it 
moves; he just lel:$ his arm, his fingers, his brush be guided by it 
“ mere instruments, togretber ivith his whole being, 

in the funds of somebody else who has temporarily taken posses¬ 
sion of to. Or we may say that the brush by itself executes the 
work quite outside the artist, who just lets it move on without his 
covetous efforts. If any logic or reflection comes between brush 
and paper, the whole effect is spoiled. In this way sumi^ is pro¬ 
duced, ‘■ 

It is easily conceivable that the lines of stimt-e must show an 
j There is no chiaroscum, no perspective in iL In- 

needed in stimt-e, which makes no pretensions 
to teaJism. It attempts to make the spirit of an object move on the 
pa^r. Thus each brush stroke must beat with the pulsation of a 
^ving ing. It must be living too. Evidently, sttmi-e is governed 
y ® principle quite different from those of an oil painting, 
^nvas being of such strong materia! and oil colors permit¬ 
ting repeated wipings and overlayings, a picture is built up 
systematically after a deliberately designed plan. Grandeur of 
conception and strength of execution, to say nothing of its realism, 
™ the ch^cteristics of an oil painting, which can be compared 
to a well-thtmght-out system of philosophy, each thread of whose 
logic IS d^ly knitted; or it may be likened unto a grand cathedral, 
whose walls, pillars, and foundations are composed of solid blocks 
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of Stone. Compared with this, a sumi-e sketch i$ poverty itself^ poor 
in form, poor io contents, poor in execution, pcxjr in material, yet 
we Oiienta! people feel the presence in it of a certain moving spirit 
that mysteriously hovers around the lines, dots, and shades of 
various formations; the rhythin of its livang breath vibrates in 
them. A single stem of a blooming lily apparently so carelessly 
executed on a piece of coarse paper—yet here is vividly revealed the 
tender, innocent spirit of a maiden sheltered from the storm of a 
worldly life. Again, a$ far as a superficial critic can see, there is 
not much of ardstic skill and inspiradon—a little insignificant boat 
of a fisherman at the center of a broad expanse of waters; but as 
we look we cannot help being deeply impressed with the immen¬ 
sity of the ocean which knows no boundaries, and with the presence 
of a mysterious spirit breathing a life of eternity undisturbed in the 
midst of the undulating waves. And aD these wonders are achieved 
with such ease and effortlessness. 

If mmi-e attempts to copy an objective reality it is an utter 
failure; it never does that, It is rather a creation. A dot in a ^mii-c 
sketch does not represent a hawk, nor does a cun^ed line symbolize 
Mount Fuji. The dot is the bird and the line is the mountain. If re¬ 
semblance is CTcrything with a picture, the twa^dimensional canvas 
cannot represent anything of objectivity; the colors fall far too 
short of giving the original, and how^ever faithfully a painter may 
try with his brushes to remind ns of an object of nature as it is, the 
result can never do justice to it; for as far as it is an Imitation, or a 
representation, it is a poor imitation, it is a mockery. The stiinf-ff 
artist thus reasons: why not altogether abandon such an attempt? 
Let us instead create hving objects out nf our own imagination. 
As long as we all belong to the same universe, our creations mav 
show some correspondence to what we call objects of nature. But 
this is not an essenb'al element of our work. The work has its own 
merit apart from resemblance. In each brush stroke is there nirt 
something distinctly individual? The spirit of each artist is moving 
there. His birds are his own creation. This is the attitude of a 
sumi-e painter toward his art, and ! wish to state that this attitude 
is that of Zen toward life, and that what Zen attempts with 
life the artist does with his paper, brush, and ink. The creative 
spirit moves ev^erywhere, and there is a work of creation whether 
in life or in art 

A line drawn by the $umi-€ artist is final, nothing can go beyond 
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notlaiflg can retrieve it; it is just inevitable as a fia$h of light- 
ning; the artist himself cannot undo it; trom this issues the beauty 
of the line. Things are beautiful where they are inevitable^ that is^ 
when they are free exhibitions of a spirit. There is no violence here, 
no murdering* no twisting about^ no mpying after, but a free^ un- 
restrainedj yet self-governing display of movement—which con¬ 
stitutes the principle of beauty. The muscle are conscious of 
drawing a Ime^ makuig a dot* but behind them there is an uncon- 
sciousness. By this unconsciousness Nature writes out her doshny; 
by this unconsciousness the artist creates bis work of art. A baby 
smdes and the whole crowd is transported* because it is genuinely 
inevitable, coming oul of the Unconscious. The mushtn and 
muften ^ of which the Zen master makes so much, as we have al¬ 
ready seen elsewhere, is also eminently the spirit of the STii7ii-e 
artist. ^ ^ 

Another feature that distinguishes is its attempt to catch 

spirit as it moves. Everything becomes, nothing is stationary in 
nature; when you think you nave safely taken hold of it, it slips 
on your hands ^ Because the moment you have it^ it is no more alive; 
it is deadr But sunti-e tries to catch things alive, which seems to be 
sometlung impossible to achieve. Ves* it would indeed be an im¬ 
possibility if ftie artists endeavor were to r^resent living things 
On paper, but he can succeed to a certain extent when every brush 
stroke he makes is directly connected with his inner spirit, un¬ 
hampered by extraneous matters such as concepts, etc. In this 
case* his brush i$ his own arm extended; more than that, it is his 
spmt, and in ife every movement as it is traced on paper this spirit 
is felt. When this is accomplished, a ^mt-e picture is a rea]it>^ it¬ 
self, Mmplete in itself, and no copy of anything else. The moun¬ 
ts here are rol in the same sense as \foimt Fuji is real; so are the 
clouds^ the stroam, the trees, the waveSp the figures. For the spirit 

^ articulating through all these masses, lines, dots, 

and daubs. 

ft is thus ratural that stimi-e avoids coloring of any kind, for it 
reminds us of an object of nature, and snmi-e makes no claim to 
te a reprodu<^on, perfect or imperfect. In this respect is 

like calligraphy. In calligraphy each character, composed of 
strokes horizontal, vertical* slanting, flowing, turning upward and 


® Wu-lis^n flfisd Tz?u-nfcn. 
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do^vnward, does not oecessaiiljr indicate any definite idea, though 
it docs not altogether ignore for a character is primarily sup¬ 
posed to mean something. But as an art pecuUar to the Far East 
where a long* pointed, soft-haired brush is used for writing, each 
stroke made with it has a meaning apart from its functioning as a 
composite element of a character symboUzing an idea. The brush 
is a yielding instrument and obeys readily every conative move¬ 
ment of tlie writer or the artist, tn the strokes executetl by him we 
can discern his spirit. Tliis is die reason why mmi-e and edUgraphy 
are regarded in the East as belonging to the same class of art 

Tlie development of the soft-haired brush is a $tudy in itself. 
No doubt it had a great deal to do with the accidents of the Chinese 
character and writing. It wa$ a fortunate event that such a sof^ 
yielding, pliable instnnnent was put into the hand of the artist. 
The lines and strokes produced by it have something of the fresh- 
ness, tenderness, and gracefulness which arc perceivable in ani¬ 
mated objects of nature, especially in the human body. If the 
instrument used were a piece of steel* rigid and unyielding, the 
result would be quite contrary, and no Jfimi-e of Liang-k'ai* 
Mu-ch'i, and other masters would have come down to us. 

That the paper is of such a fragile nature as not to allow the 
brush to linger too long over it is also of great advantage for the 
artist to express himself with it. If the paper were too strong and 
tough, deliberate designing and correction would be possible* 
w'hich are, however, quite injurious to the spirit of swmi-e. The 
brush must run over the paper swiftly* boldly, fully, and irrevo¬ 
cably just like the work of creation when the univ^erse came into 
being. As soon as a word crimes from the mouth of the creator* It 
must be executed. Delay may mean alteration, which is fnistra- 
tion; nr the wndl has been checked in its forward movement; it 
halts, it hesitates, it reflects* It reasons, and finally it changes its 
course—this faltering and wat ering interfere with the freedom of 
the artistic mind. 

^\1lile artificiality' does not necessarily mean regularity or a 
sjTnmetrical treatment of die subject, nor freedom mean inegu- 
larity, there is alwaj-s an clement of unexpectedness or abruptness 
in Where one expects to see a line or a mass this is lacking* 

and this vacancy instead of disappointing suggests somethiog 
bej ond and is altogether satisfactory . A small piece of paper, gen¬ 
erally oblong, less than two feet and a half by six feet, will now 
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include the ^hole umveise. The horizontal stroke suggests ip:i- 
meusit)^ of space and a circle eternity of time—not only their mere 
imlimitedne^ but filled with life and movement. It is strange that 
the absence of a single point where it is tronventionaily expected 
should achieve this mystery^ but the stimi-e artist is a past master 
in this trick. He does it so skilfully that no artificiality or explicit 
purpose is at all discernible in his work This life of purposelessness 
comes directly from Zen. 


Having seen something of the connection sumi-e has with Zen, 
let me proceed to make my remarks on the spirit of “Eternal 
Loneliness/' I know that my lecture is altogether inadequate to 
do justice to what Zen has really done in its peculiar way for the 
aesthetic side of Japanese life. So far we can say, 2^n's influence 
in Far Eastern painting has been general, as it is not limited to the 
Japanese, and what I have described may apply equally to the 
Chinese- What follows^ however, can be regarded as specifically 
Japanese, for this spirit of *'Etemal Loneliness™ is something 
known pre-eminently in Japan, By this spirit, or this arhstic prin¬ 
ciple* if it can be so designated* f mean what is popularly known 
in Japan as sab% or wabi {or shibuTni). Let me say a few words 
about it now, using the term sdbi for the concept of this group of 
feelings. 

Sabi appears in landscape gardening and the tea ceremony as 
well as in literature, i shall confine myself to hterature, especially 
to that form of htcrature known as haiku^ that is, the seventeen- 
syllable poem. This shortest possible form of poetical ejrpression is 
a special product of the Japanese genius. This made a great de* 
velopment in the Tokugawa era, more particularly after Basho. 

He was a great traveling poet, a most passionate lover of nature 
—a kind of nature troubadour. His life was spent in traveUng from 
one end of Japan to another. It was fortunate that there were in 
those days no railwa]/s. Modem conveniences do not seem to go 
very well with poetry. The modem spirit of sclentifie analysis 
leaves no mystery unraveled, and poetry and haiku do not seem 
to thrive where toere are no mysteries. The trouble with science 
is that it leaves no room for suggestion, everything is laid bare^ 
and anything there is to be seen is exposed. Where science rules 
the imagination beats a retreat. 

We are all made to face so-called hard facts whereby our minds 
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are ossified; where there is no soltness left with us, poetry departs; 
where there is a vast e^cpanse of sand, no verdant vegetation is 
made possible. In Basho s day, life was not yet so prosaie and 
hard-pressed. One bamboo hat, one cane stick, and one cotton bag 
were perhaps enough for ihe poet to wander about with, stopping 
for a while in any hamlet which struck his fancy and enjoying all 
the experiences, which were mostly the hardships of prinutive 
traveling. When traveling is made too easy and comfortable, its 
spiritual meaning is lost. This may be called sentimentalism, but a 
certain sense of loneliness engendered by traveling leads one to 
reflect upon the meaning of life, for life is after all a traveling 
from one unknown to another unknown. In the period of sixty, 
seventy, or eighty years allotted to us we are meant to uncover if 
we can the veil of mystery. A too smooth running over this period, 
however short it may be, robs us of this sense of Eternal Loneliness. 

The predecessor of Basho was Saigyo of the Kamakura period 
(1186-13S4). He was also a traveler monk. After quitting Ids of- 
flcial cares as a warrior attached to the court his life w'as devGte<1 to 
traveling and poetry. He was a Buddhist monk. You must have 
seen the picture somewhcire in your trip through Japan of a monk 
in his traveling suit, all alone, looking at Mount Fuji. 1 forget 
who the painter was, but the picture suggests many thoughts, 
especially in the mysterious loneliness of human life, which is, 
however, not the feeling of forlomness, nor the depressive sense of 
solitariness, bnt a sort of appreciation of the mystery of the abso¬ 
lute. The poem composed by Saigyo on that occasion runs! 

The wind-blown 
Smoke of Mcmnt Fuji 
Disappearing far beyond! 

Who knows the destiny 

Of my thought wandering away with il? 

Basho was not a Buddhist monk but was a devotee of Zen. In 
the beginning of autumn, when it begins to rain occasionally, 
nature i$ the embodiment of Eternal Loneliness. The trees become 
bare, the mountains begin to assume an austere appearance^ the 
streams are more transparent, and in the evening when the birds, 
weary of the day's work, wend their homeward way, a lone 
traveler grows pensive over the destiny of human life. His mood 
moves with that of nature. Sings Basho: 
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A traveler— 

Let my aame be thus koawn— 

This autumnal shower. 

We are not necessarily aU ascetics, but 1 do not know If diere is 
not in every one of us an eternal longing for a world beyond this 
of empirical relativity, where the soul can quietly contemplate its 
own destiny. 

When Basho was still studying Zen under his master Buccho^ 
the latter one day hini a visit and asked, “How are you getting 

along these daysr 

Basho: “After a recent rain the moss has grown greener than 
ever*” 

Buccho: “^Vhat Buddhism is there prior to the greenness of 
moss?” 

Bashd: “A frog Jumps into the water* hear the soundl” 

Tliis is said to be the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
haihi. Haiku before Basho was a mere word play* and lost its con¬ 
tact with life. Basho, questioned by his master about the ultimate 
truth of things which existed even prior to this world of particulars, 
saw a frog leaping into an old ponci its sound making a break m the 
serenity of the whole situation. The source of life has been grasped* 
and the artist sitting here watches every mood of his mind as it 
comes in iX)ntact with a vvorld of constant becomings and the re¬ 
sult is so many seventeen syllables bequeathed to us- Basho was a 
poet of Eternal Loneliness. 

Another of his haifeu is: 


A branch shorn of leaves, 
A crow perching on It— 
This autiunn eve^ 


Simplicity of form does not always mean tiivialitj' of content. 
There is a great Beyond in the lonely raven perching on the dead 
branch of a tree. All things come out of an unknown abyss of 
mystery^ and through every one of them we can have a peep into 
the aby-ss. You do not har e to compo%e a grand poem of many hun¬ 
dred lines to give vent to the feeling thus awakened by looking 
into the abyss. %Vhen a feeling reaches its highest pitch wc remain 
silent, because no words are ndequate. Even seventeen syllables 
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may be too many. In siny event Jnpimese artists iriore Or less inflii' 
enced hy the way of Zen tend to use tlie fewest words of strokes of 
brush to express their feelings. When they are too fully e?cpressed^ 
DO room for suggestion is possible* aod snggeitibillty is the secret of 
the Jui>ane5e arts. 

Some artists go even so far as this, that whate\'eT way their 
strokes of the brush are taken by the viewer is immaterial; in fact 
the more they are misunderstood the better. The strokes or masses 
may mean any object of nature; they may be birds, or hills, or 
human Hgures, or flowers, or what not; it is perfectly indifferent 
to them, they declare. This is an extreme view indeed. For if their 
lines, masses, and dots are judged differently by different minds, 
sometimes altogether unlike what they were originally Intended for 
by the artist, what is the use at all of attempting such a picture? 
Perhaps the artist here wanted to add this: *Tf only the spirit per¬ 
vading his product were perfectly perceived and appreciated." 
From this it is evident that the Far Eastern artists are perfectly 
indifferent to fonn. They want to indicate by their brushwork 
something that has strongly moved them inwardly. They them¬ 
selves may not have known how to give expression to their inner 
movement. They only utter a cry or flourish the brush. Thbi mav not 
be art, because there is no art in their doing this. Or tf there is any 
art, that may be a very primitive one. fs this really so? However 
advanced we may be in ''civilization," which means arrifidality, 
we alwavs strive for artlessness; for it seems to be the goal and 
foundation of all artistic endeavors. How much art is concealed 
behind the apparent artlessness of Japanese aril Full of meaning 
and suggestibilitv. and yet perfect in arllessness—when in this 
way the spirit of eternal loneliness is expressed, we have the 
essence of sttmi-e and haiku. 






2. GENERAL REMARKS ON JAPANESE 
ART CULTURE^ 


Befoul proceeding further, we may make a few general remarks 
about one of the peculiar features of Japanese art, which is closely 
rebted to and finally deducible from the world conception of Zen. 

Among things which strongly characterize Japanese arbstic 
talents we may mention the so-called “one-comer" style^ which 
originated with Baen (Ma Yuan, fl. 117S-1225), one of the greatest 
Southern Sung artists. The ^one-comer" sfyle is p^cholopcally 
associated with the Japan^e painters'' “thrifty brush’’ tradition of 
retaining the least possible number of lines or strokes which go to 
represent forms on silk or paper. Both are very much in accord with 
the spirit of Zen. A simple fishing boat in the midst of the rippling 
waters is enough to awaken in the mind of the beholder a sense of 
the vastness of the sea and at the same time of peace and content¬ 
ment—the Zen sense of the Alone. Apparently the boat floats help¬ 
lessly. It is a primitive structure with no mechanical device for 
stability and for audacious steering over the turbulent waves, with 
no scientific apparatus for braving all kinds of weather—quite a 
contrast to the modem ocean liner. But this very helplessness is the 
virtue of the fishing boat, in contrast with which we feel the Incom¬ 
prehensibility of the Absolute encompassing the boat and all the 
world. Again, a solitary bird on a dead branch, in which not a 
line, not a shade, is wasted, is enough to show us the loneliness 
of autumn, when days become shorter and Nature begins to roll 
up once more her gorgeous display of luxurious summer vegeta- 
tion. It makes one leel somewhat pensive, but it gives one opi^r- 
tunity to withdraw the attention toward the inner life, which, 
given attention enough, spreads out its rich treasures ungrudging]^ 
before the eyes. 

1 "Zen and Japanese Ctdtare, Bollings Series LXIV, Bajitheon, !359, pp* 

22 ^. 
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Here we have an appreciation of bran^cendental aloofness in 
the midst of multiplicities—which is known as in the diction- 
aiy of Japanese cultural terms* Wabi really means “poverty/' or* 
negatively, “mjt to be in the fashionable society of the time." To 
be poor> that is, not to be dependent on things worldly—weallli, 
powerj and reputation—and yet to feel inwardly the presence ol 
something of the highest vaJue^ above time and social position: 
this is what essentially constitutes umbu Stated in terms of prnctitsil 
everyday life^ tvabi is to be sati5£ed with a little hut* a room of two 
three iiiUtmi (mats), like the log cabin of Thoreau, and with a dish 
of v^etables picked in the neighboring fieldSp and perhapfi to 
be listening to the pattering of a gentle spring rainfall While 
later I will say something more about let me state here that 
the cult of luibf has entered deeply into the cultural life of the 
Japanese people. It is in truth the worshiping of poverty—probably 
a most appropriate cult in a poor country like ours. Despite the 
modem Western luxuries and comforts of life which have invaded 
tis^ there is still an ineradicable longing in us for the cult of tmbh 
Even in the intellectual life, not richness of ideas^ not brilliancv or 
solemn!^ in marshaling thoughts and building up a philosophical 
sy^em, is sought^ but just to stay quietly content with the mystical 
TOntemplation of Nature and to feel at home with the world ts more 
inspiring to us^ at least to some of us. 

However civilized**' however mndi brought up in an artiGciaHv 
contrived environment, we all seem to have an innate longing for 
primitive simplicity, dose to the natural siate of living- Hence the 
city peoples pleasure in summer camping tn the woods or travel¬ 
ing in the desert or opening up an unbeaten track. We wijsh to go 
back Once in a while to the bosom of Nature and feel her pulsation 
directly. Zen s habit of mind* to break through all forms of human 
artificiality and take firm bold of what hes behind them* has 
helped the Japanese not to forget the soil but to be always friendly 
with Nature and appreciate her unaffected simpHcit)'. Zen has no 
tasto for complexities that lie on the surface of life+ Life itself is 
simple enough, but when it is surveyed by tlie analyzing intellect 
it presents unparalleled intricades. With all the apparatus of 
science we have not yet fathomed the mysteries of life. But, once 
in its currentp we seem to be able to understand it, with ib ap^ 
parently endless pluralities and entanglements. Very likelv, the 
rrtost characteristic thing in the temperament of the Eastern people 
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is ability to grasp life frotti within and not from without And 
Zen has just struclc it 

In painting especially^ disregard of foim results when too much 
atteziUou or emphasis is given to tlie aU-importince of the spiiit 
The ’"one-comer” style and the economy of brush strokes also nelp 
to etfect aloofness from conventional rules. Where you would ordi- 
narily expect a line or a ma^ or a balancing element^ you miss It^ 
and yet this very thing awakens in you an unexpected feeling of 
pleasure^ In spite of shortcomings or deGdencif^ that no doubt 
are apparent you do not fee) them so; indeed, this imperfection 
itself becomes a form of perfection. Evidently, beauty does not 
necessarily spell perfection of form. This has been one of the 
favorite tricks of Japanese artists—to embody beauty in a form of 
imperfection or even of ugliness. 

When this beauty of imperfection i$. accompanied by antiquity 
or primitive uncouthness, we have a glimpse of suin, so prized by 
Japanese connoisseurs. Antiquity and prfmilaveness may not be an 
actuality. If an object of art suggests wen superficially the feeling 
of a historical period, there is sain in it. Sabi consists in rustic 
unpretentiousness or aichaie imperfectian, apparent simplicity or 
effortlessness in execution, and richness in historical assodations 
(which, however, may not always be present)i and, lastly, it con¬ 
tains inexplicable elements that raise uie object in question to the 
rank of an artistic production. Tlaese elements are generally re¬ 
garded as derived from the appreciation of Zen, The utensils used 
in the tearoom are mostly of this nature. 

The artistic element that goes into the constitution of sflb*, which 
literally means “loneliness"* or “solitude,"" is poetically defined by 
a tea master thus: 


As 1 come cut 
To this fishing village, 

Late in Ehe autumn day, 

No Sowers in bloom I see. 

Nor any tinted maple leaves,^ 

Aloneness indeed appeals to contemplation and does not lend 
itself to spectacular demonstration. It may look most miserable, 
insignificant, and pitiable, especially when it is put up against the 


3 Fujiwara Sadalde (iin2-I£41). 
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Western or modem setting. To be left aIone> with no streamers 
DO fireworks cxaclcUng^ and this amidst a gorgeous display 
of mfinitely varied forms and endlessly changing colors* Is indeed 
no sight at all* Take one of those siimt-e sketches, perhaps portray¬ 
ing Kanzan and Jittoku*^ hang it in a European or an American art 
gallery* and see what effect it will produce In the minds of tl^c 
visitors. The idea of aloneness belongs to the East and is at home 
in the environment of its birth. 

it is not only to the fishing village on the autumnal eve that 
aloneness gives form but also to a patch of green in the early spring 
^which is in all likelihood even more expressive of the idea of 
sdhi or For in the green patch, as we read in the following 
thii^*one-syllable verse* there is an indication of life impulse 
amidst the wintry desolations 

To those who only pray for the cherries to bloom, 

How I wish to show the spring 

That gleams from a patch of green 

In the midst of the snovi'HOOvered mountniin village!^ 

This is given by one of the old tea miistcrs as thoroughly ex¬ 
pressive of sohi, wfiich is one of the four principles governing the 
cult of tea* ctui-ito^yu. Here is just a feeble inception of life power 
as asserted in the form of a little green patch, but m it be who 
has an eye can readily discern the spring shooting out from under¬ 
neath the forbidding snow. It may be said to be a mere suggestion 
that stirs his mind* but jtist the same it is life itself and not its feeble 
mdicatioiL To the artist* life is as much here as when the whole 
field is overlaid with verdure and flowers. One may call this the 
mystic sense of the artist. 

Asymmetiy is another feature that distinguishes Japanese art. 
The idea is doubtlessly derived from the “one-comer” style of 
Baen. The plainest and boldest example is the plan of Buddhist 

* Zen poet fccW of the dynasty* A collcctici, of their poems known 

as the Knn^n Shf or Sanroi Shi m Sati-in Shi is sHlI in esi$tonce. The pair 
together* Kanzan and Jitloku. has been a fnvnrite subject for Far Eastern 
painters. There something m iheiT tran^ndenlal air of fteedom which 
attracts us even in these modem days. 


^ Fujiwara letabi (IlSaUiaaT"}. 
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architecture^ The principal structuneSj such as the Tower Cate, 
the Dhartna Hall, the Buddha Hall, and others,^ majr be laid along 
one straight line; but structures of secondary or supplementary 
importance, sometimes e^^en those ol major importance^ are not 
arranged symmetrically as wings along either side of the main 
line. They may be found irregularly scattered over the grounds 
in accordance with the topographical peculiarities. You will readily 
be eodvinced of this fact if you visit some of the Buddhist temples 
in the mountains, for escampk^ the leyasu shiine at Nikko. We can 
say diat asymmetry is quite characteristic of Japanese architecture 
of this class. 

This can be demonstrate par excellence in the construction of 
tlie tearoom and in the tools used in connection with ih Look at 
the ceiling, which may be constructed in at least three different 
styles, and at some of the uteosils for serving tea, and again at the 
grouping and laying of the steppingstones or dagstones in the 
garden. We find so many illustrations ol asymmetry, or, in a way, 
of imperfection, or of the *'one-comeT^ style. 

Some Japanese moralists try to explain this liking of die Japanese 
artists for dungs asymmetrically formed and counter to the conven* 
tional, or ralher geometrical, rules of art by the theory that the 
people have been morally trained not to be obtrusive but always 
to efface themselves, and that dtis mental habit of self-annihilation 
manifests itself accordingly in art—for example, when the artist 
leaves the important central space unoccupi^. But, to my mlndL 
this theory is not quite correct. Would it not be a more plausible ex¬ 
planation to say that the artistic genius of the Japanese people has 
been inspired by the Zen way of looking at individual things as 
perfect in themselves and at the same time as embodjing the 
nature of totality which belongs to the One? 

The doctrine of ascetic aesthedcism is not so fundamental as 
that of Zen aestheticism. Art impulse are more primitive or more 
innate than those of morality. The appeal of art goes more directly 
into human nature. Morality is regulative, art is creative. One is an 
imposition from without, other is an irrepressible expression 
from within. Zen finds its inevitable association wUh art but not 
with morality. Zen may remain unmoral but not without art. When 
the Japanese artists create objects imperfect from the point of 
view of form, they may even be willing to ascribe their art motive 
to the current notion of moral asceticism; but we need not give 
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too much signiitcanee to their dw u mterpretaticjn or to that of the 
critics^ Our consciousness is not^ after aJl^ a very reliable standard 
of judgment 

However this may be, asymmetiy is certainly characteristic of 
Japanese art which is one of the reasons informality Or approach- 
ability also marks to a oertaiD degree Japanese objects ol art. 
Symmetry inspires a notion of grace, solemnity»and impressiveness^ 
which is again the case with logical formalism or the piling up of 
abstract ideas. The Japanese are often thought not to be inleh 
lectuai and philosophical, because their general culture i$ not 
thoroughly impregnated with intellectuality^ This criticism, 1 
think, results somewhat from ttie Japanese love of asymmetry. The 
intellectual primarily aspires to balance, while the Japanese are apt 
to Ignore it and incline strongly toward imbalance- 

imbalance, asymmetry, tlie '"one-comer,'* poverty* or torfei, 
simplification, aJoneness, and cognate ideas make up the most 
conspicuous and characteristic features of Japanese art and cul¬ 
ture. AM these emanate from one central perception of the truth 
of Zen, which is “the One in ihe Many and the Many in the One," 
or, better, "‘the One remaining as one in the Mauy individually and 
collectively/* 

Georges Duthuit, the author of Cfiirte^e and Modem 

Pdinijug, seems to undersEund the spiiiE of Zen mysEicism. From 
him we have tliis: “When the Chinese artist paints, what mutters 
is tlie cimcentration of thought and the prompt and \'igorou$^ re¬ 
sponse uf the hand to the directing will. Traditioii ordains him to 
see, or rattier to feel, as a whole the work to be e^iiecuted, before 
embarking on anything. Tf the ideas of a man are confused, 
he will become the slave of exterior conditions.^ * . . He who 
deliberates and moves his bru'sh intent on making a picture* misses 
to a still greater extent the art of painting. [This seems like a kind 
of automatic writfng.J Draw baml>oc ?5 for ten years, become a 
bamboo, tlien forget all about bamboos when you arc drawing. In 
possession of an infallible technicalle, the individual places himself 
at the mercy of inspiration*" 

To become a bamboo and to forget that you are one with it 
w'hile drawing it—this is the Zen of the bamboo, this is the moving 
widi the ^rhythmic movement of the spirit" w^hich resides in the 
bamboo as well as in the artist himself. What is now required of 
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him is to have a firm hold od the spirit and yet not to be conscious 
of the fact. This a very difficult task achieved only after long 
spiritual training. The Eastern i>eople have been taught since the 
earliest times to subject themselves to this kind of discipline if 
they want to achieve something in the world of art and religion^ 
Zen^ in fattfc has given expression to it in the following phrase; 
"One in All and All in One." When this is thoroughly understood^ 
there is creati ve genius. 

It IS of utmost importance here to interpret the phrase In its 
proper sense. People imagine that it means pantheism ^ and some 
Stu dents of Zen seem to agree. This is to be regret ted, for panthe¬ 
ism is something foreign to Zen and also to the artist s understand¬ 
ing of his work. When the Zen masters declare the One to be in the 
All and the All in the One^ they do not mean that there Is a thing 
to be known as the One or as the AH and tiiat tlie one is the other 
and vice versa. As the One is in the All, some people suppose that 
Zen is a pantheistic teaching. Far from it; Zen would never hypos- 
tatize the One or the All as a thing to he grasped hy the senses. 
The plirase "One in All and All in One” is to be understood as an 
expression of absolute pr^pld intuition and is not to he conceptually 
analyzed 4 When we see the moon, know that it is the moom 
and that is enough. Those who proceed to analyze the experience 
and try to establish a theory^ of knowledge are not students of 
Zen. They cease to be so> if thej' ever were, at the very moment of 
thcir procedure as analysts. Zen always upholds its experience a$ 
such and refuses to commit itself to any system of philosophy. 

Even when Zen ]ndulgc$ tn intelleetioii^ it never subscrilxjs to a 
pantheistic interpretation of the world. For one thing, there is no 
One in Zen, [f Zen ever speaks of the One as if it recognized it this 
is a kind of condescension to common parlance. To Zen students,, 
the One is the All and the .\11 is the One; and yet the One remains 
the One and the All the All "Not two!” may lead the logician to 
think, “It is One" But the master would go on, Sniying, "Not One 
either!” "\\Tiat then?” we mav ask. We here face a blind alley. 
far as verbalism is concerned^ Therefore, it is said that “!f you wish 
to be in direct communion [with Reality], T tell yon^ ‘Nnt tv or" 

The following mondd® may help to illustrate the point I wish to 
make in regard to the Zen attitude toward the so-called panthe¬ 
istic interpretation of nature. 

^ This and whit follows arc all from the H£}d^an-ih&, case 79. 
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A monk asked Tosu, a Zen master of the Tang perkd: "1 under¬ 
stand diat all sounds are the voice of the Budtfia. Is this right?^ 

The master said* “That is right." 

The monk then proceeded: “Would not the master please itop 
making a noise which echoes the sound oi a fenneating mass of 
filth?" The master thereupon struck him . 

It may be necessary to ejrpiain these mondo in plain language. 
To conceive every sound, every noisCp every utterance one makes 
as issuing from the fountainhead of one Healityj, that ls^ from one 
God, is pantheistic* I imagine. For *he giveth to all life, and breathy 
and all things" {Acts 17: 25)j and again, **For in him we live* and 
move, and have our being” {Acts 17: 28). If this be the case, a 
Zen masters hoarse throat echoes the melodious resonance of the 
voice flowing bam the Buddhas golden mouthy and even when a 
great teacher is decried as reminding one of an ass* the defamation 
must be regarded as reflecting something of ultimate truth. All 
forms of evil must be said somehow to be embodying what U true 
and go<^ and beautiful* and to be a contribuban to the perfection 
of Realit)'. Tu state it more concretely* bad is good* ugly is beauti¬ 
ful, false is true, imperfect Is perfect* and abo conversely. This is, 
indeed, the kind of reasoning in which tho^e indulge who conceive 
the God^nature to be immanent in all things. Lot us see how the 
Zen master treats this problem. 

It is remarkable that Tdsu put his foot right down against such 
intcUectualist interpretations and struck his monk. The latter in 
all probability expected to see the master nonplused by his state¬ 
ments which logically follow from his first assertion. TTie master- 
ftil Tosq knew, as all 21en masters do, the uselessness of making any 
verbal demonstration against such a ^’logician.” For verbalism 
leads from one complication to another; there is no end to it. The 
Only effective way* perhapSp to make such a monk as this one realize 
the falsehood of his conceptual understanding Is to strike him 
and so let him experience within himself the meaning of the state¬ 
ment, One in All and All in One," The monk was to be awakened 
from hjs logical somnambulism. Hence Tosu^s drastic measure. 

Seecho* here gives his comments in the following tines: 


* Secebo wai one of tho ^rent Zen of tke Sung, noted for hk kternrv 

aMOmpIfshTnent. The Hcki^an-ahrt h bised mi Seccho'is “One Hundred 
Cases,'" whfch be selected out of the annab of Zen. 
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Pity that people sv'ithout number try to play with the tide; 

They are alt ultimately s\valIc»A-'ed up into it and diel 
Let diem suddenly awalce [from the deadlock]^ 

And see that all the rivers run backward, sweUing and surging^ 

What IS needed here is an abrupt turning cr awakenings with 
which one comes to the realization of the truth of Zen—which is 
neither transcendentalism nor Irnmanentism nor a combinatioii of 
the two. The truth is as Tosu declares in the following: 

A monk asks, ^What is the Buddha?^ 

Tosu answers, “The Buddha,” 

Monk: "What is the Tao?'* 

Tosu: "The Tao " 

Monk: “What is Zenr 
Tosu: "Zen" 

The master answers like a parrot, he is echo itself. In fact, there 
is no other way of Iliumjnjng the monk’s mind than affirming that 
what is is—which is the final fad of experience. 

Another example^ is givem to illustrate the point. A monk asked 
jjoshu, of the Tang dynasty: is stated that the Perfect Way 

know s no diSiculHeSp only that it abhors diserLmiDation. What is 
meant by no-discrimination?" 

JoshCi said, “Above the heavens and below the heavens, I alone 
am the Honored One.** 

The monk suggested, “Still a discrinii nation " 

The master s retort was, ""O this worthless fellowl Where is the 
discrimination?" 

By discrimination tlie Zen masters mean what we have when 
we refuse to accept Reality as It i$ or in it$ suchness, for we then 
reflect on it and analyze it into concepts, goitig on with intellectioo 
and finally landing on a circulatory reasoning. Joshu*s affirmation 
is a final one and allows no eejuivocation, no argumentation. We 
have simply to take it as it stands and remain satisfied with it In 
case %ve somehow fail to do this, we just leave it alone, and go 
somewhere else to seek our owu enlightenment The monk oouid 
not see where Joshn was* and he went further and Temarked^ “This 
is still a discriininationr The discrimination in point of fact is on 
the monk*s side and not on Joshu's. Hence ^'the Honored One" now 
turns into *a worthless fellow." 


^ fJcfcigffn-sAir, GW Wt. 
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As I said before, the phrase *^A1I in One and One in A11'^ is not to 
be analyzed first to tlie concepts *'One'^ and “All," and the preposi¬ 
tion is not then to be put between them; no disciimfnation is to be 
exercised here, but one is just to accept it and abide with it, which 
is really no-abiding at aU. There is nothing further to do. Hence 
the masters strikini^ or calling names. Jle is not indignanh nor is 
he short-temperedL, but he wishes thereby to help his dis^pie$ out 
of the pit which they have dug themseK es. No amount of argument 
avails herCj no verbal persuasioii. Only the master knows how to 
turn, them aw^ay from a logical impasse and how to open a new way 
for them; let them, therefore^ simply follow him. Bv following him 
they all come back to their Original Home. 

When an intuitive or experiential understanding of RealitT.' is 
verbally formulated as “All in One and One in All" we have tliere 
the fundamental statement as it is taught by all the various schools 
of Buddh^m. In the terminology of the prapla school, this is: 

(^emptiness”) i$ (“suchness") and toihatd is 

Sunyatd: iCimj^td is the world of the AbsoIute,^ and tathaid is the 
world of particulars. One of the commonest sayings in Zen is “Wil¬ 
lows are green and flowers red" or “Bamboos are straight and pine 
i^ees are gnarled. Facts of experience are accepted as they are; 
^ is not nihilistic, nor is it merely positivistic. Zen would say that 
ju becau^ the bamboo is straight it is of Emptiness, or that just 
because of Emptiness the bamb^ cannot be anything else but a 
and not a pine tree. What makes the Zen statements dif- 
terent from mere sense experience, however, is that Zen s intuition 
^ows Out of prufna and not out of It is from this point of 

^ew ^ at when asked “What is Zm?" the master sometimes answers 
^n and sometimes “NobZen " 

We ^n see now that the principle of sumi-e painting is derived 
on experience, and that directness, simplicity, move- 
men , spi hialify, completeness, and other qualities we observe 

paintings have an organic relation- 
^p to Zea, There is no pantheism in sumi^ as there is none in Zen, 

niKL"* mention in this con- 

on. wl^ch IS perhaps the most important factor in sumi^e as 
well as in Zen. It is creativity. Wlien it is said that sumi^ depicts 

1, "lillw "transwndental wisdom.” whJii Wind or rtWjno 

pp S5 ff.®*' ^ * ^ietaifcd Mplanatton. see my Stffdites fn Zen 
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the spirit of an object, oi that it gives a form to what has no fonn, 
this means that there must be a s|kMt of creativity moving over 
the picture. The painter's business thus is not just to copy or imi¬ 
tate nature, but to give to the object something living in ite own 
right. It is the same with the Zen master. VVben he says that the 
w^ow is green and the flower is red, he is not just giving us a 
description of how nature looks, but something whereby green is 
green and red is red. This something is what 1 call the spirit of 
creativity.,,, 





3. ZEN AND SWORDSMANSHIP^ 


., , I WISH to give here further quotations [Uuminative of the inti¬ 
mate relationship between Zen and the sword, in the foim of 
Takuan's^ letter to Yagyu Ta|inia no kami Munenori* (1571-1648) 
concerning the relationship between Zen and the art of swordsman¬ 
ship. 

As the letter is long and somewhat repetitive, I have condensed 
or paraphrased it here, trying to preserve the important thoughts of 
the original, and sometimes interpolating explanations and notes. 
It is an important document in more ways than one, as it touches 
upon the essential teaching of Zen as well as the secrets of art 
generally, in Japan, perhaps as in other countries, too, mere techni¬ 
cal knowledge of an art is not enough to make a man really its 
master; he ought to have delved deeply into the inner spirit of it. 
This spirit is grasped only when his mind is in complete harmony 
with the principle of life itself, that is, when he attains to a certain 
state of mind known as mushin (uMi-hstn), “no-mind.” In Buddhist 
phraseology, it means going beyond the dualism of all forms of 
life and death, good and evil, bring and non-being. This is where 
all arts merge into Zen. In this letter to the great master of sxvords- 
m anyhip Takuan strongly emphasizes the significance of mushin, 
which may be regarded in a way as corresponding to the concept 
of the unconscious. Psychologically speajdng, this state of mind 
gives itself up unreservedly to an unknown “power” that comes to 


1 Zffn and Juptmese Cidture^ pp- 94-117. 

2 Talcuan (157:3^1645) wm ib* abbot of l>pitotuji, in He was in¬ 

vited by ibe ihiKl shbgiuk Totugawa lemitsu, to comt to Tokyo. wh«e 
lemitey built a great Zen temple, railed Tokuji. and irmde hjin ill foundi.?. 

S Bebnged to a great family of swordsmen QouxisMog in the early Tulm- 
gawa m. Tajlnsa no kamJ was the tracher of [emitsu aikd studied Zen imdct 
TaJcuac, 
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One froin ncjwherc and yet seems strong enough to possess the 
whole field of consciousness and make it work for the unknown^ 
Hereby he becomes a kind of aittomaton, so to speak, as far as 
his D^^.Tl consciousness is concerned. But. as Tiikuan expLiins, it 
ought not to be confused with the helpless |>assivily of an in¬ 
organic thing, such as a piece of rock or a block of wood. He is 
“unconsciously conscious” or *^conscioiisly unconscious." With this 
preliminary remark^, the following instruction of Tatuan will be¬ 
come intelligible. 


TAKUAN'S LETTER TO 
YAGYO TAjr.VlA NO KAMt MUNENORi ON 
THE MYSTERY OF PRAJNA EMMOVABLE 

Affects Attesgakt os the Abidisg Stage of iGNOtiAN'CE* 

^'Igncwrance” (diH'dya) means the absence of Enlighteiiment,. that is^ 
delusion. The ""abiding st^Tge" means “the point where the mind stops to 
abide/* In Buddhist training we speak of fifty-two stages, of which one 
is a stage where the mind attaches itself to any object it encounlcrs. 
This attaching is knemm as fmnaru, ""stopping" or "^abiding.” The mind 
Stops with one object instead of Bowing fremn one object to another [as 
the mind acts when it foliow-s its oivn nature]. 

Tn the case of swordsmanship, for instance, wben the opponent tries 
to strike you, your eyes at once catch the movement of his sword and 
yon may strive to follow it. But as soon as ibis takes placcp you cease to 
be master of yonrsetf and you are sure to be beaten. This is called “stop^ 
pmg." [But there is another way of meeting the oppcnetits sword-] 

No doubt you see the sword about to strike yo-u, but do not let your 
mind **stop" there. Have no intention to counterattack him in response 
to his threatening move, cherish no calculating thoughts whatever. You 
simply percei\'e the opponents move, you do not allow your mind to 
“stop" with tt, you move on just as yon are toward the opponent and 
make use of his attack by turning it on to himself. Then his sword meant 

^ MHih£iy.iTia BkiddhLsm sortietiTnes distinguishes fift>-twci stages Irjidinji np 
to the supreme Enllghtennient (fumhodbi). "Egnnranee"* may be 

regarded as the first of those stages and the "'alFerts” ( Jde&i) are affective dis- 
t^ajices which accompany those who abide in this stage. In Japanese, 
'licunnnce" h nin/ni/tf and “affects“ is 
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td kill you will become your own and the weapon will fall On the 
opponent himself. 

In Zen^ this is known as ^seizing the enemy^s Spear and using it as the 
weapon to kill him." The idea is that the opponent's sword being trans¬ 
ferred into your hands becomes the instminent of his own destruction. 
This is "no-sword” in your terrainology. As soon as the mind ‘'stops^ 
with an object of w'hatever natuie—be it the opponent's sword or your 
own^ the man himseLf bent on striking or the sword in his hands, the 
mode or the measure of the move—you cease to he master of yourself 
and are Sure to faU a victim to the enemy s sword. ’VMaen you set yourself 
against him, your mind will be carried away by him. Therefore, do not 
even think of yourself. [That is to say, the opposition of subjert and 
object is to be transceoded.] 

For beginners^ it is not a bad idea to keep the mind thoughtfully ap¬ 
plied to their own chsciplirking. It is important not to get your atfentkHi 
arrested by the sword or by the measure of its movement. When your 
mind is concerned with the s^vord, you become your own captive. This 
is all due tn your mind being arrested by something external and losing 
its mastership. This, 1 believep is all very well known to you-, I only call 
your attention to it from my Zen point of view, in Buddhism, this 
'^stopping" mind Is called delusjon, hence ’'^Affects Attendant on the 
Abiding Stage of Ignorance.^ 

[The swordmian s ^unconscious" and the psychoanalyst s ^uncon¬ 
scious” are nat to he confused, for the former is hee from the notion of 
the self. The perfect swordsman takes no cognizance of the enemy's 
personality, no more than of his own. For he is an indlGerent onlooker 
of the fatal drama of life and death in which He himself is the most active 
participant, la spite of aU the ^xmeera he has Dr ought to have, he is 
above himself^ he transc?ends the dualistic comprehension of the situa- 
tioa, yet he is not a contemplative mystic, he is in the thickest of the 
deadly combat. This distinction is to be Temembered when we compare 
Eastern Culture Tivith Western. Even in such arts as that of swordsman¬ 
ship, in which the principle of opposition is most in evidence, the one 
who is to be most intensely interested in it is advised to be liberated 
from the idea.] 


Feajxa Immovable 

[prafnd is possessed by all Buddhas and also by aU sentient bein^. It is 
transcendental wisdom flowing through the relativity of things] and it 
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remains inunovable, though this does not mean the immovability or 
insenability of such objects as a piece of wood or rock. It is the mind 
itself endowed with inHnJte motilities: it moves forward and backward, 
to the left and to the tights to every one o£ the ten quarters, and knows 
no hindrance in any direction. Ftajnl Immovable is this mind capable 
of infinite maveEncnts. 

There is a Buddhist god called Fudd Myoo (Aoala-'V'idy^aja}, the 
Immovable^ He is represented holding a swxsrd in his right hand and a. 
rope in his left. His teeth are bared and his eyes glare angrily. He stands 
Up threateningly in order to destroy the devils w^ho try to do harm to 
Buddha s teaching. Though he is thus seen assuming a realistic form, he 
is not hiding anywhere on earths He is the symbolic protector of 
Buddhism^ essentially incarnating Ftajna Immovable for %ts sentient 
beings. When the ordinary people confront him, they axe reminded of 
what he stands for and will refrain from interfering with the spread of 
Buddhist doctrine^ The wise, on the other hand, who arc approaching a 
state of eniightemnent, realize that Fudo symbolizes Frajila immovable 
as the destroyer of delusion, ile who thus becomes enlightened and 
carries on his life as exemplified by Fudo My^ will nut be touched even 
by devilish spirits. The My66 is the symbol of immovability both of mind 
and body. Not to move means not to "stop” with an object that is seen. 
For as it is seen it passes on and the mind is not orrestetL HTien the mind 
stops with each object as it is presented^ the mtnd is disturbed with 
all l^ds of thought and feeling, The '“stopping" inevitably leads to the 
moving that is disturbance. Though the mind is thus subject to **stop* 
pings, it in itself remains unmoved^ however superficially it may seem 
so. 

For instance, suppose ten men are opposing yotu each in succession 
ready to strike you with a sword. As soon as one is disposed of» you wall 
move on to another without permitting the mind to “stop" with any. 
How^ever rapidly one blow may follow another^ you leave no time to 
intervene between the two. Every one of the ten will thus be successively 
and successful^ dealt with. This is possible only w'ben the mind moves 
from one object to another without being **stopped" or arrested by any¬ 
thing. If the mind is unable to move on in this fashion, it is sure to lose 
the game somewhere between two enoounterSt 

Kwajinon Bosatsu (Avalokite^ana) is sometimes represented with 
one thousand arms, each holding a diff erent instmmenL If his mind 
"stops" with the use, for instance, of a bow, all the other arms, B99 in 
number, will be of no use whatever. It is only because of bis fnmd not 
stopping with the use of one arm but moving from one instiument to 
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another that aU hh arms prove useful with tbe utmost degree of ef- 
fideocy. Even XwanDOD cannot be expected to equip himself with one 
thonsadd arms on one body^ The figure is meant to demonstrate that, 
when PrajM Immovable is realized^ even as many as one thousand arms 
on one body may each and all be serviceable in one way or another. 

I will give another illustration: When I kmk at a tree, I pencieve one 
of the leaves is red^ and my mind “slops" with this leaf. When this hap¬ 
pens, I see just one kaJ and fail to take cognizance of the innumerable 
other leaves o£ the tree. If instead of this I look at the tree without any 
preconceived idcas^ I shall see all the leaves. One leaf effectively **stops" 
my mind from seeing all the rest. Bui when the mind moves on without 
“stopping,” it takes up hundreds of thousands ol leaves without fail. 
When this is understood we arc Kw'annons. 

The simple-minded bow before I^waniion, taking him for an eitraor- 
dinaiy being simply because his one body is seen as in pckssession of one 
thousand arms and one thousand eyes. Some, however, whose intelli¬ 
gence does not go very far^ deny the realily of Kwannon, saying, "How^ 
can one person be provided w^iih so many aims as one thousand?^ Those 
who knmv the reason of things will neither blindly believe nor hastily 
negatCp They will discover that it is the wisdom ol Buddhism to demon¬ 
strate the rationality of things by means of one object. This is also the 
case with other schools of teaching, especially with Shintoism. Those 
symbolical figures are not to be taken naively as they appear, nor are 
they to be rejected as hrationak One must know that there is reason in 
them. Reasons may be varied, but they all point uidmalcly to one truth. 

Beginners all start frcmi the first stage of Ignorance and .^ecls, finally 
reaching that of Prajna Immovablep and w Hen they reach the final stage 
they find that it stands next to the first stage. There is reason for this. 

To state it in terms of swordsmanship, the genuine beginner kticw'S 
nothing about the way of holding and managing the sw^rd, and much 
less of his concern for hunseU. When the opponent tries to strike him, 
be instinctively parries it. This is all he can do. But as soon as the iraiumg 
starts, he is taught how to handle the sword, where to keep the mind, 
and fnany other technical tricks—which makes his mind “slop" at various 
junctures. For this reason whenever he tries to strike the opponent he 
feels unusuallv hampered fhe has lost altogether the original sense of 
innocence and freedom]. But as days and years go by, as his training 
acquires fuller maturity, his bodily attitude and his way of managing the 
sword advance toward ^nommd-ness,"' which resembles the stale of 
mind be had at the very beginning of training when he knew nothing, 
when he was altogether ignorant of the art. The beginning and the end 
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thus turn into ii«xt-daor ndghbdrs. First we start counting one, two, 
thiee^ and when finally ten is counted we return to one* 

In musical scales, one may start with the lowest pitch and gradually 
ascend to the highest. When the hJgh^t is reached, one Ends it located 
next to the lowest. In a similar way, when the highest stage is reached 
in the study of Buddhist teachings a man turns into a kind of simpleton 
who know's nothing of Buddha, nothing of his teaching, and is devoid 
of all learning or scholarly acquisitions. The Ignorance and Affects 
charactcriiing the first stage are merged into Prajnil Immovable of the 
last stage of Buddhist disciptine: inteUectual calculatiniis are lost sight 
of and a slate of no-mind-ness or of no-thoughl-ness ( mfincrt) 

prevails. WTien the ultimate perfectiori is attained^ the body and limbs 
perform by themselves what is assigned to them to do ^%ith no inter¬ 
ference from the mind, [The technical shill Js so autonomized it is 
completely di^'orced from conscious efforts.] 

Buhkolcu Kobishi (1241-1616) of Kamakura has the poem: 

Though not eonscionsly trying to 
guard the rice fields froin intruders^ 

The scaj^ow is not after all standing 
to no purpose. 


All IS like this; The sesarecrow in imitation of a human figure Is erected 
in the middle of the rice paddies, it holds a bow and an arrow as if ready 
to shoot, and seeing this birds and animals are frightened away. This 
human figure is not endowed with a mind, but it scares aw^ay the deer. 
Tlie perfect man who has attamed the highest stage of training may be 
likened to it. All is left to the [unconscious or reflexive] activities of the 
body and limbs, whereas the tnind itself stops with no objects and at no 
points. Nor is it to be located at any definitely dcsignable spot. Yet it 
here exists all by itself, with no thoughts, no affects, rcsemblirig a scare¬ 
crow in the rite fields. It is the case of a simple-minded man whose naive 
intelligence does not go very far, holds to himself, and is not self-as¬ 
sertive. This non-asserdveness also applies to one who has attained the 
highest degree of intelligence. But there are some who know a great 
deal, and just because of this knowledge they put themselves very much 
forward. We come across many such these days among people of my 
profession, and 1 am really ashamed of them. 

We have to distinguish hetw'^een tw'o ways of training: one Is spirit- 
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ual,^ the other practical. As 1 said before^ as far us spirituality is coti^ 
cemed, it is a v*ry simple matter wl^a it is realized to its full extenti 
it all depends on how one gives up one^s owti Ignorance and Affects and 
attains to iKMuind^ness.® This has already been developed step by step. 
But training in detailed technifjue is also not to be neglected. The un¬ 
derstanding of principle alone cannot lend one to the miistery of move- 
inents pf the body and its limbs^ By practical details 1 mean such as what 
you call the five ways of posing the body, designated ciuh by one 
character. The principle of spirituality is to be grasped—this goes without 
saying—but at the same tune one must be trained in the teehn£<]ije of 
swordplay. But training is never to be one-sided, fli (fi) and ji (shih)^ 
are like two wheels of a Cait. . . . 


* ! do not like tills tern] in this wwirwcticn, for it bos a certain odliuTi at¬ 
tached tq it. The original J^pimwe is H (li). It ordinarily mcan'i 'Vuni^lliing 
transcemlental/' '"lonielhirig standing in contrast to detailed aelualitjo^'^ oivd 
is concerned with the Innerllness or supersensuousness of things. 

® Jn Japanese the whole sentence reads, 'Tadw wrlun ph nitr 

literally, 'Tt all depends on how one gives up one's o^iti luind." hi this 
case "iniud'' is otrt "Absolute Mind,” but "tlic aiind one ordinarily tbit is, 
”the mind of ignoiBnce and affects^ which stops with an ubjnzt or esperi- 
enoB il may have and refuses to be restored to its native state- of duidity 
Of emptiness or no-iniiKl-ness.” 

" Rj {h} and fi (shihl are Icmis used very much \n Kegoii pl^ilosophy. Ji 
u a puticuLaF object or event, and ri is a universal pdndple. As lung as 
these two arc kept separate, life loses its fnfodum lud spuntaneit^^ and one 
faib to be master of oneself. Psyc^kalogleally speaking, this is the uneonsdaus 
breaking into the held ol comclousness when cocsck>avni.«ss ihseH. aban¬ 
doning itself 10 the dictates of the woconscipus, Relis^ously, it is dying to 
one's self and living in Christ or, m Buoan Zenji would say, "^living as a dead 
man,” In the case of a swond.qnan, he must free himself from all ideas in¬ 
volving life and death, gain and loss, right and wrong, giving himself up to 
a power which livs deeply in his inner being. and Jif ore then in haTrnonloui 
eoopeiiation. Bunao's poem reads: 

While Lving 
Be a dead man. 

Be tlwaroughly dead— 

And behave as you l£ke^ 

And all's well 
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Spare of nf® Fll>t Strieing Steel 

This is andtlier way of dxpiessiiig the idea "not to leave a liairbreadth 
intervaL'^ "When a flint strikes steely no moment is lost before a spark 
issues from the contact. This is likened to the mind not "stopping*^ with 
any one ofa|ect, and no time being left for deliberatioii [ for affects of any 
sort to assert lhemseh^es]+ Ji does not mean just the Jnstantaneity dF 
events happening one after another. The point is not to let the mind 
stop with anything. Mere irtstantaneiiy ii of no avail if the mind "stops" 
even for a moment. As soon as there is a moment's “stoppage^* your 
mind is no longer your owti^ for jt is then placed tmder another^ con¬ 
trol. ^Vhen the mind calculates so as to be rjuick in movement, the veiy 
thought makes the mind captive, [You are no more master of yourself^] 

In Saigy^s collectioi] of poems (Sdfdb-shu) we have: 

As I noderstand you to be a man 

who ha3 grown weary of the world, 
i only think of you as not at all longing for* 
a temporaiy shelter. 

This is said to have been composed by a oouitesan of Eguchi^ 'The refer¬ 
ence I w'isb to make is to the latter part of the poem containing the 
phrase kokoro tomuna, "not to have the mind 'stopped.* ” For this ap¬ 
plies most Atting^ to the art of sivordsmanship^ which ultimately con¬ 
sists in not having one s mind “stopped" with any object. 

In Zcfi Buddhism one asks, "What is Buddha]^* and the master raises 
his fist. "What is the ultimate signification of Buddhist teaching?^ and 
the master replieSp even before the questioner hilly finishes^ "A spray of 
plum blossoms, or The cypress tree in the oourtyard." The point oon- 
cemed here is not necessarily the appropriateness of the answer^ but to 
see the mind not "stopping*' with anything. Such a mind "stops"® 

* Lon^ag for" is Japanese Aofrom fommi, ol which Takuan talks sO 
much in this letter of his to Yag\'^ Tajima no kami. The seennd part of the 
pc^m may also be translaledT *^I only think that you would not have your 
mind 'stopped' with a temponuy shelter." 

* TakuaD has nfiSuru here for “stopping” or "stop." I/tjunf is synonymous 
with AoAoro ma rornem. It literally means "drifting or shifting frenn one 
thing to another/ or “ones attention being arrested by an object and beirtg 
tnmsfcTTcd onto it and staying there/’ 
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iM^khcT with the color nor with the odor. This “non'^opping" mind in 
its suchness is blessed as a god or horiored as a Buddha, which is no Iss 
than the Zen mine! or the ultimate limit of an art. An answer given after 
deliberation to a quesdon Such as the alxjvc may be splendid and fuU 
of wisdom, but ft is after all at the stage of Ignorance and Affects 

Zen is coocserned with a movement of instantancity in which the flint 
emits a spark when it strikes steel It is the same os a flash of lightning, 
A voice calls out *0 Uemon!" and the man immediately responds to it, 
“Yes.” Here is Trafna Immovable. When the man is called, **0 Uemon," 
he ^'stops'' and (^liberates, wondering^ “V^Tiat business can it be?^ 
Finally,, the answer is given, "What is Jt?" This comes from a mind 
abiding in Ignorance and Atfects. UTienever or vvherev'er it ’"stops"— 
this IS the sign of being moved by something external which is a delu¬ 
sion, and such is said to be the mind of an ordinary being belonging to 
the stage of Ignorance and Affects. 

On the other hand^ that which gives an immediate answer to the 
call, "O UemonI" is the pruf^ of all BuddhaSr Buddhas and all beings 
are not ^vo, nor are gods and men. Cod or the Buddha is the name 
given to such a mind [identified with prflpkl]+ The Way of the Gods, 
the Way of Poetry, the %Vay of Con Rjcitts—there may be many Ways 
(iao), but they all are ways of illustrating the One Mind. 

When they just follow the letters and have no true understandirig of 
what the Chne Mind (Frajna Immovable) is, they abuse it in every pos¬ 
sible way throughout their life. They are day and night engaged in doing 
good things and evil things according to ihcir karma. Th«ry w'ould aban¬ 
don the family, ruin the whole nation, or do anything contrary to the 
dictates of the One Mind- They are all confused and altogether fail to 
see what the One Mind looks like. Ujifortunaloly, there are only a few 
people who have really penetrated into the depths of the One Mind- The 
rest of us are sadly going astray- 

But we must know' that it is not enough just to see what ibe Mind is, 
we mnst put inlo practioe all that makes it up in our dally life. We may 
talk about it glibly, w^e may write books to explajn it^ but that is far from 
being enough. However much we may talk about water and describe it 
quite intelligently^ that does not make it real w^iicf, So with fire- Mere 
talking of it will not make the mouih bum. To know vi hat they are means 
to experience them in actual epnereteness, A book on cooking wiP not 
cure OUT hunger. To feel satisfied we must have actual food. So long as 
we do not go beyoi^d mere talking^ we are not true knowers. 
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Conhicianism as well as Buddhism strives to eicplain what the One 
Mmd isy but unl^s life itself oonfoims to those explanaticms, Buddhist 
or Confucian* we caimat call ouiselves knoivers of the Mind even though 
every one of tks is ui possession of it. The reason why those who are 
devoting themselves to the study of Tao aie yet unable to see into its 
ulUmate stgniEcance is due to their relying on mere learning. If they 
really vAsh to see the One Mind^ a deep kufu^^ is needed.,. . 


Wheme to Locate the Mints 

The question is often asked: Where is the mind [or attention] to be 
directed? When it is directed to the movements of the opponent, it is 
taken up by them. \Vhen it is directed to his sword, it is taken up by the 
sword. When it is directed to striking down the opponent it is taken up 
by the idea of striking, WTien it is directed to your sword, it is taken up 
by that. WTien it is directed to defending yourself, it is taken up by the 
idea of defense. When it is directed to the pose the opponent assumes, 

Kufil has been explained elsewhere. It is not just thinking with the 
head, but the stale when the whole body is involved in and appBijd to tb* 
sol^g of a problem. The Japanese often talk about “asking the abdomeOi'^ 
OT “thinking with the abdonicii,“ or "seeing or hearing with the abdomen,* 
This is kufu , The head is detachabk from the hody^ beit the ebdomeOp which 
includes the whole system of the viscera, symbolizes the totality of one^S 
personaHty, 

It niay not be umnstruelive, J thtnlc* in (hij connection, to notice how 
Bodin s Th^ Things is dfficrentiated from Sekkaku's Zen osier in SiediiH’- 
tion. Both are iuterrtly engaged in concentrating the luind on a subject of the 
utmost interest or ngnificaace. But Rodin'^s hgure seexns; to me at leosl to be 
on the plane of relativity and intellectiDii^ while the Oriental one is some¬ 
where beyond it. We aim have to notice the difference In the posture as¬ 
sumed hy each one of the two ^'thinkers." The one sits on a raised seat while 
the other squats on the ground. The one is less in contact with earth than the 
other. The ^cn Ihinlcer b rooted in the foundabon, as ft were, of all thingSp. 
ajid every thought he may cherish b diiecily exmnected with the source of 
being frcm which we of the earth come. To raise Oneself from the ground even 
by one foot means a detachment, a separation, an abstraction^ a going away to 
the realm of analysis and dbciiiTilnatiaQ, The Oriental way of sitting b to 
stnke the mots down to the center of earth and to be conscious of tbe Great 
Source where we have our "whence^ and "whither * 
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it is talien up by iL At ^11 eveats^ they say they do not know just wheJPe 
the mind is to be directed. 

Some would say: Wlierever the mind is directed, the whole person 
is liable to follow the direction and the enemy is sure to take Full ad¬ 
vantage p| it^ which means your defeat, !t is after all better to keep the 
mind in the lower part of the abdomen pist below the navel, and this 
will enable one to adjust oneself in accordance with the sbifting of the 
Sitijation from moment to moment. 

This advice is reasonable enough, but from the ultimate point of view 
which is held by Buddhists it is still limited, it is not the highest. It Is not 
the supreme end of training. While being trained, the keeping of the 
mind in the lower region of the abdomen may not be a bad idea. But it is 
still the stage of re%^erence,** and it also corresponds to what Mencius ad- 
vise's—to get the miuiway mind * - back in its original seat. .4s to 'Ihe run- 
aw'ay mind"' I have explained it in another letter for your inspection. 

If you tr>' to keep the mtnd impDsoned in the lower region of the 
abdomen^ the very idea of keeping it In one specified locality will pre¬ 
vent the mind from operating anywhere else^ and the result will be the 
contrary to what had been first intended. Then the question may arise: 
If keeping the mind shut up below the navel restricts its free movements, 
in what part of the body shall we keep it? I ans^ver: “When you put it 
in the ri^t hand^ it will be kept captive in the right fiandp and the rest 
of the body will be found inconvenienced. The result will be the same 
when you put it in the eye or in the right kg or in any other particular 


XI KH m Japanese, eh/ng in Chinese. The Confucian schobrs, fsspeciiilly 
those of the Sung, ccosider that the feeling of revetenoe is of great impomnce! 
In making progress In the study of Too {[be Way). But Zen- men think rever¬ 
ence is far from being the ultirnate end of training. It is meant for begiUTkers. 

ffoj'hfn in Japanese^ fang-hsin in Chinese. Hd (fang} means "free and 
unrestrained," "*ninning wild^ "gone Iomc," "lost,” "letting hiendus 
(Book VI, "Kao-tiCj says that/ifn ("los'e**) b human mind ("heart”) and i 
("/urfice”) is human path. It is a pity that people leave the pslh tind do not 
□bsenie it that people let go the mind and do not seek it. When they let loose 
chickens or dogs, know they must search for them, but when they let 
go the mind thev do not know that they must search for it. Th? way of learn-' 
ing Is no more or less than searching for the heart they have let go, Kakirro 
meam bolls, mind and heart, iutellect nod affectiori. and is also often used 
in the philosophical sense as subject, substance, or soul l^lwiover ’^Tniud" is 
mentioned in lh£i letter of Taltuan's, It h Eo be imderstood In Its compreheo- 


sive sense. 
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part of the body, because then the i^nnabuDg parts of the hcMly ^viU feel 
its sbseDce" 

The second questimi 15 = Where is the mind to be kept after all? 

1 ans^^err ^'The thing is out to try to localize the mind anywheie but 
to let it fill up the whole body, let it Bow throughout the totahty of your 
being. ^Tien this happens you use the bands when they are needed, you 
use the legs or the eyes when they are needed, and no dme or no extra 
energy will be wast-^ [The locali^adoit o£ the mind means its freezing^ 
When it ceases to flow freefy as it is needed^ it is no more the mind in its 
suehnesSr] 

[Localization is not restricted to the physical side of one^s heiog. The 
mind may be psychologically imprison^. For instanoe, one may delib¬ 
erate when an immediate action is imperative, as m the case of swords- 
manship. The deliberation surely Lnlerfercs and “stops” the course of 
the flowing mind. Have no deliberation, nn discrimLnadon- Instead of 
localizing or keeping in captivity or freezing the mind let it go all by 
itself freely and unhindered and uninhihited^ It is only when this is done 
that the mind is ready to move as it is needed all over the body^ with 
no “stoppage” anywhere.]! 

Zen- men talk about the right or true and the partial (hen) in 

their teaching. When the mind Bh up the body entirely^ it is said to be 
right; when it is located in any special part of (he body, it is partial or 
one-sided. The right mind is equally distributed over the body and not 
at ill partitive. The partial m iud, on the other hand, is divided and ooc- 
sided. Zen dislikes partializaticm or localization. When the mind Is kept 
hardened at one place it fails to pervade or Bow over every part of the 
body. When it is not partialized after any schematized plan^ it naturally 
diffuses itself all over the body. It thus can meet the opponent as he 
moves about trying to strike you down* When yoiir hands are needed 
they are there to respond to your order. So with die legs^at any moment 
they are needed the mind never faib to operate them according to the 
situation. There is no need for the mind to maneuver itself out from any 
localized quarters where it has been prearranged for it to station itself. 

The mind is not to be treated like a cat tied to a string. The mind must 
be left to itself^ utterly free to move about according to its own nature. 
Not to localize or portialize it is the end of spiritual training. When it is 
nowhere it is eveipvherc^ When it occupies one tenth, it is absent in 
the other nine tenths. Let the swordsman discipline himself to have the 
mind go on its own way. Instead of trying deliberately to confine it 
somewhere. 
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Tb« mein thesis of Tal^uan^s letter to Yagy^ Tajima no kami is el- 
most eEhausted in the passages translated more or less literally above- It 
condsts in preserving the absolute Ouidity of the miad (fcoitoro) by keep¬ 
ing It free from mtellectua! deliberations and affeetive disturbances of 
any kind at all that may arise from Ignorance and DeluSiDn. The fluidity 
of mjnd and Prsfni Intmovable may appear contradictory^ but in actual 
life they are idendcaJ. When you have one» you have the othcFp for the 
Mind in its suchness is at once movable tmd immovable^ it is constantly 
flONsingp never *^stopping" at any pointy and yet there is in it a center 
never subject to any kind of rnovcment, remaining forever one and the 
same. The difficulty is how to identify this center of hnmovability vdih its 
never-stopping movements themselves. Takuan advises the s^vordsman 
to Solve the difficulty in his use of the s%vord os he actually stands against 
the opponent. The sv^'ordsman is thus made to be cfonsUintly facing a 
logical contradiction. As long as he notices it, that is» as long as he is 
logically minded, he finds his movements always hampered in one way 
□T another—which is and the enemy is sure to avail himself of it+ 

Therefore, the siivof dsman cannot afford to indulge in an idle intellectual 
employment when the other side is always on the alert to detect the 
slightest Wiiti produced on your part. You cannot relax and yet keep 
the state of tension deliherately for any length of time. For this is what 
makes the mind "stop*^ and lose its fluidity. How then can one have re¬ 
laxation and tension simultaneously? Here is the same old contradiction ^ 
though presented in a different form. 

When the situation is annlyzed Intellectually^ we can never escape a 
contradiction in one form or another: moving and yet not moving, fn 
tension and yet relaxed, seeing everything that is going on and yet not at 
all anxious about the way it may him, with notMng purposely designed. 


The following several paragraphs cCruift maiiily of ertracts from 
Takuan's letter paiaphraicd in tnodem terms so as to be mote intelUgJble 
for readers. TaScuan's original texts and our explanatory interpolatiQni may 
cause san>e conJusioD in the minds of readers. But we crave their Indulgent 
patience, for a careful perusal wfU be rewarding not only in understanding 
the swoidsman^s psychology in relatioti to whnt may be called Zen meta- 
physks but aho in clarE^g certain aspects of psychology which tsme up 
in the study of the OrtenCal arts general^. 

Siiki literaDy means any space between two object! where something 
ebecan eulcr. A ^chological or mental suB k created when a state of temiop 
is relaxed. 
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nothing comcEOUsly calci^tcd, no antidpations no eipectation^in shorty 
standing innocently like a baby and yet with all the cunning and suhter* 
fuge of the keenest intelligence of a fully matured mindi how nan this 
be achieved? No amount of intellection can ever be of any help in this 
paradoxical situation. 

What is known as kufu is the only way to reach this result The kufu 
15 ahogetber personal and individualistic^ it is to develop out of oneself^ 
within one^s ovra inner life. Kufu literally means “to strive,** *to wrestle, 
“to try to End the way out," or, Ln Christian "topray incessantly for 
God's help/* Psychologically speaking, it is to remove all the inhibitions 
there are, intellectual as well as affeeti'^e or emotional, and to bring out 
what is stored in the unconscious and let It work itself out quite inde¬ 
pendently of any kind of interfering oonsdousness. The kufu, therefore, 
wiU be directed toward how to remove the inhibitiaiLSp though not 
analytically. If such an expression is permissible, let us say the kufu is 
to be conatively caixied out—a process invoking oae"s whole person^ 
that IS to say,, it is to be totahstlCt grofwing out of the depths of one's 
own being. 

To make clear the immovability of the most mobile mind^ Takimn 
distinguishes the original mind from the delusive mind, which is an intel- 
lef:tua]!y bifurcated state of consciousness^ The original mind is a mind 
unrconscious of itself, whereas the delusive mind is divided against itself^ 
interfering with the free working of the origmal mincL 

The origmal mind is honfhin and the delusive mind Is moshin. Hart 
means "original " "primary^" ’'real,'* **tnje,” "native,*' or ''naturaK’* and 
mo means "not reak'* "deceiving" nr "deceived," "deluded" or "delu¬ 
sive." Shin is kokoro, that is, "mind'* In its broad sense. 

The delusive mind may be defined as the mind intellectually and af¬ 
fectively burdened. It thus cantiot move on from one topic to another 
^vithout stopping and reflecting on itself, and this obstructs its native 
fiuidity. The mind then coagulates before it makes a second move^, be¬ 
cause the Gist move stUl lingers tJiere^which is a suki for the swords- 
man-“the one thing that is to be avoided Avith the utmost scrupulosity- 
This corresponds to the mind conscious of itself {uskfu no shin in |apa- 
nese)^ To be conscious is characteristic of the human mind as dis¬ 
tinguished from the animal mind. But when the mind becomes consdaus 
of its doingSp it ceases to- be instinctua] and its commands are colored 
with calculations and deUberations—which m>^ns that the connection 
between itself and the limbs is no longer direct because the identity of 
the commander and his executive agents is lost. When dualism takes 
place, the whole personaiity' never comes cut as it 15 in itself- Takuan 
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calJs this situaticn **sloppmg,'* ^'halting,” or "freeing," One cannot 
bathe in solid ioe^ he would wam us. Consciousness and its consequent 
dJchotomy bring rigidity to the freely-flowing original mind, and 
the delusive niind begins fiinctioiiiDg—which Js fatal to the life of the 
swordsman. 

The conscious mind is ushin no shin contrasting with miuhin no shin, 
mind imconscious of itself^ Mus/iin literally means "no-mindp" it is the 
mind negating itself^ letting go itseU from itself^ a scUdly Frozen mind 
allowing itself to relax into a state of perfect unguardedness. [We 
resume Tahuan's mvn words.] 


The Mind of No-Mind {Mushin no Shin) 

A mind unconscious of itself is a mind that is not at ah disturbed by 
affects of any kind. It is the original nriEnd and not the delusive one 
that is chock full of affects. It is always fimsing^ it never halts, nor does 
it turn into a solid. As it has no di^rimination to make^ no affective 
preference to follow^ it filJs the whole body, pervading every part of the 
body, and now^bere standing still. It is never hke a stone or a piece of 
wood, [It feeISp it moves,, it is never at rest,] If it should find 3 resting 
place anywhere^ it is not a mind of no-ininiL A no-mind keeps nothing 
in ft. It is also called munan, ’'oo-thougblh” MtiLffirn and munen are 
synonymous.^® 

When mushfn or munen is attained, the mind moves from one object 
to another, flowing like a stream of water, filimg every possible comer. 
For this reason the mind fulflUs every function required of it. But when 
the flowing is stopped at one point, all the other points will get nothing 
of it, and the result will be a general stiffness and obduracy. The wheel 
revolves when it is not too tightly attached to the axJe. When it is too 
tight* it will never move on. If the mind has gomething in it, it stops 

A/tuAin or munen ftcu-rriefi^ is one of the nWMt important 

Ideas In Zen. It corresponds to the state of innocence enfoyed by the Erst in¬ 
habitants of the Garden of EdeiXt tx even to the miad of Cod wheti He 
about to utter His fiat, "Xet there be hghL” Etio, the ststh palrmrcb of Zen, 
empKasIxes mnnen (or mfidim) os most essentia! in the study of Zen, 
it is attained, a man becomes a Zen-man* aiid+ as Tukuan would have it, he 
is also a perfect swordsman. 
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functioiiiiigH it caimot hear, it canoot see, even when a souJid enters the 
ears or a light fiashes before the eyes. To have something in mind means 
that It is preoccupied and has no dme for anything else. But to attempt 
to remove the thought already in it is to refill it wiBi another sgmethmg. 
The task is endless. It is best, dierefore, not to harbor anything in the 
mind from the start. This may be diEBcult^ but when you go on ezercising 
kufu toward the sub|ectf you will after some time come to find this state 
of mind actualized without noticing each step of progress. Nothings 
howeveXt Can be accomplished hinxiediy. 

[We paraphrase again. Takuan here notes an ancient pc»m, on some 
phase of romantic love:] 

To think that I am not going 
To think*® of yon any more 
Is stiU thinking of you. 

Let me then try not to think 
That I am not going to think of you- 

[Before we part with Takuan, I wish to touch upon what may be 
regarded as an eternal paiadoj, which may nm like this: How can one 
keep the mind in this state of nonthinking when its function is to think? 
How can the mind be at once a mind and a not-mind? How can be 
simultaneously both "A" and "not-A"? The problem is not only logical 
and psychologicah it is also metaphysical. The swordsman may have it 
solv^ in the most conjorete and practical way, for it is for him a matter 
of life and death, whereas most of us can assume a more or less Intel' 
lectual attitude and remain indiBerent^ as it were^ But, philosophically* 
it concerns ns in varians vmys, and It also constitutes the crucial point 
in the study of Oriental thought and culttire. The question has never 
been presented to the Western mind, f believe, in the way the East 
faces it. 

[Tradition has it that Yagyii Tajima no kami Munenod left m poem 
to one of his sons eicpressive of the secret of his school of s^voTdsomn- 
ship. The poem is a poor one from the hterary point of view^ as poems 
of this nature known as dok^, "poems of Tao," generally are. It itm^ 
thus: 

*To think"' u emon in Japanese. Omoa msins not only ‘'to ihiiik*' hut 
reopllect,* "to long forr "to kwe,* olc. It has an affective as well as an in¬ 
tellectual value. The word Ls Ahnt?si a general term fw anythmg thst goes on 
in ooe's mind. Therefore, not to think is to ke^ the mind utterly 

empty of bU contents. 
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Behind the technif^uep know that there 
is the spirit (W) s 

It is dawning ddw; 

Open the screen. 

And lo, the moonlight is shining ini 

We imy say this is highly mysticaL The strangest thing, however, is: 
What has ^e art of swordplay—which, bluntly speakings consists in 
mutual IdlLing—to do with such content as is coinmunicated in the poem 
on the moon at the break of day? In Japan, the da™ moonlight has rich 
poetical associations. Yagyu’s aliusiQii to it is understandable from this 
angle, hut what has the s%vord to do with poetry about the moonP What 
inspirations is the swordsman expected to get from viewing the moon as 
the day dawns? What secret is here? After going thiough many a tragic 
scene, whidi the man must no doubt have witnessed, with what poetic 
enlightenment is he expected to crown all his past experience? The 
author is here telling us, naturally, to have an inner light on the psy- 
cbology of sw'Ordsmanship. Yagyu the master knows that techmcjiie 
alone will never make a man the perfect swordplayer. He knows that 
the spirit (ri) or inner experience (ssforr) must back the art, which is 
gained only by deeply looking into the inmost recesses of the mind 
(jtoJtoro), That is why his teacher Talcuan is nev-er tired of dilating on 
the doctrine of emptiness (Mnyfftd), which is the metaphysics of mushm 
no shin (“mind of no-mind"). Emptiness or no-mind-nesa may appear 
to some to be saraethiiig mart remote from our daily experience, but we 
now realize how intimately it is related to the problem of life and 
death with which most of us nowadays remain uoconcen^d^l 

[End of Takunn'j 


The gist of Takuaii*s advice to Yagyii Tajima no kami can be 
summed up by quoting his reference to Btikko Kokusbfs encounter 
with the soldiers of the Yuan invading army, which Takuan men¬ 
tions toward the end of his long epi^e. The incident is told in 
the section following diis. Takuan comments on the sword cleaving 
the spring breeze in a flash of lightning: 

The uplifted sword has no will of its owUp it is aO of emptincas. It is 
like a flash of lighhiing. The man who is about to be struck down is 
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also dF ejnptiiicss, ^ind so is the gn^ whg wields tbe swords Ngne them 
aie possessed of inincl which has any substantiality. As each of them 
is of empdncss and has no "mind" (Jbtoro), the striking man is not a 
man, the ord in his hands is not a sw'ord, and the ^ who is about to 
be struck down is like tbe splitting of tbe spring breeze in a flash of 
lightning. When the mind does not "stop," the sword si,vinging cai^not be 
any thing less than the blowing of the wmcL The wind is not conscious of 
itself as blowing over the trees and working havoc amoDg them. So with 
the s^'Ord. Hence Bukko s staiizn of four lines. 

This "empty-mirided ness" applies to all activities we may perfomi, 
such as daiKung^ as it doc^ to Stvordplay. The dancer takes up \h€ fan and 
begins to Stamp bb feet. If he has any idea at all of displaying his art 
welh he ceases to be a good dancer, for hts mind "stops'* with every 
movement he goes through. In all things, it is important to forget youi 
^mind" and become one with the work at hand. 

When w e tie a cal, being afraid ol its catching n bird, it keeps on 
struggling for freedom. But train ihe cat so that it would not mind the 
presence of a bird. Tbe animal is now free and can go any%vbere it likes. 
In a similar w^ay, when the mind is lied up* it feels inhibited in every 
move it makes, and nothing will be accomplished with any sense of 
spontaneity. Not only lhal, the work itself will be of a poor quality, or 
it may not be Bnished at all. 

Therefore, do not get your mind “stopped** with tbe sword you raises 
forget what you are doing, and strike the enemy. Do not keep your mind 
on the person who stands before you. They are all of emptiness, but 
be^^are of your mind being caught up with emptiness itself. 

To supplement Takunn, the following story' is given to illustrate 
the mind of “no-Tnind-ness”; 

A woodcutter was busily engaged In cutting dovm trees in the 
remote mountains. An nnimal called “satori" appeared. It was a 
very strange-looking creature, not usually found in the villages. 
The woodcutter wanted to catch it alive. The animal read his 
mind: “You want to catch meabve, do you notP Completely taken 
aback, the woodeuttet did not kno^^^ what to say, whereupon the 
animal remarked, “You are e^-idently astonished at my telepathic 
faculty " Even more surprised, the woodcutter then conceived the 
idea of striking it with one blow of his ax, w'hen the satori ex¬ 
claimed, “"Now you w*ant to kill me.” The w'oodcuttcr felt entirely 
disconcerted, and fully realizing his impotence to do anv-thing with 
this mysterious animal, he thought of resuming his business. The 
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satod was not charitably disposed, for he pursued him, saying, 
"So at last you have ahandooed 

The woodcutter did not know what to do with this aniin^ or 
with Inmself. Altogether resigned, he took up his ajt and, paji^^g 
no attention whatever to the presence of the animal, vigorously 
and singleiiiiridedly resumed cutting trees. While so engaged, the 
head of the ax Rew' off its handle, and struck the animal dead. The 
satori^ with all its mind-reading sagacity* had failed to read the 
mind of “ncHmind-ness," 

At the last stage of swordsmanship there is a secret teaching 
which is not given to any but a fully-qualiBed disciple. Mere 
technical training is not enough, proficiency in this does not go 
beyond apprenticeship. The secret teaching 15 known among the 
masters of a certain school as The ^foon in Water.** According to 
one writer, it is explained as follows, which is in truth no more 
than the teaching of Zen-the doctrine of mwxhfn: 

"What is meant by 'the moon in water? 

Tills js explained variously in the various schools of swords¬ 
manship, but the main idea is to grasp the way the moon reffeobs it¬ 
self wherev'er tliere is a body of water, which is done in a state 
of (nc^mind-ness*)* O^ne of the imperial poems oompoMd 

at the Pond of Hirosawa reads: 

The moon has no Intent to cast its shadow anywhere. 

Nor does the pond design to liodge the mdon: 

Hov/ serene the water of Hirosawat 

‘'From this poem one must get an insight into the secrete of 
where there are no traces of artiGcial contrivance, every¬ 
thing being left to nature iteelf. 

‘'Again, it is like one moon reflecting iteelf in hundreds of 
shreams: the moonlight Is not divided into so many shadows* but 
the water is there to reflect them; the moonlight remains ever the 
same even where there are no waters to hold its reflcctidns, Again^ 
it is all the same to the moonlight whether there are so many 
bodies of water, or there is just one little puddle. By this analogy 
the mysteries of mind are made easier to understand. But the moon 
and water are tangible matter* while mind has no form and its 
working is difRcnlt to trace. The symbols are thus not the whole 
truth, only suggestive * 
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From all these quotatiDns we can see that the Oriental thought 
and culture lay great emphasis on the lealizatiori of a psychical 
state of no-miad-riess (musAfn or mufien). When this is not 
realuedp the mind is always conscious of its qwu doings—which 
Taknan calls “mind-stopping." Forj instead of flowing, as he $ays» 
from one object to anomer^ the mind halts and reflects on what it 
is going to do or what it has already done. RecoUection and antici- 
padon are fine qnalides of consciousness which distinguish the 
human mind from that of the lower animals. They axe useful and 
serve certain purposes, but when actions are directly related to 
the problem of life and deaths they must be given up so that they 
will not interfere with the fluidity of mentation and the lightning 
rapidity of action. The man must turn himself into a puppet In 
the hands of the unconsdous. The unconscious must supersede 
4 e conscious. Metaphysically speaking, this is the philosophy of 
suntjatd { emptiness”)* The technique of swordsmanship is based 
on its psychology, and the psychology is a localized application of 
the metaphysics. 



4, ZEN AND THE AiiT OF T£A‘ 


1 

What is coimnon to Zen and the art of tea is the constant attempt 
both make at simplification. The elimination of the unnecessary is 
achieved by Zen in its intuitive grasp of final reality; by the art of 
tea. in the way of living typifi^ by serving tea in the tearoom. 
The art of tea is the aesmetidsm (rf primitive simplicity. Its ideal, 
to come closer to Nature, is realized by sheltering oneself under a 
tbatched roof in a rooni which is hardly ten feel square but which 
must be artistically constructed and furnished. Zct also aims at 
Stripping off all the artificial wrappings humanity has devised, 
supposedly for its own solemnization. ISen first of all combats the 
intellect; for, in spite of its practical usefulness, the intellect goes 
against our effort to delve into the depths of being. Philosophy 
may propose all kinds of questions for intellectual solution, but it 
never claims to give us the spiritual satisfaction which must be 
accessible to every one of us, however intellectually undeveloped 
he may be. Philosophy is accessible only to those who are inlel* 
lectually equipped, and thus it cannot be a discipline of universal 
appreciation. Zen—or, nwre broadly speaking, religion—is to cast 
off all one thinks he possesses, even life, and to get back to the 
ultimate state of being, the "Original Abode," one’s own father or 
mother. This can be done by every one of iis. for we are what wc 
are because of it or him or her, and without it or him or her we 
are nothing. This is to be called the last stage of simpUficiition, 
since things cannot be reduced to any simpler terms, The art of 
tea svmbolizes simplification, first of all, by an inconspicuous, 
solitary tbitched hut erected, perhaps, under an old piue tree, as 
if the "hut were part of Nature and not specially constructed by 
human hands. VVhen form is thus once for all symbolized it allows 
itself to be artistically treated* It goes svithoiit saying that the 

r Zei* etui Japanexe Ciikurr, pp. £71-2,'i9, 
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principle of treatuicnt is to be in perfect conformity with Che 
original idea which prompted it, that is, the eliminatioa of un- 
necessuries. 

Tea was known in Japan even before the Kamakura era {llSS- 
1338), but its fiiTt wider propagation is generally ascribed to £i$ai 
(1141-1215), the Zen teacher^ who brought tea seeds from China 
and had them cultivated In his liiend's monastery grounds. It is 
said that his book on tea, together with some of the tea prepared 
from his plants, was presented to Minamoto Sanetomo (1192^ 
1219)* the shogun of the time, who happened to be ill Eisai thus 
came to be known as the father of tea cultivation in Japan^ He 
thought that tea had some medioLEtal qualities and was good for a 
variety of diseases. Apparently he did not t^ch how one conducts 
the tea ceremony, which he must have observed while at the 
Zen monasteries in China. The tea ceremony is a way of entertain- 
ing visitors to the monastery, or sometimes a way of entertaining 
its Own occupants among themselves. The 2ieTi monk who brought 
the ritual to Japan was Dai^ the National Teacher® (1236-130S), 
about half a century later than Eisai. After Dai^u came several 
monks who became masters of the art, and finally [kkyh (1394^ 
1481), the noted abbot of Daitokujis taught the technique to one 
of his disciples* Shuko {1422-1502), whose artistic genius de¬ 
veloped it and succeeded in adapting it to Japanese taste. Shuko 
thus became the originator of the art of tea aud taught it to Ashi- 
kaga Yoshimasa (1435-90), shogun of the tune, who was a great 
patron of the arts. Later* Jb-6 (1504r-S5) and especially Hikyu 
further improved it and gave a finishing touch to what is now 
fcnowTi as cka-no-tjUf generally translated “tea ceremony* or “tea 
cult. The original tea ceremony as practiced at Zen monasteries 
is carried on independently of the art now m vogue among the 
general public. 

1 have often thought of the art of tea in connection with 
Buddhist life, which seems to partake so much of the characterise 
rics of the art. Tea keeps the mind fresh and vigilant, but it does not 
intoxicate. It has qualities natural!v to be appreciated by scholars 
and monks. It is in the nature of tl^g$ that tea came to be exten¬ 
sively used in the Buddhist monasteries and that its first introduc¬ 
tion to Japan came through the monks. If tea symbolizes Buddhism, 
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can wc not say that wine stMids for Christiamty? Wine is used ex- 
tensU'cly by the ChrlstianSr It is used in the church as the symbol 
of Christ s bloody whichp according to the Christian b^dition, was 
shed for sinful hiimamty\ Probably fur this reason the medieval 
monks kept wine cellars in their monasteries. They Iwk jovial and 
happy, surrounding the cask and holding up the wine cups. Wine 
first excites and then inebriates. In many ways it contrasts with 
tea, and tliis contrast is also that between Buddliism and ChriS' 
tianity* 

We can see now^ that the art of tea is must intimately connected 
with Zen not only in its practical development but principally In 
tlie observ'ance of the spirit that rurvs through tlie ceremony itself. 
The spirit in terms of feeling consists of "harmony" “rever^ 

ence** {kei)^ ^purity* ^"^1 "tranquillity" {yrkn). These four 
elements are need^ to bring the art to a successful end; they are 
all the essential constituents of a brotlierly and orderly life, which 
is no other than die life of the Zen monastery. That the monks 
behaved in perfect orderliness can be lufeiTcd from the remark 
made by Tei Meido, a Confuclan sdMjlar of the Sung dynasty, who 
once visited a monastery called Jorinji. "Here, indeed, wc 
witness the classical form of ritualism as it was practiced in the 
ancient three dynasties." Tlie ancient three dynaslies are the Ideal 
days dreamed of by e^'eiy^ Chinese scholar-statesman, when a rnost 
durable state of things prev'ailcd and people enjoyed all the 
happiness that could be expected of a good government. Even 
now% the Zen monks are well trained individually and collectively 
in conducting ceremonies. Tlie Ogasawam school of etiquette is 
thouijht to have its origin in the “Monastery Regulations" com¬ 
piled by Hyakujo and known as Htjahujo SfiingJ. Wliile Zen 
teaching consists in grasping the spirit fay transcending form, it un¬ 
failingly reminds us of the fact that the world in which we live i$ a 
w orhl of particular forms and that the spirit expresses ttself only 
by m^ns of form. Zen is, therefore, at once antimonian and dis¬ 
ciplinarian. 


2 

The character for "harmony'’ also read$ "gentleness of spirit" 
(yausuragi), and to my mind "gentleness of spirit" seems to de- 
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scribe better the spirit governing the v^hale procedure of the art 
of tea. Harmony refers more to fomip while geutleuess is suggestive 
of an inward feeling. The general atmosphere of the tearoom tends 
to create this kind of gentleness all around—gentleness of touchy 
gentleness of odor^ gentleness of light, and gentleness of sound. 
You take op a teacup, handmade and irr^ulaTly shaped^ the glaze 
probably not uniformly overlaid, but in spite of this primitiveness 
the little utensil has a peculiar chann of geutleness, quietness, and 
unobtrusivene&s. The incense burning is never strong and stimu¬ 
lating, but gentle and wrvadinp. The windows and screens are 
another source of a genuo prevailing charm, for the light admitted 
into the room is always soft and restful and conducive to a medita- 
tive mood. The breeze passing through the needles of the old pine 
tree harmoniously blends with the sizzling of the iron kettle over 
the fire. The entire environment thus reflects the personality of 
the one who has created it. 

*What is most valuable is gentleness of spirit; what is most 
essential is not to contradict otiiers"—these are the first words of 
the so-called ^Constitution of Seventeen Articles,” compiled by 
I^nce Shotolcu in 604. It is a kind of moral and spiritual admoni¬ 
tion given by the Pnnee Regent lo his subjects. But it is siirniBcant 
that such an admonition, whatever its political bearings, should be- 
gin by placing unusual emphasis on gentleness of spirit. In fact, ttiis 
is the first precept given to the Japanese consciousness to which 
the people have responded with vaiying degrees of success during 
centuries of civilization. Although Japan has lately come to be 
known as a warlike nation, this concept is erroneous with respect 
to the people, whose consciousness of their own character is that 
(hey are, on the whole, of gentle nature. And there is gfiod reason 
to presume this, for the physical atmosphere enveloping the whole 
island of fapan is characterized by a general mildnesSp not only 
climatically but meteorologically. This is mostly due to the 
presence of much moisture in the air. The mountains, villages, 
woods, etc.^ enwrapped in a somewhat vaporous atmosphere, have 
a soft appearance; flowers are not as a rule too tichlv colored, but 
somewhat subdued and delicate; while the spring foliage is 
vividly fresh. Sensitive minds brought up in an environment like 
this cannot fail to imbibe much of it, and with it gentleness of 
spirit We are, however, apt to deviate from this basic virtue of the 
Japanese character as we come in contact with various difficulties^ 
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sociiil, political^ economic^ and cuIturpK We have to guard our¬ 
selves against such subversive induences, and Zen has come to 
help us in this. 

When Dogen (1200-53) came bach froni China after some years 
of study of Zen there, he was asked what he had learned. He saidl 
''Not much except soft-heartcdness (nyiiiinn-s/jm).*' "'Snft-heartecl- 
iiess” is “tender-mindedness^ and in 6n$ case means “"gentleness of 
spirit."" Generally we are too egotistic^ too full of hard, resisting 
spirit. We are tiiKlividualistic, unable to accept things as they are 
or as they come to us. Resistance means friction, friction is the 
source of all trouble. When there is no sell, the heart is soft and 
offers no resistance to outside influences. This does not necessarily 
mean the absence of all sensitivities or emotionalities^ They arc 
controlled in the totality of a spiritual outlook on life. And in this 
aspect I am sure that Christians and Buddhists alike know how to 
follow Dogen in the appreciation of the significance of selflessness 
or *^soft-hcartedness."* In the art of tea the “gentleness of spirit*^ is 
spoken of in the same spirit enjoined by Prince Shotokun Indeed, 
*"gentleness of spirit'^ or “?bOft-heartedness'’ is the foundation of cjur 
fife on earth. If the art of tea purports to establish a Buddha-land 
in its small group, it has to start with gentleness of spirit To Illus¬ 
trate this point further, let us quote the Zen Master Takuan (1573- 
1645). 


TAKUAN ON THE ART OF TEA (CHA-NO^YU) 

The principle of cAa-no-yu is the spirit of harmnnious blending pf 
Heaven and Earth and provides the means for establishing universal 
peace. People of the present time have turned it into a mere ocoasinn 
for meeting friends, talkiiig of wtjrldly affairs, and indulging in palatable 
food and drink; besides, they arc prond of their elegantly himished 
tearooms, where, surrounded by rare objects of art, they would serve 
tea in a mest accomplished manner, and deride those who arc not so 
skillful as themselves. This is, however, far from being the original 
intention of cAc-no-yti. 

Let us then construct a small room in a bamboo giwe or under trees, 
arrange streams and roeJes and plant trees and bushes, wlub [inside the 
roofii] let us pile up charcoal, set a kettle, amngo Sowers, and arrange 
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in ordtrr the necczisaj)’ te^ utensils. And Let all this be carded out in 
eordanco with the idea that in this room we can enjoy the streams and 
rocks as we do the rivers and moum tains tn NaturCp and appreciate the 
vadous moods and sentiments suggested by the snow'^ the moont and 
the trees and (lowers, as they go through the transfonnation oF seasons, 
appearing and disappearing, blooming and withering. As visitors are 
greeted Liere with due reverence^ we listen quietly to the boiling water 
in the kettle, which sounds like a breeze passing thiougb the pine 
needles, and become oblivious oF all w^orldfy woes and worries; we then 
pour out a dipperhil of water from the kettlOp reminding os of the 
moun tain stream^ and thereby our mental dost Is wiped qS. This is truly 
a world of recluses, saints on earth. 

The principle of propriety is reverence, which in practical life func¬ 
tions as hiUm>onjdus relationsbipn This is the statement made by Confu¬ 
cius when he derines the use of proprietyp and is also the mental attitude 
cine should cultivate in c/*u-n£^j/ri. For Instance, w'hen a man is associated 
wTlh persons of high social rank his cxmduct is simple and natural, and 
there is no cringing self-deprecation on his part. When he sits in the 
company of people socially below him he retains a respectful attitude 
toward them, being entirely free from the feeling of self-imporlance, 
Tliis is due to llie prt^ence of something pervading the entire tearoom, 
W'hich results in the harmonious relationship of all who come here. How¬ 
ever long the association, there is always the persisting sense of re%'er- 
ence^ The spirit of the smiling Kfiiyapa and the noddtog S^hi must 
be said to be moving here; this spirit^ in wordSp is the mysterious Such- 
ness that is beyond all comprehension. 

For this reason^ the principle animating the tearoom, from its Erst 
Construction dowm to the choice of the tea utensils, the technique of 
servioe, the cooking of ftxjd, wearing apparelp etc.p is to Lie sought in tLie 
avoidance of complicated ritual and mere ostentation. The Implements 
may be old, but I he mind can invigorated therewith so that it is ever 
fresh and ready to respond to the changing seasons and the varying 
view's resulting therefrom; It never curries favor^ it is never covetousp 
ne\ eT inclined to extravagance, hut alvvays w'atchful and considerate for 
others. Tlie o%vner of such a mind is naturally gentle-mannered and 
always sincere—tL^is is cha-rto-^u. 

The way of therefore^ is to appreciate the spirit of a 

naturally harmonious blending of Heaven and Earthp to see the per¬ 
vading presence of the five elemcnls by one's firesidep where the mouii' 
lains> rivers, rcxzks, arid trees are found as they are in Nature, to draw 
the refreshing water from tl^c well of Nature, to taste Avith one's mvn 
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inoulh the finver supplied by Nature. How grand ^h^s enjoyment of iht; 
Kannotiious biendlng of Heaven and Earth! 


[f/ere Eiirb Takuan^ 


Had the art of tea and Zen somctliing to con tribute to the 
presence of a certain democratic spirit in liic social Ydo of Japan? 
In spite of the strict social hierarchy establisticd during her feudaJ 
days* the idea of equality and fraternity persists among the people. 
In the tearoom, ten feet square^ guests of various social grades are 
entertained with no discriinination^ for^ Once tlierein, the com- 
mone/s knees touch those of the nobleman* and they talk with due 
reverence to each other on subjects in which they bcjlh are in¬ 
terested. In Zen* of course* no earthly distinctions arc aliowedp arid 
its monks have free approach to aU classes of society and are at 
home with them all. It is* indeed* deeply ingrained in human 
nature that it aspires once in a while to throw off all the restraints 
society has arbhcially put on us and to have free and natural and 
heart-to-heart Intercourse with fellow-beings* including the ani¬ 
mals, pLantSp and inanimate objects so called- We* therefore, always 
welcome every opportunity for this kind of liberation. No doubt 
this is what Takuan means when he refers to “the haimonious 
blending of Heaven and Earth,” where all angels join in the chorus. 

‘‘Reverence" is fundamentally and originally a religious feeling- 
feeling for a being supposed to be higher than ourselves who are^ 
after all, poor human mortals. The feeling is later transferred to 
social relationships and then degenerates Into mere formalism. In 
modem days of democracy so called^ everybody is just as good as 
everybody eke, at least from the social point of view* and there is 
nobody spedaliy deserving reverence. But when the feeling is 
analyzed back to its original sense, it is a reflection on ones own 
unworthiness, that Is, the realisation of ones limitations, physical 
and intellectual, moral and spiritual. This realization evokes in us 
the <lesiTe for transcending qnrseJves and also for coming into 
touch with a being w'ho stands to us in every possible form of op¬ 
position. The desire frequently directs our spiritual movements 
toward an object outside us; but when it is directed within our¬ 
selves, It becomes self-abnegation and a feeUng of sin. These are 
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all Qegative virtues, while positively they lead u3 to revereoce, the 
wish not to slight others. We are Icings full of contradictions: in 
one respect we feel that we are just as gcxxl as anybody else, but 
at the same time we have an innate suspldon that everybody else 
is better than ourselves—a kind of inferiority complex. 

There is a Bodhisattva in Mahay ana Buddhism^ known as 
Sadaparibhuta (Jofukyd Bosatsu), “one who never slights others," 
Perhaps when we are quite sincere with ourselves—that is, when 
we are all alone with ourselves in the innermost chamber of 
OUT being—there is a feeling there which makes us move toward 
others with a sense of humiliation. Whatev^er this may be, there is 
a deeply religious attitude of mind in reverence. 2Ien may burri all 
the holy statues in the temple to warm itself on a cold wintry night; 
Zen may destroy alt the literature containing its precious legacies 
in order to save its very existence as the truth sham of all its ex¬ 
ternal trappings, however glamorous they appear to outsiders; hut 
it never forgets to worship a slorm-brokcn and mud-soiled humble 
blade of grass; it never neglects to offer all the wild flowers of the 
fields just as they are^ to all the Buddhas in the three thousand 
chili ocosms. Zen knows how to revere because it knows how to 
slight. What is needed in Zen as in anything else is sinoerify of 
heart, and not mere conceptualism. 

Tdyolomi Hideyoshi was die great patron of the art of tea in his 
day and an admirer of Sen no Hikyfi (1521-91), who was virtually 
the founder of the art. Although he was always after something 
sensational grandiose, and ostentatious^ he seems to have under¬ 
stood finally something of the spirit of the art as advocated by 
Bikyu and his followers, when he gave this verse to Rikyu at one 
of the latter s ”tea parties”: 


When tea is made vt^ith water dra^n frnm the well of 
Mind 

^Vhose bottom is beyond measure. 

We really have what is called cha-no-iju. 


Hideyoshi was a crude and cruel despot in many ways, but in 
his liking for the art of tea we are inclined to find something 
genuine beyond just “using"* the art for his poLiticat purposes. His 

* The Seddhmne-punddrikii-iulTa, ti. U. Kern, p, 3^ 
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verse touches the spirit of reverence when he can refer to the water 
deeply drawn from the well of the mind. 

Rikyu teaches that “the art of cba-no-yu consists in nothing else 
but in boiimg water, making tea, and sipping it/* This is simple 
enough as far as it goes. Human life;, we can say, consists in being 
borti, eating and drinking, working and sleeping, marrying and 
giving birth to children^ and finally in passing away—whither^ no 
one knows. Nothing seems lo be simpler than living this life, when 
it is so stated. But how many of us are there who can live this kind 
of matter-of-fact or rather Cod-intoxicated life, chciishing no 
desires, leaving no regrets* but absolutely trustful of Cod? While 
living we think of death; while dying we long for life; while one 
thing is being accomplished, so many other things, not necessarily 
cognate and usually irrelevant crowd into our braids, and divert 
and dissipate the energy which is to be concentrated on tlie matter 
in hand. When water Is poured into the bowl, it is not the water 
alone that is poured into it—a variety of things go into it, good and 
bad* pure and impure, things about which one has to blush, things 
which can never be poured out anjwhere except into one's o^vn 
deep unconscious. The tea water when analvzed contains all the 
filth disturbing and contaminating the stream of our consciousness. 
An art is perfected only when it ceases to be art: when there is 
the perfection of artlessness, when the innermost sincerity of our 
being asserts itself» and this vs the meaning of reverence in the art 
of Reverence is, therefore, sincerity' or sunplidtj' of heart. 

Purity,” estimated as constituting the spirit of the art of tea, 
may be said to be the contributioii of Japanese menlalitv, Purih' 
is cleanliness or sometimes ordcrlines, which is observ^able in 
everj'thing everywhere concerned with the art. Fresh water is 
jiberally used in the garden, called fOjt (courtyard); in case 
natural running water is not available, there is a stone basin filled 
wnth water as one approaches the tearoom, which is naturally kept 
clean and free from dust and dirt. 

Purity in the art of tea may remind us of the Taoisbc teaching 
of PuriK, Tiiere is something common to both, for the object of 
discipline in both is to free one's mind from the deBlements ol tlie 
senses. 

A ten master says: “The spirit of cha-no-tju is to cleanse the sLx 
senses from eon tarn i nation. By seeing the kakemono in the teko- 
nomii (alcove) and the flower ill the Vase, niic s sense of smell is 
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deaiised; by UsteDing to the boiling of water in the iron kettle and 
to tlie dripping of water from the bamboo pipe, one's ears are 
cleansed; by tasting tea one's mouth Is cleansed; and by handling 
the tea utensils ones sense of touch is cleansed. When aH the 
sense organs are cleansed, the mind itself is cleansed of defile¬ 
ments. The art of tea is after all a spirihial diseipline, and my as¬ 
piration for every hour of the day is not to depart from the spirit of 
the tea, which is by no means a matter of mere entertaimnedQt.”* 
In one of Bikyu's poems we have this; 


^Vhilc the roji is meant to be a passageway 
Altogether outside this earthly Lfe, 

How is it that people only contrive 
To besprinkle it ^vith dust of mind? 


Here as in the foUowuig poems he refers to his own state of mind 
while looking out quietly from hi$ tearoom: 

The court is left covered 
With the fallen leaves 
Of the pine tuse; 

No dust IS stirred. 

And calm is my mindl 

The moonlight 
Far up in the sky, 

Looking through the eaves. 

Shines on a mind 
Undisturbed with remarsCi 


^ By Nakano Kazuma La the Hagakare. Hagtikure literally means "hidden 
imder the leaves," that Is, “"to be unostentatloiis in practicing a life of good' 
ntsa," or “not to be 'as the hypocrils fwhoj bve to pray standing La the ax-ua* 
gogues and b the comers of the streets* “ (MatL 8: Bh It contains wise Saying 
given by Yanio™to JochQp a recluse Zen phtlosopher, ip He dbciple, Tashiro 
Matazaemon, both of whom lived on the feudal estate of Lord Kabeshima. 
It comlsti of elcvto fascicles, compiled betwceo 1710 aid 1716^ The book 
is also known as the ^Nabeshlma Rongo" fn imitatioii of the Coiducian 
Amtl^CU (Rongo)^ 
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It iSj indexed, a. mind pure* seronu, :ind free fruin disturbing 
ednotian!> that can enjoy the alonciies:^ of Absolutes 

The srtuw-coveretl imuitiUiiii 
Winding ihroiigh the rocks 
Has come to Its end; 

Hare stands si hut. 

The master is cill abiic; 

No visitors he has* 

Nor arc any expcttcrl 


In a book called Nambd-roki^y which is one of the most im¬ 
portant, almost sacred, textbwks of the art of tea, we have the fol¬ 
lowing passagCp showing that the icleal of the art is to realize a 
Buddha-Iacid of Pnritj' on earth, liowever small in scale, and to see 
an ideal community gathered here, howe^^r temporarv' the gather¬ 
ing and however few Its members: 

The spirit of ivabi is to give an csspression to the Biiddh^i^laiid oi Purjiy 
altogether free from deElements, and, thereforep in this roji (courtyard) 
and in this thatched hut there ought not to be a speck of dust of any 
kind: both master and visitors are expected to be on terms of absaluEe 
sinoerityj no ordinary measuies of proportion or etiquette or conven¬ 
tionalism are to be followed. A fire is made, water JS boiled, and bea is 
served: this is all that is needed here, no other worldly considcmtiOTiis 
are to Intrude. For what we want here is to give hiU expression to ihc 
Buddha-mindr When ceremony^ etiquettCp and other snch things are 
insisted on, worldly considerations of various kinds creep in, and master 
and visitors ahke feel inclined to find fault with each otheir It becomes 
thus more aod more di^cult to find such ones as fully comprehend Ihe 
meaning of the art. If we w'ere to have Joshu for master and Bodht- 
dharma, the first 2ien patriarch, for a guest, and Rikyu and myself picked 
up the dust in the rofi, would not such a gathering be a happy one 
indeed? 

We see bow thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Zen is this 
statement of one of the chief disciples of Rikyii. 

The next section will be devoted to the elnddation of soil or 
UKifti, the concept constituting the fourth principle of the art of 
tea, “tranquillity.'* In fact this is the most essential factor in the 
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the Ess:^mAi^ of 


tea art, and withoi^it it there can be no cha-no-ffw whatever. It is in 
tills connection, indoedr that Zen enters deeply into the art of tea. 


3 

I have used the term “tranquillity" for the fourth element making 
up the spirit of the art of tea, hut it may not be a good term for all 
that is implied in the Chinese character chi, or jaku in Japanese, 
laku is sabi, but s^bi contains much more than “tranquillity" Its 
Sanskrit equivalent, Mnia or idnii^ it is true, means “tranquillity," 
“'peace/ "serenity/and jnSm has been frequently used uo BuddMsl 
literature to denote “death** or “nirvanau” But as the lenn is used 
in the tea, its impLication is “poverty/' "sirnpllBcation,” “aJoneness/ 
and here schi becomes synonymous with tuobt. To appreciate 
povertji'* to accept whatevei is given, a tranquil, passive mind is 
needed, but in both sabt and tiabi there is a suggestion of obfec- 
tivity* Just to be tranquil or passive is not sabi nor is it toabi- There 
is always something objective that evokes in one a mood to be 
called ivabir And u^bi is not merely a psychological reaction to 
a certain pattern of environment There is an ae^ve principle of 
aesihcticism in it; when dus is lacking povertv' becomes: indigence, 
aloneness becomes ostracism or misanthropy or inhuman im- 
sociability. Vr^rbi or .^bi, therefore^ may be defined as an active, 
aesthetical appreciation of poverty; when it is used as a constituent 
of the tea, it is the creating or remodeling of an environment in 
such a way as to awaken the feeling of iLum or saht Nowadays, as 
these terms are used, we may say that sabi applies more to the 
individual objects and environment generally, and tLitbi to the 
living of a life ordinarily associated with poverty or insufficiency 
or imperfection. Sflbi is thus more objective, whereas tiiafei is more 
subjective and personal VVe speak of a ujabi-swmoi, “the wabi 
w'fty of living/ but when a vesisel such as a tea caddy or a bowl or a 
flower vase comes in for appraisal, it is often characterized as 
having a “sabi taste/ or kanmi. Kun and $abi are synonymous^ 
while wij is "taste/ The tea utensils are, as far as 1 know, never 
qualified as being of "tcabi taste.* 

Of the following two verses the first is considered expressive of 
the idea of wabiy while the second gives the idea of mbh 
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Among the growing along the tvall 
The crickets are hiding, as if fcrsaketiT 
From the garden wet with autumnal ahowers. 

The yomogi herhs in the garden 
Are beginning to wither from below; 

Autumn Is deepening. 

Its cobra are fading: 

Not knowing why^ my heart is hlkd with 
melancholy. 

The idea of sabi is said to come primarily from renga masterSp 
who show great aesthetic appredation for things suggestive of age, 
desiccation, numbness, chijliriess, obscurity—all of which are 
negative feelings opposed to warmth, the springs CHpansiveness, 
transparency, etc. They are, in fact, feelings growing out of poverty 
and deficiency; but they have also a certain quality lending them¬ 
selves to highly cultivated aesthetic ecstasy. The teamen will say 
tliat this is "objectively negated but subjectively affirmed,*' where¬ 
by external emptiness is filled with inner richness. In some ways, 
twflbi is 5pi?t and sabi is looijt; they are interchangeable terms, 

Shuko^ a disciple of Ikkyu {13&4-1481) and tea master to Ashi- 
kaga Yoshimasa (1435-90), used to teach his pupils about the spirit 
of the tea with this story. A Chinese poet happened to iximpose 
this couplet: 

In the woods over there deeply buried in snow. 

Last night a few brunches of the plum tree burst out in 
btoom. 

He showed it to his friend, who suggested that he alter ‘"a few 
branches* into “one branch^” The author followed the friend's ad¬ 
vice, praising him as his “teacher of one character.* A solitary 
branch of the plum tree In bloom among the snow-covered woods— 
here is the idea of uxrbi. 

On another occasion, 5huk5 is r^jorted to have said: "It is good 
to see a fine steed tied in the straw-roofed shed. This being so, it 
also is specially fine to find a rare object of art in an ordinarily 
furnished room." 'This reminds one of the Zen phrase, "To fill a 
monk's tattered robe with a cool refreshing breeze." Outwardly 
there is not a sign of dIstinctioD, appearances all go against the 
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coDtieots, which are in every way priceless. A life of tvdbi can then 
be defined: an ioei^ressible quiet joy deeply hidden Ijeneath 
sheer poverty; and it is the art of tea that tries to express this idea 
artistically. 

But if there is anythiug betraying a trace of Insincerity, the 
whole thing is utterly ruined. The pricel^s contents must be there 
most genuinely^ they must be there as if they were never there, 
they must be rather accidentally discovered^ In the bepnning 
there is no suspicion of the presence of anything extraordinary, 
yet something attracts—a closer approach, a tentative examination, 
artdj beboidp a mine ol solid gold glitters from among the un¬ 
expected. But the gold itself remaius ever the same, discovered or 
not It retains its reality, that is, its sincerily to itself, regardless of 
accidents. Wsbi means to be true to itself. A master lives quietly 
in his unpretenboiis hut, a frieud comes in unexpectedly, tea is 
served, a fresh spray of Bowers is arranged, and the visitor enjoys 
a peaceful aftemnon charmed with his conversation and enter¬ 
tainment Is this not the tea rite in its reality? 

Parenthetically, some may ask: "In these modem times how 
many of us are situated like the tea master? It is nonsense to talk 
about leisurely entertainment. Let us have bread first, and fewer 
working hours.” Yes, it is true that ive have to eat bread in the sweat 
of our face and to work a number of hours as the slave of machineryi 
Our creative impulses have thus been miserably downtrodden. It 
is not, however, just for this reason, I believe, that we modems 
have lost the taste for leisureliness, that w^e find no room in our 
worrying hearts for enjoying fife in any other way than running 
after excitement for exdtement^s sake+ The question isr How have 
we come to give ourselves up to such a life as to try to keep the 
inner worries only temporarily suppressed? How is it that we no 
longer reflect on life more deeply* more seriously, so that we can 
have a realization of its inmost meaning? When thb question is 
settled* let tis if necessary negate the entire machinery of modem 
life and start anew. 1 hope our destination is not the continual 
enslaving of Ourselves to material wants and comforts. 

Another tea master writes! *^From Amaterasu Omikami® starts 


e TV Omikwni ^s really tV sun^gaddesa in JapaiKse myelialngy, bnt tV 
writflT Kcnu to andentand Vt to be a male deily and, anachiunMIcally, as- 
Hxdats htr with th# art of tea. 
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the spirit of wobi. Being the rokr of this coimtiyp he was 
free to erect the Guest pplaces, mlaid with gold and silver and 
precious stones, and uo^dy would dare to speak ill of him^ and 
yet he dwelt in a reed-thatched house and ate unpolished rice. In 
every possible way^ besides^ he was self-su£Eiden^ modesh and 
ever-striving. He was truly a most excellent tea master^ living a 
life of uMjbi," 

It is interesting to see that this writer regiards Amaterasu 
Omikami as the representative teaman, who liv^ a life of ttvzhi. 
ThiSj however, shows that the tea is the ae^edc appreciation of 
primitive simplicity; in other words^ that the tea is an aesthetic 
expression of the longing which most of us seem to feel in the 
depths of our hearts to go as far back to Nature as our human 
existence will permit and to be at one with her. 

Through these statements^ the concept of wabi is, I think b&- 
coming clearer. We can say that, in a way, with Sotan, a grandson 
of Rikyu, real iwhf life sta^. He explains that tvobi is the essence 
of the tea, corresponding to the moral life of the Buddhists: 

“'It is a great mistake^ indeed, to make an ostentatious show of 
wabi while inwardly nothing is consonant with it. Such people 
construct a tearoom as far as appearances gp with aU that is needed 
for ukzH; much gold and silver is wasted on the work; rare objects 
of art are purchased with the money realized by the sale of their 
farms—and this just to make a display before visitors. They think a 
life of wabi is here* But far from it. Wahi means insufficiency of 
things, inability to fulfill every desire one may cherish, generally 
a life of poverty and dejectiotL To h:alt despondently in ones 
course of life because of his inability to push himself forward— 
this is toohi. But he docs not brood over the situation* He has 
learned to be self-sufficient with insufficiency of things. He does 
not seek beyond his means. He has ceased to be cognizant of the 
fact that he is in tight circumstances. If, however, he should still 
abide with the idea of the poverty, insufficiency, or general 
wretchedness of his condition, he would no more be a man of hi 
but a poverty-stricken person. Those who really know what %mbi 
is are free from greed, violence, anger, indolence, uneasiness, and 
folly. Thus c«ihi corresponds to the P^mita of Morality as ob¬ 
served by the Buddhists.” 

In truht, aestheticism is fused with morality or spirituality, and 
it i$ for this reason that the tea masters declare the tea to be life 
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itself and not merely a thing for pleasure^ however refined thi^ 
may be, Zen is thus directly connected with the tea; indeed, most 
ancient tea masters studied Zen in real earnest and applied their 
attainment in Zen to the art of their profession. 

Religion can sometimes be defined as a way of escape fram the 
humdrum of this worldly life* Scholars may object to thiSj saying 
that religion aspires not to escape but to transcend life in order 
to reach the Absolute or the infinite. But, practically stated, it is 
an escape where one finds a little time to breathe and recuperate. 
Zen as a spiritual disdpline does this, too, but as it is too transcen¬ 
dental, as it werCj too inaccessible for ordinary minds, the tea 
masters who have studied Zeu have devised the wav to put their 
understanding into pmetioe in the form of the art of tea. Probably 
in this, to a great extend their aesthetic aspiiatioiis asserted them¬ 
selves. 

When ii^bi is explained abovCp readers may think that it i$ 
more or less a negative qualityand that its enjoyment is meant for 
people who have been a failure in life. This is true in some sense, 
perhaps. But how many of us are reaUy so healthy as not to need 
medicine Or a tonic of one kind or another at some time in their 
lives? And then every one of us is destined to pass away. Modem 
psychology gives us many cases of active businessmen, strong 
physically and mentally^ who will suddenly collapse when they 
retire. Why? Because they have not learned to keep their energy 
in reserv'e; that is to say, they have never become aware of a plan to 
retreat while still working. TTie Japanese fighting man in those old 
days of strife and unrest, w^hen he was most strenuously engaged in 
the business of war^ realized that he could not go on always with 
ner^ es at the highest pitch of vigilance and that he ought to have a 
way of escape sometime and somewhere. The tea must have given 
him exaedy this. He retreated for a while into a quiet comer of his 
Unconscious, symbolized by the tearoom no more than ten feet 
square. And when he came out of it, not oiily did he feel refreshed 
in mind and body, but very likely his memory was renewed of 
things of more permanent value than mere fighting. 

Thus we see that "tranquillity" which Ls the fourth and chief 
factor making up the spirit of the tea, ultimatelv means a klud of 
aesthetic contemplation of poverfy in the Eckhartian sense, which 
the teamen call u.'sbl or ,Kibf acfcording to the objects to which 
they apply the term. 


5, LOVE OF NATURE^ 


1 

To uad^i^t^nd the culhjral Hfe of the Japanese people in all its 
difFerent aspects^ Lncludiog their intert^ive love ot Niiture:^ which 
we huve spoken of just now^ it is essentLil^ as [ have repeatedly 
stated, to delve into the secrets of Zen Buddhism. Without some 
knowledge of these the japane^ character is diiBcult to appreciate. 
This does not, of course, mean that Zen is everything in the mold¬ 
ing of the character and general culture of the Japanese people. 
What 1 mean is that, when Zen is grasped, we can with some 
degree of case get Into the depths of their spiritual life in all its 
varied expressions^ 

This fact is recognized, consciously or unconsciously, by 
scholar^ and by men in the street. The former recognize it in an 
analytical and oriticaJ manner worthy of their profession: the latter 
appreciate it by actually living it, in the delight they feel in listen¬ 
ing to tales and traditions traceable somehow to the teaching of 
2^n Buddhism, 

That Zen has had a great deal to do in the building of Japanese 
character and culture is pointed out also by foreign %VTiters on 
Japan> among whom we may mention the following. 

The late Sir Charles Eliot, who most unfortunately passetl aw'ay 
without personally revising his valuable book^ Japanese Buitdtusm^ 
writes (p. 3S6): ''Zen has been a great powder in the aitistic^ in- 
tellecbial, and even the political life of the Far East, To a certain 
extent it has moulded tiie Japanese character, but it is also the 
expression of that character. No other form of Buddhism is 
so thoroughly Japanese.*' The one significant point here is that 
Zen is the expression of the Japanese character. Historically. Zen 
started in China about fifteen hundred years ago, and it was not 
until the latter part of the Sung dynasty (961-1280)^ that is, in the 

^ Xtn and Japonite Cfdluref pp. 345-3fl3. 
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earlier part of the thirteepth century^ that Zen was brought to 
Japan. Thus tho history of Zeu in Japan is far younger than in 
China, but it was $o adaptable to the character of the Japanese 
people, especially in its moral and aesthetic aspects^ that it has 
penetrated far more deeply and widely into Japanese life than into 
Chinese Hence we see that the statement made by the author of 
Japanese Buddhism is not at all an exaggeration. 

Sir George Sonsom, another capable English writer on Japan, 
makes the following observation on Zen in his A Short Cu^ 

iural History (p. 836); “The induence of this school {i.e+, Zen 
Buddhism] upon Japan has been so subtle and pervading that it 
has become the essence of her finest cuituxo. To follow its ramifi- 
lotions in thought and sentiment, in art, letters^ and behavior^ 
would be to write exhaustively the most difficult and the most 
foscinatiag chapter of her spiiitua] history., .While 1 may have 
occasion later to enticixe! this writer's view on the Japanese love 
of Nature, the point he makes here is accurate, arid I am in full 
agreement with him 

What are the characteristic features of Zen as distinguished 
from the other forms of Buddhism? It will be nocsessary to know 
them before we proceed to see the relationship between Zen aud 
the Japanese love of Nature. Naturally^ it is outside our scope of 
study here to enter in detail into what really and essentially con* 
stitutes Zen, Much has already been done along this line, dkectly 
and indirectly, in the preceding sections. Therefore, let the fob 
lowing brief statements here suffice conccjmmg the teaching and 
discipline of Zen, as regards its four aspects: religious, moral, 
aesthetic, and epistemologicolr 


2 

In the first place, let me state that Zen is not a mere ascetic disci¬ 
pline. \Vhen we see a monk living in a humble hut and sustaining 
himself on rice and pickles and potatoes, we may imagine him 
to be a world-fleeing recluse, whose principle of life is self-abnega¬ 
tion True there is a certain side in hh life tending to this, as Zen 
t^ch^ a foTm of detachment and self^ntrol. But if we imagine 

we entertain a very superficial view of 
it. The Zen insights go far deeper into the source of life, where 
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Zen is tmly religious. By this 1 mean Zen is in close touch with 
Reality^ indeed^ Zen takes hold of it and Hv^ it, and this is where 
Zen is religious^ 

Those who are acquainted only with the Christian or some In¬ 
dian Bhakti forms of religion may wonder where really in Zen 
is that which corresponds to their uodou of Cod and their pious 
attitude toward Him^ Reality sounds to them too conceptual and 
philosophical and not devotional enoughs In fact, Buddhism uses 
quite frequently more ahstract-soundidg terms than Reality, for 
instance, “suchness" or ^'thusness^ (tafhatd), “emptm^"* or *'void‘^ 
(Hin^atd), ""limit of reality” (bJiuinftoh’etc. .\nd this is sometimes 
what leads Christian critics and even Japanese scholars them¬ 
selves to regard Zen as the teaching of a quietistic, meditative life. 
But with the followers of Zen these terms are not conceptual at 
alk but quite real and direct, vital and energizing—because Reality 
or Suchness or Emptiness is taken hold of In the midst of the con^ 
Crete living facts of the universe, and not abstracted from them 
by means of thought. 

Zen never leaves this world of facts. Zen always Hves in the midst 
of realities. It is not for Zen to stand apart or keep itself away from 
a world of names and forms. If there is a God, persona] or im¬ 
personal, he or it must be with Zen and in Zen. As long as an ob¬ 
jective world, whether religious^ or pfulosophically or poetically 
considered, remains a threatening and annihilating power, stand¬ 
ing against us, there is no Zen here. For Zen makes ""a humble 
blade of grass act as the Buddba-body shrteen feet high,® and, 
conversely, the Buddha-body sixteen feet high act as a humble 
blade of grass," Zen holds the whole universe, as it were, in its 
palm. This is the reli^on of Zen* 

Zen is often thought to be a form of pantheism. Apparently it is, 
and Buddhists themselves sometimes iguorantly subscribe to this 
view* But if this i$ taken as tnily characterizing the essence of 
Zen^ it altogether misses the point; for Zen is most deddedly not 

S intheistic in the same measure as Christianity is not. Read this 
alogue between Ummon and his disdple. 

Monk; “What is the Pure Body of the Dharaia?^ 

Master: "*The hedgeroWh* 


^ The Buddha-body is tradjUnikOilly regirdcd as gold^lnrtsd and tirtepeci 
f«t in ststtvre. 
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Monk: *^Vliat is the bebaxiorof th^ Ono who dniS ntidor^tauds?^ 

Master: “"He is a golden-haircd lion.*'^ 

When God is the hedgerow dividiDs the monastery grounds 
from the neighboring faitns, there is permps a faint suggiestion of 
pantheism, we may say. But what about the golden-haired lion? 
The animal is not a manifestatiem of any thing else, he is supreme^ 
is autonomous^ he is king of the beasts, be is complete as he is^ No 
idea is suggested here of the manifestation of anything in any 
form, 

“The golden-haired lion^ as it stands in Ummon^s statement, 
may not be quite intelligible, even with this short eiplaiiatory com¬ 
ment, to those who are iKst used to the Zen way of expression. To 
help them I may quote another Zen mendd: 

Monk; *"1 understand that when a lion seizes upori his opponent, 
whether it is a hare or an elephant, he makes an exhaustive use of 
his power- Pray tell me what this power is," 

Master: The spirit of sincerity" (literally, the power of not- 
deceiving),* 

“Sincerity,^ that is* “not-deoeiving*' or ^putting forth one^s whole 
being,is, according to Kinzai,* *^the whole being in action"^ 
(zenim sayu), in which nothing is kept m reserve, nothing is ex¬ 
pressed under disguise, nothing goes to waste. When a person lives 
like this* he is said to be a golden-haired lion; he is the symbol of 
virility^ sinceritVs whole-heaTtedtiess; he is divinelv human; he is 
not a maniFestation but Reality itself, for he has nothing behind 
him, he is "the whole truth,” *the very thing," 

This Zen way of understanding life and the world must be dis¬ 
tinctly comprehended, as it is important when later th^ fact is 
demonstrate that there is nothing of s™boIism in the Japanese 
of nature. 

If it is necessary to applv to Zen some form of classification, 
Zen may be pronounc^ a polytheism* although this “many” 
(polios) is to be taken as corresponding to the *'sands of the Gahgl-* 


3 case 39, 

^ TfroniHsitm of the Lamp"' (Denfp-refetr), W, 27, The masters name is 
missing, 

5 Sayffi^j of RimaL His imalectt Wwn as the Rinajf-rcJhj ore oonsidcred 
by some the supreme specimen of Zen htemtitre. 
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{) ■ Not a few thoiis^ds of gods» but hundreds of 
thousands of koti$ of godsr In Zen^ eath individuaJ is an absolute 
entity^ and as such he is related to aU other individuals: this neius 
of infinite inteirolatjonships is made possible in the realm of 
EImptiness because tliey all find their being here even as tb^ ane^ 
that is^ as indiAddual realities. This may be difficult to grasp for 
those who are not trained in the Buddhist way of thinking. But 1 
have here no time to stop and explain the whole system &om ife 
beginning, and I must hurjry' on to the main subject. 

In short, Zen has its Own way of handling Reality, and this Zen 
way of handling Reality constitutes the inner meanmg of tlie 
Japanese love of Nature. For the Japanese love of Nature is not to 
be understood in the sense in which it is ordinaiily understood 
This will he made clearer as we proceed. 


3 

Zen is ascetic when it pbys the role of a moral discipline in the 
sense that it aims at simplicity in all Its forms. It has something of 
the stoicism in which the Samurai class of Japan has been reared. 
The simplicity and frugality of the Kamakura life under the Hop 
regime in the thirteenth century no doubt pw^es its initial motives 
to the influence of Zen. Furthermore, the moral courage and in¬ 
domitable spirit of Hojo Tokimune {1251-84without w^bom the 
history of Japan would probably have taken quite a different 
couTse, were fostered by the teaching of Zen under the Chinese 
masters, who, by the invitation of the Hnjo government, found 
their shelter then in Japan. Tokiyori (1227-63), father of Toki- 
mune, was also a great Zen dev^otee^ and it was, indeed, under bis 
directiop thatTokiinune visited the Zen monasteries, where he went 
through a moral and spiritual training, making himself thereby 
one of the greatest figure in the annals of Japan. 

In Zen we find Chinese pragmatism solidly welded with Indian 
metaphysics and its high^soaring speculations. Without this per¬ 
fect welding of the two highest forms of Oriental culture, it is very 
unlikely that Zen could have grown even in the congenial and^ 
therefore, fruitful soil of Japan. And Zen came to Japan at the 
most opportune time in its history, because it was then that the 
old schools of Buddhism in Nara and Kyoto had proved ineffectual 
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to usher in a uew spiritual era. It waa most fortuciate for Zeu that 
it found itk the very begmnmg of its career in Japan such able dis- 
dpies as Hojo Toldyori and TokuimneK So far, the meaning of the 
part the Hojo family played in the cultural, poIiticaL, and eccpouiic 
history of Japan has not been fully appreciated^ This was chiefly 
due to those of imlitaristic bias, who tried to interpret history in 
their own crooked style. As Japanese scholars, however^ begin to 
study it from a new point of view^ which is now possible through 
the tragic escperience of recent ye^s^ they will Surely come to 
realize the significance of the Kamakura era, of which Yasutold^ 
Toldyori^ and Tokimune were the most remarkable representatives. 
And the significance of Zen in this period, as one of the most effect 
tive molding agencies of the Japanese character^ will also be under¬ 
stood. 

What is the most specific characteristic of Zen asceticism in con¬ 
nection with the Japanese love of Nature? It consists in paying 
Nature the fullest respect it deserves. By this it is meant that we 
may treat Nature not as an object to conquer and turn wantonly 
to our human semce. but as a friend, as a fellow-being, who is des¬ 
tined like ourselves for Buddhahood. Zen wants us to meet Nature 
as a friendly^ well-meaning agent whose inner being is thoroughly 
like out own, alMrays ready to work in accord with our legitimate 
aspirations. Nature is never our enemy standing always against us 
in a threatening attitude; it is not a power which will crush tis if 
we do not crusn it, or bind it into our service. 

Zen asceticism consists not necessarily in curbing or destroying 
our desires and instincts but in respecting Nature and not violating 
it whether our own Nature or the Nature of the objective world. 
Self-mortification is not the proper attitude we may take toward 
ourselves, nor is selfish utilization the justifiable idea we may con¬ 
ceive toward Nature in any sense. Therefore, Zen asceticism is not 
at all in sympathy with the materialistic trends so much in evidence 
all over the world, m sdertcCj industriatism, commercialismp and 
many other movements of thought, 

Z^ proposes to respect Nature, to love Nature, to live its own 
Bfe: Zen recognizes that our Nature is one with objective Nature^ 
not in the mathematical sense, hut in the sense that Nature lives 
in us and we in Nature. For this reason, Zen asceticism advocates 
simplicitVt frtigalitvT straightforwardness, virility, making no at¬ 
tempt to utilize Nature for selfish purposes. 
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Ascetictsui^ some ajre afraiti lowers tlite standard of living, fiut^ 
to spoaSc candidly, tlie losing of the soul is more than the gaining 
of tne world Are we not constantly engaged in warlike prepara¬ 
tions everywhere in order to raise or maintain onr precious stand¬ 
ard of living? Lf this state of afiairs continues, there is no doubt 
of our finally destroying one another, not only individually but in- 
ternationally. Instead of raising the so-called standard of living, 
will it not w far, far better to elevate the quality of Lvjng? This is 
a truism, but in no time of history has such a truism b^n mor^ 
ip need of being loudly declared than in these days of gr-^d^ 
jealousy, and iniquity^ We followers of Zen ought to stand strongjiy 
for the asceticism it teaches. 
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The aesthetic aspect of Zen teaching is closely related to Zen 
asceticism in that there is in both the absence of selfhood and the 
merging of subject and object in one absolu te Emptiness (inn^nM)^ 
This is a strange saying, but, as the basic teaching of Zen, it is 
reiterated everywhere in Zen literature. To explain this is a gT^t 
philosophical task, full of intellectual pitfalls. Not only does it 
require arduous and sustained thinking, but frequently this very 
thinking is apt to lead to grave misconceptions of the true meaning 
of Zen experience^ Therefore, as already hinted, Zen avoids ab~ 
stract statements and conceptual reasoning; and its literature is 
almost nothing but endless citations of the so-called ‘"anecdotes" 
or “incidents" (mnen in Japanese) of “questions-and-answers" 
(known as iriondd). To those who have not been initiated into its 
mystery, it is a wild and unapproachable territory of briars and 
brambles. The Zen masters, however, are not yielding; they insLit 
On having their own way of expressing themselves; they think that 
in this respect they know best, and they are in the right because 
the nature of their experience is determinative as regards their 
method of communication or demonstration. If 1 dte the following 
mondd to illustrate Zen aestheticism, I hope you will not take me 
as purposely mystifying my position. 

Uliile Rikko, a high government official of the Tang dynasty. 
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had a talk with his 2eo master NaiiseTi:^^ the oBidal quoted a saying 
of Sojo^^ a noted monk scholar of an earlier dynasty: 

Heaven and canh and 1 are ol the same root. 

The teo-thaiisaiid things and 1 arc of one substance 


and continued, “Is not this a most remarkable statement?^ 

Nansen called the attention of the visitor to the flowering plant 
in the garden and said^ ''People of the world look at these Sowers 
as if they were in a droamr 

This "^story" or mondd eloqneotly describes the aesthetic atti¬ 
tude of Zen toward objects of Nature, Most people do not really 
know how to look at the flower; for one thing they stand away 
from it; they never grasp the spirit of it; as they have no firm hold 
of iti they are as if dreaming of a flower. The One who beholds is 
separated from the object which is beheld; there is an impassable 
gap between the two; and it is impossible for the beholder to come 
in touch inwardly with bis objerf. Hero is no grasping of actual 
facts as we face them. If heaven and earth, with all the manifold 
objects between themp issue from the one root which you and I 
also come from, this root must be firmly seized upon so that there 
is an actual experience of it; for it is in this experience that NansenV 
flower in its natural beauty appealed to his aesthetic sense. The 
so-called Japanese love of Nature becomes related to Zen when we 
come to this experience of Nature appreciation, which is Nature 
livings 

Here we must remember that the experience of mere onene^ is 
not enough for the real appreciation of Nature* This no doubt 
pves a philosophical foundation to the sentimentalism of the 
Nature-loving Japanese, who are thus helped to enter deeply into 
the secrets of their own aesthetic consciousness. Sentimentalism 
to that extent is purified, one may say. But the feeling of love is 
possible in a world of multiplicity; Nansen*s remark falls flat where 
there is only sameness. It is true that people of the world are 

V case 40. 

^ (384-^14). Sdjo. one of the four principal diseipW of Kumamjfvd 

fwW came from Kucha, Central Asia, to Chang-in. China, £n 401). wrot# 
mcral essays on Buddhisni. The quotaHcpn U fnm ooo of them. Its source is 
in the 11. 
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drearning^ becaii$€ they do not see into the real foundatioa of 
existence. The balancing of unily and multlpljd^ Or, better, the 
merging of self with others as in the philosophy of the Avatamsaka 
(Kegon) is absolutely necessary to the aesthetic understanding of 

Nature. 

Teimy$oii says: 

little Bower—but if I could understand 
What you are, mot and all. and ail in 
1 should know what God and man is. 

The beauty of the little flower m tlie crannied wall is really ap¬ 
preciated only when it is referred to the ultimate reason of all 
things. But it goes without sailing that this is not to be done In a 
merely phliosophical and conceptual way» but in the way Zen pro¬ 
poses to accomplish it: not in a pantheistic way, nor in a quie tistic 
way, but in the “living"' way as has been done by Nansen and his 
followers. To do this and to appreciate Nansen truly, one must 
first greet Rikkd and be friendly with him; for it is in this way 
that one can feel the force of the remark made by Nansen. The 
genuine beauty of the flower as he saw it Is for the first time re¬ 
flected in One's soubmirror. 

The aesthetic appreciation of Nature always involves some¬ 
thing religious. And by being “roUgiou$'^ 1 mean being “super- 
worldly^*' gei^g beyond the world of relativity, where we are 
bound to encounter oppositions and limitations. The oppositions 
and limitations which confront ev^ety movement of ouis, physical 
and psychological, put a stop, also, to the free flow of our aesthelicjl 
feeling toward its objectS^ Beauty is felt when there is freedom of 
motion and freedom of expression. Beauty is not in form but in 
the meaning it expresses, and this meaning is felt when the oh- 
ser\nng subject thnow^s his whole being into the bearer of the mean¬ 
ing and moves along with it This is possible only when he lives in 
a “superworld" where no mutually excluding oppositions of which 
we are always too conscious in this world of multiplicities are taken 
up even as they are into something of a higher order than they^ 
Aestheticism now merges into religion. 

Sir George Sansom makes this comment concerning the Zen love 
of Natuie (Jupfln, A Short Cultural Hifforp, p, 39£) - "But the Zen 
artists and the Zen poets—and it is often hard to say where their 
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poetry ends and their pajnling begms^-feel no antithesis between 
nmi Slid Nature^ and are conscious even of an identity rather than 
a kinship. What interests them is not the restless movement on the 
surface of life, but (as Professor Anezald puts it) the eternal tran¬ 
quillity seen through and behind change/' This is not Zen at all. 
Both Professor Anezald and Sir George Sansoni fail to grasp the 
true Zen attitude toward Nature. It i$ not an experience of idend- 
ficatioD, nor is it the feeling of *'etemal tranquillity** they dream of. 
If the poets and the artists linger with that which is felt "^through 
and behind change,** they are still w^atldng hand in band with 
Rikko and Sojo^ they are far^ far from being friends of Nansen. 
The real flower is enjoyed only when the poet-artist Uves with itj 
in itj and when even a sense of identity is no longer here:, much 
less the “eternal tranquillity," 

Thus I wish to emphasize that Zen does not see any such thln^ 
as is designated “the restless movement on the surface of life. 
For life is one integral and indivisible whole^ with neither surface 
aor interior; hence no **restless movement" which can be separated 
from Me itself* As was explained in the case of Ummon^s “golden- 
baired lion/ life moves in its complete oneness, whether restlesly 
or serenely, as you may conceive it; your interpretation does not 
alter the fact Zen takes hold of life in Its wholeness and moves 
^'restlessly' with it or stays quietly with it Wherever there is any 
sign of Ufe at all, there is Zen. When, however, the *^etemal tran¬ 
quillity* is abstracted from “the restl^ movement on the surface 
of life/ it sinks into death, and there is no more of its "surface* 
either. The tranquillity of 21en is in the midst of "the bodiug oil,* 
the surging waves, and in the flames enveloping the god Acala. 

Kanzan was one of the most famous poet lunatics of the Tang 
dynasty—Zen often produces such *nunabcs”—and one of his poems 
reads; 


My mind is like the autumnal mooli; 

And how clear and transparent the deep poolt 
No comparison, however, in any form is possible, 

It is altogether beyond description. 

Superficially, this poem may suggest the idea of tranquillity or 
serenity. The autumnal moon is sereue, and its light uniformly 
pervaiing the fields and rivers and Tnountaius may make us think 
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of the oneoess of things. But this is where Kanzan hesitates to draw 
any comparison between his feelings and things of this world. The 
reason is sure to take the pointing finger for the mooUf as our 
worthy critics frequently do. To tell the truth, there is here not the 
remotest hint of tranquillity or serenity, nor of the identity of 
Nature and man. If anything is suggested here, it is the idea of 
utmost transparency which the poet feels through and through. 
He is entirely Lifted Out of his bodily existence, including both his 
objective world and his subjective mind. He has no such inter- 
feting mediums inside and outside. He h thoroughly pure, and 
from this positiOD of absolute purity or transparency he looks out 
On a world of multiplicity so called. He sees Bowers and mountains 
and ten thousand other things, and will pronounce them beautiful 
and satisfying. “The restless movements"* are appreciated just as 
much as “the eternal tranquillity.*" It goes entirely against the 
spirit of Zen and the Japanese idea of love of Nature to imagiae 
that the Japanese Zen poets and artists avoid the restlessness of a 
world of multiplicity in order to get into the eternal tranquillity of 
abstract ideas. Let us first get an experience of transpaiencyj and 
we are able to love Nature and its multifarious objects, though not 
dualistically. As long as we harbor conceptual iUusions arising 
from the separation of subject and object and believe them final, 
the tiansparency is obscured, and our love of Nature is contand- 
nated with dualism and sophistry. 

To quote another poet of Zen^ this time a Japanese and the 
founder of a great Zen monastery called Eigenji m the province of 
Omi—his name is Jakushitsu (1290-1367): 

The wind sdrs the dying waterfall and sends in rajxfeshmg 
music; 

The moon is risen over the opposite peak and the bamboo 
shadows are cast over my paper window: 

As 1 grow older, the mDuntaln Fetreac appeals all the more 
strongly to my feeling; 

Even when 1 am buried^ after death, underneath the rock, 
my bones will be as thoroughly transparent ns ever. 

Some readers may be tempted to read into this poem a sense of 
solitude or quietness, but that this altogether misses the point is 
apparent to those who know at all what Zen is. Unless the Zen 
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artist is saturated with the feeliog jakushitsu graphicalljr expresses 
herep he cannot expect to uoderstaud NaturCp nor can he truly love 
Nature. Transpaiency is the keynote to the Zen understanding of 
Nature, and it is from this that its love of Nature starts. When 
people say that Zen has given a philosophical and religious founda¬ 
tion to the Japanese love of Nature, this Zen attitude or feeling 
must be taken fully into consideratiou. When Sir George Sansom 
surmises that “they [aristocrats,, monks,, and artists] were moved by 
a belief that all Nature is permeated by one spiiit,* and that *'it 
was the aim of the Zeu practitioner in particular, by puiging bis 
mind of egotistic commotions, to reach a tranquil, mtuitive 
tion of his identity with the universe,” he Ignores the part Zen has 
really coutributed to the Japanese aesthetic appreciatioa of Na¬ 
ture. He cannot shake off the idea of **etemal tranquillity" or of a 
spiritual identity between subject and object. 

The idea of “spiritual identity" by which our egotisttc com- 
motions are kept quiet and in which eternal tranquillity is experi¬ 
enced is au aUuriug idea. Most students of Oriental culture and 
philosophy grasp at it as giving them the key to the inscrutable 
psyeholo^ of the Eastern peoples. But this is the Western mind 
trying tO solve the mystery in its own way-ln fact, it cannot do 
anythmg else. As far as we Japanese are concerned, we are unable 
to accept without comment this interpretation offered by the 
Western critics. Plainly speaking, Zen does not acknowledge *^one 
^irit" permeating all Nature, nor does it attempt to realize 
identity by purging its mind of "egotistic commotions." Accord¬ 
ing to the author of this statements the grasping of "‘one spirit" 
is evidently the realization of identity that Is left behind when the 
purgation of egotism is effected. While it is difficult to refute this 
idea convincingly as tong as we are arguing along the logical line 
of Yes and No, I will try to make my point clearer in the rallowing 
paragraphs. 


S 

It is now necessary to say something about Zen epistemology* 
The term may sound too philosophical, but my object here h to 
make some plain statements about the facte of Z&n Intuition. What 
Zen is most anxious to do in its own characterization is to reject 
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oonceptu^ raediumship of any kind. Any mediurn that is set up 
before Zen in its attempt to understand the facts of experience is 
$ure to obscure the nature of tlie latter* Instead of clarifying or 
simplifying the situation, the presence of a third party always 
ends in creatixig complexities and obscurations. Zen therefore ao- 
hors mediums. It advises its followers to have direct dealings with 
their objects* whatever they may bCh We often speak of identifica¬ 
tion in our j£en discipline* but this word is not exact. IdentificatioD 
presupposes original opposition of two terras^ subject and object, 
but the truth is that from the very fiist there are no two opposing 
terms whose identification is to be achieved by Zen. It is letter to 
say that there has never been any separation subject and 

object, and that all the discrimination and separation we have or, 
rather, make are later creations, though the concept of time is not 
to be interposed here. The aim of Zen is thus to restore the experi¬ 
ence of original inseparability^ which means, in other words, to 
return to the otiginal state of purity and transparency. This is the 
reason conceptual discrimination is discredited m Zen. Followers 
of identity and tranguillity are to be given the warning: they are 
ridden by concepts; let them rise to facts and live in and with 
thenL 

Chbsha** of the Tang dynasty, one day came back from a walk 
in the mountains. When he reached the monastery gate, the head 
monk asked* *Where have you been all this time, Bev'erend Sir?^ 
Replied the master, *"1 am just back from my mountain walk.^ 
The monk pursued, "Where in the mountains^ 

"1 first went out in the field scented with grasses and then 
walked home watching the flowers fali.^ 

Is there any expression here suggestive of "tranquillity that is 
behind and through chauge'7 or of identity that is perceptible 
between Chosha and die grasses and flowers among which he 
walked up and down? 

Chosha one evening was enjoying the moonlight with his friend 
Kybzan.* Kyozan, pointing at the moon* said* "^ch person with¬ 
out exception has this, only that he falls to use it.** (Is this 3 sug¬ 
gestion of ''one spirit*" or of "tranquillity"?) 

^ That is, Clwha Keisliiii* a disciple of Nan&en. Thf ftwy is from ths 
Mvkigan^shiiy case 36 ^ 

^ Kyo?an Ejaka was a disciple of Isan Eleiyu. ibid.^ Euga 1 notes. 
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Cbosha said, ‘‘Just as you say; and may 1 ask you to use itP” (As 
long as “identity" or “tranquillity* bHuds your eyesight, how can 
you ^use"^ it?) 

Kyozaa; "Let me see how you use it." (Did he then enter into 
Nirvana eternally serene?) 

Cbosha then kicked his brother monk down to the groiuid. 
Kyozan, quietly risiiig^ remarked^ "O brother monk^ you are indeed 
like a tiger-“ (When this tiger* like the golden-haired lion^ roars^ 
One ghostly ^spiiiF* so valued by the critics vanishes^ and "trail- 
quiihty" is no more.) 

A strange yet lively scene enacted by the Zen poets, who were 
supposed to be enjoying the serenity of a moonlit eve, makes us 
pause and think about me sigoificanoB of Zen in regard to its rela¬ 
tion to the Japanese love of Nature^ What is really here that stirs 
up the two apparently meditative and nature-loving monks? 

The epistemology of Zen is^ therefore, not to resort to the 
mediumship of concepts^ If you want to miderstand Zeo^ under¬ 
stand It right away without deliberation^ without turning your 
bead this way or that For while you are doing ihis^ the object you 
have been seeking for is no longer there. This doctrine of imme¬ 
diate grasping is characteristic of Zee. If the Greeks taught us 
how to reason and Christiamty what to believe, it is 2Ien that 
teaches us to go beyond logic and not to tarry oven when we come 
up against “the things which are not seen.** For the Zen point of 
view is to find an absolute point where no dualism in whatever 
form obtains. Logic starts from the division of subject and object, 
and bcDef dLstmguishes between what is seen and what is not seen. 
The Western mode of thinking can never do away with this eternal 
dilemma, this or that, reason or faith, man or God, etc. With Zen 
all these are swept aside as something veiling our insight into the 
nature of life and reality, Zen leads u$ into a realm of Emptiness or 
Void where no conceptuahsm prevails, where rootless trees grow 
and a most refreshing breeze sweeps over all the ground. 

From this short characterization of Zen we can see what Zen*s 
attitude toward Nature is. It is not a sense of Identity nor of tran¬ 
quillity that Zen sees and loves in Nature. Nature Is always in 
motion, never at a standstill; if Nature is to be loved, it must be 
caught while moving and in this way its aesthetic value must be 
appraised. To seek trajbqutUity i$ to kill Nature, to stop its pulsation, 
and to embrace the dead corpse that is left behind. Advocates of 
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tranquillity are woishipers of abstraction and death. There is noth¬ 
ing in thi$ to love. Identity is also a static conditioTi and decidedly 
associated with death. When we are dead^ we return to the dust 
where we started^ we are then identified with the earth. Identifica¬ 
tion is not the thing to covet highly. Let us destroy all such artifi- 
cid barriers we put up between Niiture and onrsel ves, for it is only 
when they are removed that we see into the living heart of Nature 
and live with it—which is the real meaning of love. For this^ there¬ 
fore, the clearing away of aU conceptual scaffolds is imperative. 
When Zen speaks of transparency, it means this clearing away, 
this thorough wiping of the surface of the mind-mirror. But* in 

E oint of fact, the mirror has oevor been obscured, and no need 
as ever been felt for wiping it clean; but because of such nobons 
as identity, tranquillity, one spirit, egotistic commotions^ and so 
on, we are compelled to set up a geneml sweeping operation. 

After these interpretatlouSp soine may declare Zm to be a form 
of Nature mysticism, a philosophical intuitionalistn, and a religion 
advocating stoical simplicity and austerity^ Howev'er this is, Zen 
gives us a most comprehensive outlook on the world, because the 
realm of Zen extends to the very limits of thousands of kctU of 
ctuliacosms, and even beyond them alL Zen has a most penetrating 
insight into Reality, because it sounds the very depths of all exist¬ 
ence, 2ea knows a most thoroughgoing way of appreciating the 
genuinely beautiful, because it lives ip the body of the beautiful 
itself, known as the golden^lored Buddha-body with the thirty- 
two major and eighty minor marks of superhumanity. With these 
as the background, the Japanese love of Nature unfolds itself as it 
comes in contact with Its objects^ 
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Glossary 


NOTE 


This glossary of names and terms in Japanese or 
Chinese with their respective equivalents has 
been especially prepared for this volume by Dr. 
Daisetz Suzuki and his associates as a further aid 
to the reader. 






LIST OF NAMES AND TEAMS IN JAPANESE OR CHINESE 
WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE EQUIVALENTS INCLUDED IN 

BRACKETS 


"A“ 


1. Amaterasu Dmikami 



K 


2. Anezakl Masaharu 


ii>^ 



3. Ashikaga Yoshiinasa 





4. Baen 
[Ma Yiian] 





5. Banzan Hojaku 
[Fan-shan Pao-chi] 


\U 



6 , 5ash5 

1L 


7+ Baso Doichi 
[Ma-tsu Tao-i] 

% 


it 

— 

Bodai-danima 
[Fu-ti Ta-mol 



it 

$! 

9. Bokuju Chin Sonshikii 

[Mu^hou Chen Tsuu-suJ P 3* JI 1 


10. bonno 
[fan^nacj 

it 

<& 




11. Buccild 




12 . 


13. 


buji 

[wu-^hiA] 


3m* 


Bukko Kokushi 
[Fu-kuang Kuo-shih] 


14. Bukkoku Kokushi 


15. 


le. 

17. 

18. 

19. 


-f* *. a -w 

# a a 

(Shido Btinan) 

^ ^ ^ 

^ tIJ ^ ^'1 


jBusseki Ian Shin 
{Fii-chi I-an Chen] 

b\j6dd 

[p'ing^feng] 


byddo soku $iuihctsu 
[p'lng-i^rtg chi ch^n^pieh] 


"cr 


20. Chang-an 
[Choan] 

21. ch'an-nn 

[zenm] 

22. cha-no-yu 


23^ Cbe-chiang 
[Sekko] 




24. Chen-lcuan, period of Tane 
[Teikan] 



S tL 


25. Chia-hsing 
[Kakd] 





26. Chjaog-mng 
[KopeiJ 

Vi 

f 


27. Ch i-cbou 
[Kishu] 


n\ 


2S. Chigi 
[Chih-iJ 


tk 


29. chih 
[chi] 




30. chih-mo 

[chimo} 




31. Chikb 

[Chih-huang] 


Pi. 


32, Chimon K6so 

[Chih-nt^ Kiiang-t^] 


Pi 


33. cftm 

Ifcin] 




34. Ch’mgp district of 
[Seishu] 

★ 

) 

35. Ch'ing^p'ing Ling-tsun 
[S^ibei R^i$liiinJ 



4- 

36. Chin-shan 
[Kinzad] 


lU 


37, chiu 
[sYiJIcf] 

iS 



3S. Chiyaku Sanzo 

[Cbib-yijeh San-ts"arig] 




39. chi-uikin 

[jti£n] 




40. Choben 
[ChacKpien] 


it* 







4L Chokm Erya 

[Ch'sing-crh'iiig Hui-ltug] 

M. ^ 


42. Choktishu Shingi 

[C/uii-hi*ii Ching-kuBi] 

in # a 

ft 

43, Chdsetsu 
[Chang-shuo] 




44, Chosha Kebhin 

[Ch ang-sba Cking-ch'^nJ 


yy #. 


45* Chu the National Teachejr 
[Chiing Kuo-shih] 

' (Chu Koku$hi) \4f t 

IV^ 1 


46. ch’uan 
[oeglij 

J* 



47p Chuang^tzii 
[Soji] 




48. chuek-kuan 


it 


49. ch'u-ksiang 
[shuko] 

h 



50. Chimg-tsung, Emperor 

[Chuso] 




“D" 

5L Dale Fusetsu 
[Ta-htii Fw-sftwo] 


t # 

it 

52. DaieSoko 

[Tn-hui Tsui»g-kao] 

A 



53. daigj 
[la^i] 




54. Dai^ Shushi 
[Tfl'yii Shou<hih] 

K 






55. Daihishu 
[Ta-pei-chou] 

56. Daiju Elcai 
[Ta-chu Hui*hai] 

57. daimoku 


58. Dai-oKokushi 


59. Daito Kokushi 


60. Daitpkuji 


6L Detito-roka 

[Ch^uan-tdng Lu] 

62. Dofuku 
[Tao-ful 

63. Dogen (Japanese) 


64. E>agen (Chinese) 
[Tao-ytian] 


K 



K 


ft 

U. 





m 

K 


m 

K 


+ 




‘ii 

I'l 


ii 

tL 



it -f. 


Doeo Endii 

[Tao-wu Yuan-chih] rS 



66. DoiktJ 

[Tao-yii] 

67. ildka 


68. Dokao 
[Tao-huan] 

69. Doled 

[Tao-kuangl 


*ii ^ 

li 









7Q. Dukuho Kizcn 
[Tu-feng Chi-shaiiJ 



71. Doorin 
[Tan-lin] 




72. I>a$en 

[Tao-hsiiad| 


t 


73. Doshin 
[Tao-hsin] 

ii 



*E" 

74. Eigetiji 



4 

75. £j^ 

€ 



7B. Ej6 (Nangaku) 

[Huai-jaQgJ (Kan-yiieh) 

'ft 


f«) 

77. Eka 
[Hui-ko] 



78. Engakuji 

M 

1# 

4 

79. Engo Bukkwa 
[Yiian-wu Fu-kuoJ 


•fi 

-(ft 

80. Enkan Saian 

[Yen-kuan Ch"i-an] 


'I' 


SL End 

[Hui-n^g] 

% 

it 


82. Erinji 

[Hui-Im-ssu] 



4 

83, £sh6, period of Tang 
[Hui-d'ang] 









84. Fa-h$iug-ssu 
* [HostojE] 



* 


85. Fan-yang 
[Hanyo] 





86. Fa-poo-tan-cWng 
[i/6bcdangy^] 

•/i 

t 



87. fing-yang 

J$L 

% 



88. Fudo Myoo 

[Pu-tung-ining-wang] 



PH 

i 

S9. fu-hs%n 





90. fu-ksing 
[busshd] 


'ri 



91. Fujiwam letaka 

3i- 




92. Fujiwara Sadaie 



•t 


93. fukatoku 

r- 




94. Fukyo 
[Fu-hsi] 





95. funbetm 
[fSn-pieh] 


I'J 



-G" 

96. gai 
[yoi] 

M. 




97. Garin 
[Wo-lunJ 







98. C^njo (C^njo SaiiEO) 
[Hsiian-tsang] 

(H^uai^t^ang San-tsang) 




99. CenkaJcu 
[HsiiaiKhiao] 

100. Censaku 
[Hsliaii't'seJ 



•i 

^ t 


lOl. CenshaShibi 

[Hsuan^sha Shih-pei] 

t 

*J 

102. f^eta 

r 

.life. 




104. gffJaf] 

[i-t^uan] 


ItQl 


“ 

105. Eifd 

li-ch’ing] 

m. 

'ft 

106, Codaigo^ Emperor 


tl 

107, Gojo, Bridge 

i- 


108. Conyo 

[Yen-yang] 



109. gcifofcu 



110, Coso Hoen 

[Wu-tsu Fa-yen] 

i- 

^JL 

111. Goyazei, Empemr 

\k 


112- Cozuzen 

[Niu-t'oii Ch^an] 




^ ^ % 







113. 

Cunin 

[UuDg-jdll] 

5a 




114, 

Gutel 

[Chii^hih] 

a 




115. 

Gy^hi Seigen 
[Hsing-szu Ching-ylian] 


s 




“H* 

■t± 




113. 

Hagakure 


1 



117. 






118. 

Hakuin Ekaku 


F.I 

0. 

iC* 


119. 

Hakuzan 0$hQ 
[Po-shan Ho-shang] 

tf 

ll4 




120. Hakitzan Osho Sonscn Keigo t jL *)f|« 

[Fo^^n iIo~$hang Sdii*di'an Ll-l yf 0 >T^ 

Chijig-yu] *' j./ ^ ^ 


12L Hanazono, Emperor 


122 . kamyti-haramit^i 
[pan-jo-pc-lo-mil 

123. Han-shang 
[Kanjo] 

124. Heiden O^ho 
[Fjng-t'ien Ho-sfaang] 

125. Hehgan-sku 
iPi-yen C^t] 

126. hen 


fc. 

M. 


7& 






;t -t. 

t IL 

m 



127- HLrosawa, Pond of 





I2Bp Hoen Gosazan 

Coso HoenJ 





129. Hofuku Juten 

[Pao-fu Ts'udg'Chan] 




M. 

130. Hogen Moneki 
[Fa-yen W^n-iJ 


if. 

X 


131. Hoji Bunkin 

[Pao-li'u W^^h^in] 


A 

X 


132. Hojo Tokimiine 

it 



t 

133+ Hojo Tokiyori 

it 




134. Hdjo Yasutoki 

it 




135. Hokke 
[Fa-hua] 





136+ Ho-koji 

[Fang Chii-shib] 


& 

■i: 


137. Honei Ninyu 

[Pao-mng J^-yung] 





13S. /lOrLsAin 





139. Horyuji 

'ik 

Pir 

4 


140, Hosen 

(See Shosan Btitsue H5sen) 




141. H6$hi 

[Pao-chih] 







142. h^hin 
[fang-hsin] 

iit 

IC 



L43. hosm 
[fu-tzu] 





144- Houn Rose (zian) 

[Pao-yun Lu-tsu] (shan) 


t 

^5. (lU) 

145. Hoyy (Gozu Hoyii) ^ 

[Fa-yiing] (Nin-tou Fa-yung / 

(1r0.ykffik) 

146. Hsieivtsung, Emperor 





[Ken^a] 

*\£Z 




147, hsin 

[IkOkorOf fhin] 

IC 




148. H^ici-chou 
[ShinshCi] 

m 

tl'I 



149. Htm-hsin~ming 
[Shinjinmei] 





150. Hsing 
tSeil 

4>i 




151. /tying 
[fffco] 





152. Huang-ho (Ion) 
[K6kaku] (lo) 





153. Huang-mei Shan 
[6ba)5aTi| 



Lij 


154. ™ 


ft 



155. Hui~yiitin Hs^-lioh 
[Egen Zr^kur^oJRj] 


tL 



156. Hu-pei, district of 
[Kohaku] 


it 





1S7- Hyaktijo Ekai 

[Pai-chang Huai-hai] 


^ ‘ft 


138. Hyakujo Nehan 

[Pai<hang Nieh-p'an] 

% 




“j" 

159. 1 

Ig»] 

% 




160. Ian Shin Busseki 

(See Biisfsekj Ian Shin) 





161. ickinen 

[i-nien] 

— 




162, i-cft'frtg 

[g*/o] 





163. leyasu. Shrine 

% 

Jk 



164. 1‘feng 
[Gflio] 





165^ Ikkyu S5jtir> 

— 


rt* 


166. mnen 

m 




167. Ino 

[Wei-naJ 





168. Inshij 

[Yin-tsting] 


'r' 



169, Isan Eeiyu 

iWei-shan Ling-yu] 


lU 



170, is$hin 

— 






T 


X71. fahi 



172. jiikushitsu 



173. fdn 

4- 


[fin] 


174. fi 
[shih] 

* 


175- K Sect (Ji-shu) 


(4 t) 

176. Jmne 
[Shen-hui] 



177* Tinshu 

[ShSn-h^u] 


# 

178. fitild 



179. Jittoku 
[Shih^t^l 



ISO. Jo (J6-j6za) 

[Tmgl (Ting Shang^tso) 



181H |6do 

(Ching-t'u] 



182. Johikyo Bcssatsu 

[Ch‘ajig-pii-ch'ing Fu-saJ 



183. Jokyo 

[Ching-kuagI 

if 


184. Jm 



185. Jorinjl 

[Tmg*tin-sffu] 

t 

•% 




156. Toshujushia 

[CfaaO'^ou Ts'iing-shinJ 


1S7* Co 


4^ 

188. Xaisu 

[Chx-sung] 



189. jt'ai-uTti 
[kaigo] 

m 


190. tafcemono 



19L Kaxnalmra, period 



192+ kan 
[km] 



1£^. kanmi 

-a- 


194. Kanzan 
[Han-shan] 


Uj 

195. Kanzan Kokushi 

m 

Ltl 

196+ Kanzan Shi 

Shili] 

5k 

LlJ 

197. Kegon 
[Hua-yen] 



198. kei 
[cMng] 



199. Kei, the librarian 
[Ch'ing] 

4 




i# 


2 iOO. Keishin 

Chosba Keishin) 




201. Kei55 

[Ch'i-chudgJ 





202. fterufid 

[diten-futng] 

C tt 



203. Kensu Osho 

[Hsiea-tzu Ho-shang] 




204. kesa 





205. Icfn/tfn 

{cJtingnfcring] 





206. h> 

[cha] 





207. Ko (Kd-koji) 

[Hsiang] (Hsiang Chu'shih ) 

<S] 

_ 



208- 

'A 




[kung-An] 





209. KobokuG«n 
[K'u-mu Yuan] 


A 

tL 


210. K6ho Genun)^ 

[fCno-feng Yuan-miao] 

tSj 



# 

211. Koin Jokin 

[KU'yin Ching-ch'in] 

-*• 

% 



212. kokofo 





(See ksiR} 





213. kokoro wo tomeru 


? jt. / 


214. Korin 

[Hsiang-Un] 





215. Icoromo 





216. Koshoj) 


« 4 




217. Koshu Tenryu 

[HaDg'Cbou T'ien-lungJ 

^ Iffl 


216. Jb 




219. Kuang-chou 
[Koshu I 


tti 


220, kufa 
[kung-fu] 




221, Ktilcoku Keiryo 

[K udg-ku Chiog-lung] 



I ^ 

222. kung'/u 



(See kufii ) 




Kwannon, Kaunon 
[Kuau-yin] 

ih. 

m 


224. kwatz] 

aS. 



[ho\] 




225. Kydgen Chikan 

[Hsiang^ycn Chih-hsien] 




226. Kyozan Ejaku 

[Yang-shau Hui-chi] 


lU 

^ ii 

“L" 

227, Lao-^kang-ahih 
[R^}tdshi] 




228. Lao-tzu 
[Hosbj] 




229. Liang'k’ai 
[Ryd^] 




230. Li-chou 
[BeishuJ 

jI 


231. Lieh'tzu 
[Resshi] 

9>l 





232, Un-chi Lu 
[Rtrizat'foJtuJ 

& ■£ >m 

233. Li-yang, district of 
[ReiyoJ 

it 

234. Lti. Mount 
[Bozan] 

A uj 

235. Zu 

[rO^J 


236. Lung-t'an 
(Se« Hyutao ) 


"M*" 


237. rnni 
[tnei] 


238. mien-pl 
[mempetd] 

s ^ 

239. Minamoto Sanetomo 

i#, 1 

240. Mino, Province 


241. 

[mu~yd\ 


242. Momo wa yo-yo tari 


tkmo hatia sKaku-shaku tori iL. * 

243. mond6 
[wSn-ta'l 

fA ^ 

244. Monjtt 
[Win-shu! 

X n. 

245. mnsZitn 

Iwong-fcsfo] 

& Ki 




246. mu 
[iwij 


247. Mu-ch’i 
[Mokk^i] 

^ it 

248. mtd 

[u;u-u?ef] 


249. Mujaku 
[Wu-ohu] 


250. Muman Ekai 

[WU’in^ Hui-k'ai] 

^ m ' 

251. TTiumyd 

[tiHi-mfttgJ 


232. munen 
[i/^-nien] 


253. mushin 

/v:: 

234. mufhfrt no shin * 

^ <c / ^c: 

255. Musa Kokushi 

T 

t a 15P ^ri;6) 

256, 

[miav] 


257, My6-jo2a 

[Ming Shang'tso] 

^ M 

25B. Myosbinji 

' M’ 

^ C*y fiS, A) 

(Miao-t^ng Ch'an-jen) / ? v.. 


“N" 

260. Rongo 







+ » A 

ilh U 

^ n 9ll ft Hb 


261. Nakano Ka^unia 

262. Namho-rohi 

263. namu-amidct-butsu 


264. Nangaku £jo 
[Nan-yueh Huai-jangl 

265. Nan-in Egu ^ 

[Nan-yiian Hui-yung] 1^/ 


^ ^ Hi 


266. Nansen Fugwan 
[Nan-ch'uan Fu-yiianl 

267. Nan-yang 
[Nanyo] 

268. Narenyasha 
[Na-lien-yeh-sh^l 

269 . fiQzum 


270, nembidsu 
[nien-fu] 

271, Nichiren 


272u nien-fu 

(See nemimfstf) 

273. niu 
[gy“i 

274 nyunan-^in 
[joti-Juan-hsin] 


“O* 

275. Obaku Kiun 

[Huang-po Hsi' 3 riin] 


^ ^ m 

It^ 

a li, 

^ 

t t ^ it 



ZIQ. oho 


2T7. Ogasawai^ Schoq! 


27S. okachi 


i. 

'J' ^ 


279. Om, Afd*fcti-ra-Mi, Su^ 

[OnTt Sud/)d] 




280. otnou iv* * 

281. trtncujfffuj j®. 

^ \ 



262. Cmu {shu) 

(See Ying-wu) 

283. Orategama 

it 

?? 


■F* 




284. Fal'kao-tzu 
[Hakkoshj] 

<■& 



285. Pao-lin 
[HoiinJ 

* 



280. Pao-tin-Ch'uaa 
[Horinden] 

# 



287. Pteh-CW 
[BeUd] 

2'l 

iL 


288. pi-ktian 

[hekkan, heftfetoon] 


it 


289. pi G won 




290- p’ing<h*ane hsin 
Iheijd-shin] 



id 




"R" 


291. Kanras 
[Lan-tsati] 



renga 




293. H/^furthering” 

[iil 

^'1 



294, rij "'reaisoii"^ “fpirit* 

m 

M 



395. RiUa(Hik]c5TuFu) 

(Lu-kmg] (Lu-keag Ta-£u) 

Pi 

^ (f^%KK) 

29ft Riko 
[Li-ao] 


m 


297. Rikyvi 




298. Rinzai Gigen 

[Liii'chi I-hsiian] 



^ t 

299. Rfn±flt~rafeu 




(See Liti-dii Lu ) 




300. Ri Senkyo 

[Li H^iian-chiao] 




301. Ri Shunkyoku 
[Li Tsun-hsii] 


it 

M 

302, rofi 




303. Ryu Shoko 

[Liu Hsiang-kung] 

f!l 


'jZ 

304. Ryu Sogen 

[Liu Tsutig-yiian] 


t 

7l* 

305, Ryutan S^hin 

[Lung't'an Ch'ung-hsiuJ 

it 


1 rt 



“S" 


306. sabi 



307. Saigy6 


308. Sampei Cichu 
[&an-pmg I-chung] 

309. san 
[ran] 


310. san-cli'ing 
[jianjAin] 


^ ^ i/k M 

§. 

f- n 


311. Son'iji Shu (Slif) 
[Sau'i^in ChiJ {Shth) 

312. Sflrthd-shu 


313. sanityvi 
(«an<htu] 



314. Sanr'd! Sht 
[San-hii Shfh] 



313. Sanron 
[Saa-lun] 



316. Saujlio Enen 

[San-shcing Hui-jan] 



317. sanzen 
[ian-ch'muj 

318. saioti 
[wu] 



319. Seccho Jul(«n 

[Hsueh-rou Chung.hsfenJ 











320. sei 




Seig^Q Ishtd 
[Cb^ing-yufln Wei-hsin] 



t4 it 

322. Selgen Cyoshi 

[Ch ing'yiiaa Hsing-szu] 



<f M- 

323. Seihei Reishun 

(See Ch’ing-p'mg Ling-t$un J 

324. Seiiyo 
[Cbing-luDgf 

1 



325. Sekiden H5lnin 

[Shih't'ien Fa-hsunJ 



a M 

326. Sekiso Xeisho 

(Shih'shuang Ch'ing-chu] 




327. Sekitd Kisen 

[Shih-t’ou Hd-ch'ten] 


II. 


328. Sekkaku 
[Sluh-ko] 


'1^ 


329. Sen no Rtkyu 


. i'\ U. 

330. Seppo Cizon 

{Hsiieh'fdng J-t$'un] 

§ 


ik # 

331. eeasAin 

[cAie/tnAfin] 


i<l 


332. fhabetsu 
[ch’it-piek] 




333. ^abeisu soku btfodo 
[ck'a-piek chi ptng-tSng] 


M 

fp ^ 

334. sAaitij-sbaJtu 
[ctuhcho] 




335. Shao-Un-ssu 
[Shorinji] 

'}r 


4 




336. shi‘!i 

337. SA^e-cftot* Chi 
336. shihufm 


339. Shifukti Nyoho 
[Tzu'fu Ju'paol 

340. «h{h 
[ifti] 

341. $hth-mo 
[chtnui] 

342. Shiko Risbo 
[TzQ-hu Li'tsunf 1 

343. Shikyoiyoro 
[ChihH^'iaug-Hang-loii 1 

344. shin 
(SeeiMin) 

345. Shin, Sect (-shu) 


346. Shingoct 


347. shin^n ke(su;5 
[fui»-hnn-chueh-(ing ] 

348. Shinio Kokumoa 
[Chen-cbing K'£-w£n] 

349. Shinko 
[Sben-lniaog] 

330. Shinnyo Donin 
[Ch^Q'ju Tao'jdn] 


4- H 

$ t ^ 

-ko 

jR c^) 

^ t 
^ ik 
^ ?? ^ 

jR -io ii. 




I*) 





351. Sbinrd 

[Ch^n-lang] 


m 


352. shippe 
[chu-pi] 


% 


333. she 
[shu] 

t 



354. shd 




355. Shodai Ere 

[Chao-t‘i Hui-Ungl 



fH 

356. shogun 

{f^ 

W 


357. Sbdichi Kokushi 

?e 

— 3 


338. Sboju Bonin 

JL 



359. Shoko 

jSheng'kuang] 

(Hi- it 



360. Shonnji 

(S&« Snao-lm-isu) 

361. Shosan Butsue Hosen 
[Chtang'^haa Fu-hui Fa-ch'tiaa] 


362. Shotoku, Prince (Tsidii) 


363. shu 
[chi] 

364. Shuan Nantai 
[Shau'an Nan-t'ail 

366, SKuko (Japanese) 


h4 LU ^ 

^ ^ ^ 


366 . Shuko 

(See Unsel Shuko) 




387. Shumitsu 
[Tsimg-miJ 



368. Shun, Emperor 
tjimj 



369. Shun Rofu 



[Shun Lii'fu] 


370. fhfo 
[set$u] 



371. Shuyus&n 
[Shu-yii-shan] 


t 

372. Shuzan Shonea 

[Shou-shan Hsing-njen] 


III 

373. S5d& 

[Tsung-tao] 



374. Soji 

[Tsudg-ch'ih] 



375. S6j6 

[S4ng~chao] 



376. Sdkai) 

[Tsung-chien] 



377. Sokei 

[Tsu-eh'ing] 


M: 

37S. «o)Utoii 
[chi^Atn] 

tP 


379. «))tu 
[cki] 

tp 


360. «ono~nuiiTUi 


-fiL 

361. Sosan 

[S^g-Uan] 



382. Sotan 


3 , 



383. Soto 

[Ts'ao-tung] 

t 

•;3 


884. Sotoba 

[Su Tung-^p'o] 


t 


363. Sozao Honjaku 

[Ts’ao-shait PeO'Chi] 

t 

lU 


386, Sozan Jold 

f Ch u-jban Shao-<h‘i] 


UU 

m 

887. Suibi Mugaku 

[Ts’ui-wei Wu>lujiaoJ 



f ir% 

3SB. auiU 

1^. 



389. sumi’€ 




390. Suruga 


in 






ddL Szu-ch'uau 
[Shisenl 



392, Ta-ck'^g pi-hutn 
iDoi/o Hekkan] 

398. Ta-chi0n 
[Tatkan] 

894. Tada isskin no 
ante ifd nite 


393. Tai-ii) 
[Tiu-yin] 


- 
^ f 



396. taihfii 

897. Takkan Kinzan 

[Ta-kuan Chin-shan] 


n ^ 

vt it 


^ M 


/ 

M = f 

Cf II) 





398. 

Takuan 

m 

4 

399. 

Ta-kuei-5haD 

[Dai-isanJ 


iM 

400. 

Tanka Tenutin 
[Tan-hsia Tien-janl 


It 

401. 

Tao, tizo 




[do] 

(t 


402. 

iarUd 



403. 

Tashijro Matazaemor 



404. 




405. 

Tet Metd5 
[Ch’^feg Ming-tao] 


^Jf 

406. 

teiki 

[fi^q 

tl. 


407. 

teishd 

iik 


406. 

[t'i-tuo] 

ik 


409. 

teizei 

ik 

W[ 

410. 

Tendai 

[Tien-tai] 



411. 

tcn~fin 


ICZ 

412. 

Tenki Zui 
['Fien7-ch*i Sbui] 

X 


413. 

Tenryuji 

X 

it 


3 «< ^ v 



414 . 

(See tcn-jm) 

415* Tien4'ai 
(See Tendai) 


416, Tofukuji 

t 





417, Tokaiji 

t 


4 



418, fotenoma 






419. Tokugawa, era 

m 

)i\ 




420. Tokiigawa lemit^ 


j'l 




421. Tokusan SenkaD 

[Te-shao Hsilad-chien] 

1 

lLi 

t 



422. iOTnaru 

jL 





423. Tongo Yomon Ron 

0. 



PI 


{Tonga Nyudd Yomon Ron) ^ , 

[Twwu Yao-m^n LunJ jfi X ^ 

Ju-ioo Yao-mdn Lun) ^ 3 ?" f 1 

424, Tosan Ryokai 

[Tung-shan Uarkg-chieh] 

'/n 

iU 




425. TosUp monastery 
iTdni-tzu] 






426. Tosu Daido 

[Tou-tzii Ta-t"iing] 



< 

/§! 


427^ Toyotomi Hideyoshi 

% 

g. 




428. Ts*a(M*'i 
[SokdJ 

t 






429. Ts'^g-tzu 
[SosbiJ 

t 



430. Uo-cKan 
[zazen] 




431. T$£hcli'o R 1 
[Zazen-gi] 




432. iwkeniono 

• # 



433. tun 
[ion] 

it. 



434. Tun-huang 
{TonJcoJ 


it 


“U" 




435. Ummon fiun-en 
[Yiia-ai«n WDn-yen] 


Pi 

it 

436, t/mmon-roAu 
[ywii-ni4?ii Ltf] 


PI 


437* Ungo Ddyo 

[Yup^chii Tao^ying] 


M 

iM 

43S. Unsci Shiiko 

[Yiin-hsi Chii-hung] 



439, ushin no shin 

M 


/ 

440. u^^ru 

# 



-w- 




441. uxi 




442. wabi 








443. 

4t 


444. 

[iormd] 


t i 

445. wen-ta 

(See wurndS) 



446. wu 

(Sec SQtori) 



447. Wu^ Emperor 
[ButeiJ 



448. WUp Empress 
[Buko] 



449. uw-cW 
[muk^ohi] 

& 

T& 




450. Yagyu Tajima no Kami MonenorL 

;^fip ^ /fa $j 




45L Yakusan Igen 

[Yueh-shon Wei-yen] 


OJ ^ 

452. Yamamoto Jocko 

ill 

^ ^ m 

453^ yawatagi 



454. Yirtg'WU (ohou) 

[Omu] (shu) 

m 

^ m ) 

455. Yogi Hoe 

[Yang-ct'i Faog-htd| 

4 

u*! ^ ^ 

458. Yoka Ccnkaku 

[Yung-chia Hsiian'chiao] 

A ^ € 


457» y^Jbi mrztiRa hana saka 


kakine kana 


J: < ^ 


45S. Yoshido^ Mt 


459. 

[yao-yao] 


i if oj 

A k 


460. Yijiin^ period 
[Cea] 

461. ^/eh-shih 
[i/akasekij 

462. YimhiJd 
[Wei-shih] 


7t 


it2 i 


“Z' 

463. zagu 


S A 


464^ 

{See tso-ch^an) 


485, zen 
[cfi'an] 

466. xendo 

[chm-fmg] 



AST, Zengeti 

[Chien-yuaa] 

468. Zenkan Sakushin 


iw 


469. Zevike KUtan 

{Cfc'flu-cftui Kurf-chwfj] 




SA 

TlS 


t 'A 


470. zentaisaw 

IcKiian^^i tso-^ng] 



Index 



INDEX 


The names of Chinese Zen flg^ires are taransliterated both m the 
te 3 ct and in the index in accordance with the Japanese way of 
pronouncing them. Transhterations according to the Chinese way 
of proDOundng them are given in the prcffiding glossary. 


A 

**'abandcinincnt''p 103-4 
Abhkthfbnna, £06 
^hUambuddha^ 

AS 

Abwlut(r. 384-6. 400. 428 
absolute present, 2016.^ 368-70 
‘'Account of the Ortbodcir Tnni- 
mision cpf the Dharma," 89 
‘'Account of Succeasloo In the Law," 
102 

391, 400 
04 

■ ffirmaHmi, 49^.; absolute. 53, 55 
Aggregates, 80 
■ilcnatkm^ Efil 
ArFuttenam Omiksmi, 474-5 
Amid*, SL 
anatta^ 345-6 
Andreyev, 323 
Anezold, 486 
90 

ffryo/wio, 22 
Atuga^ 3 

ascetidsm and ZeiL. 258, 478, 4B1-2 
A3hiktg;a Ynhimasa, 462 
uudtioQ and dental, 49ff. 
Mymmetry and Japaneie art, 4824 
tffiiwrv 79-80 


j r A'wa hO. 

Ktriltiilp. Do 

OtttWcantscenOj 33 
Augustine. StEnt^ 61 
Avataquaka {Kegon) pbilcro^y, 
50 

autosuggesOoD^ different from Zen 
experiepce, lS6 
af4d^d^ 32-3, 83> 211 


B 

BAtA, 420 
Banziui, 

BaiH6, *344, 360, 382. 424-7 
Ba», 23,27.37.52, 105,203^, m 

£92. 339 

“Beat Genemtioii." 87lff. 

Berkeley, 282 

^‘Blographlei of the High Priests," 
107 

Blake. WiQiam. 360 
hedhi, 71 

iodMdhjuma, 17, 19, 3i, 98, 101. 
103. 104, 106. 107, lOSp 113, 
142, 160-71 
BodMuttva. 21 
Bodhuattvp M a h a b a b, 113 
Boehme, Jacob. 87 
Bokufii, 147p 197, 334, 336, 337 

53T 


538 


INDEX. 


Boiixignon, Antoine, 194 
Brodier Lavmnoe, 2S5, 341 
Buccho, 426 

Buddha, 3t3^v, 24, 26, 71, 72, 7T-7fl, 
81-2. S3ff., 96-lOOp 414 
Buddhaeonta^ 90 
Biiddha-iutwe, 142, 172 
Buddha K^upa, 102 
Buddha Vipaiyfn, 102 
huji, 2S0 

Buldcoku Kf^lauhi, 446 
BuAun. 326* 447 
201, 217ff. 


C 

Carlyle. BS 

Cajni$. Paul, uxvi, jjxvii 
4655, 

Ghigi* 130 
Chiko, 146 

Chinese language and Z«i, 26S 
Chinese mind aiHi Zen, 96-106 
Cbobcn, 166*7 
Chetcei. 366 

Shifigi* 261 
Chdtha. 262, 499-490 
Chwtsu, 137, 13S 
Christ, 277 

Christian mystidsm and Zen, 166, 
196 

Chnstianity and Zen, 207, 211-212^ 
277-273, 345, 360^0, 377, 
397 
Chu. 275 

chueA-luan, 112-113 
cOia, 80 

^'Clooid of Uxdconwing*" 233 
CDncentration, 311 
conctetB nnivedfslt 64 
ecFufoirnity and Zen, rrivff, 
Confucius, 61. 32S, 334 
CDnliiving and searching, 194 


Creativity and Zen, andilff., 438 


D 

Daie, 163, 165, 170, 171, 190, 290* 
291, 298^1. 311-312 
320, 324 
Daigu. 178-179 
Dwju Ekai. 37, 208-209 
Dai-o Kckushl, 192, 462 
Dwto, 257, 393*395, 400 
douanA, 85 
Descartes, 39 
Deva, 30 
DevU, EDdi 
DlLccmme/Kida, 71, 79 
Dhrldka, 102 

4. 6, 11, 98, 107. 158. 311 
directness of Zen, 416 
discTiniLaatiQrL, 22, 86. and non- 
disciimlnation, 367 
dLStinctioa, 387*388 
Desetrine of the. Buddha-heart. 4 
DqjFuJcu, 118 
Dogeo, lOTff,. 465 
Dago, 22, 28, 40 
t^kan^ 120 
DSOtu. 109. 119 
DokO. 37 
I>onrin, 109 
Doktihe Kizin. 3lS 
Dosen, lOOff^ 

Doshin, 123, 128 

dualism in Westem Tcligimi, ucridB. 

Duthuit, Ceorges, 434 


E 

Eckhart, 46, 69, SB, 255, 278, 360^ 
688, 367, 388, 389, 396 
*c5tasy and Zen ecHisclcmsness, 808 
ego and egoism, 343, 645 


mi>EX 


509 


Eisoi, 

Ejd of 14S» i4&, 3fl7 

109. 114.115p llOff.. 164,109- 
171 

85 

SOI 

Eliot, Sir GSiaila^ 477 
emancipanaa, 23. 

EmciaciiL, 859 
evnptiiiw, 14p 2L2ff. 

Engaku Mooutety (Epga}E:yp), 
mvl-mcviU, 250 

Engo, 16, 35, 36. 44. 47, 23% £28, 
220. 234p 244, 245, 276, 294 
Enkjm Saiaii, 105. S43 
eniiglitemnent. kvI, ivii. xviiip 6, 
153. 161, 409^10. aikd 
iguQiraDCfr, 830-. W will, 870, 
2jed as Chinese mteipretaUop of 
Doctrine of, 95ff. 

Enop 19, 28, £9, 107, 115, 1290,. 

172-175, 185. ^1 
Entnuice by Coodiictp 110 
Entnmee by Reason. 110 
epifternolo^ of Zen, 4680. 
eternal loneliocsSp 419, 424-427^ 
429-432 

eternal now, 201. £020. 
elemlty. £01. 20£. 3550. 
cxisteaitial leap. £10 
experience^ Zm a matter of pcf- 
sood, 5. 331, 413, ptnn. M 


F 

form, and freedom, ixvil« xxxU, 
oegleot of. 417 
Four Acts, 110 
Four Great Vows, £71 
Four Stateioents^ £, 190., 106, 332 
Freedom and meanings smi0. 
Fudd Mydd, 444 
FypwiLra Sadaide, 431 


funhetKij 388 


C 

20 

CbAd, 147 

gdfAir, 1010. 

CeiJakUp 145. 146. ISO 
Gemalca, 146. 139 
gi^^p 819, 322 

God* M0.p 9p 159. 207, £12, 369. 

876, 377p S97p 479 
GodaJga. 400 
Gony^, 47 
Coao Hoeop 278 
Coydzel, EmperoCp 39S 
Co^ school cl Zen, 128 
Great Death, xvi. 389. 390 
GrlffiSp 13 

Gofiiu. 30, llSp 128, 129. 180, 131, 
132, 133p 184. 13^ 172^74 
Gufcjei,55 
Gydflii, 26. 149 


H 

lidgakun, 470 
hmJbip 362, 4240. 

Hatiifn, 84. 26S. 269, 272-3^ 275. 
304,820^2,324. 366,367. Song 
of MeditatloOp £70-1 
Hanazdnq, Emperor, 393^ 
Hayward, J., 364 

44. 46.47p 2190.. 286. 
294 
hen, 452 

Herbert George. 2SS 
Hlnayana. 8 

Hoeri of Gozosan^ 51, 159 
Hogen l^looeLt 287 
Holtihu. 244 
Hoji Biinidn, 180 


540 


INDEX 


H6-koJi, 255-6. 292, 339 
Honfi Ninyu* 317 
hovuhJn, 454 
Hansn, im 
Hoyu, 128 
hMn, 123 

Hyatujo. 34, 53. 1S9. 246, 251ff.. 
261, 268. 272, 337* 407 
463 


1 

fan Shin, 297,620 
karma., 4026 
IkVyu, 462. 473 
Ignoram:?. 32, 63ff., 69 

ImagltRp Kosen, zxivii 
"Inscribed im the Beljeving Mind," 
123,235 
Inshti, 136 

Intellect, fmdom and, 406, Zen and 
the, rixff.. 331, 306 
intuition, etistentlnL 45 
inwardness in Zen, 417 
Isan Reiyu, 53, 275 


j 

Jaknshitsii, 46j 

James, William, 194 

Japanese character and Zen, 477-8 

Jaspers, Kr, 80 

/i, 201, 447 

Ji. 3 

JimhO, 132, 133, 140. 172-5 

Jiltoku, 432 

fnflna, 85, 438 

Jo, 190 

Jodn, 3 

Jafulw6 Bcsatmi, 4^ 


JokyA, 290 
J^, 462 

Joshik, 33.3S, 54, 76, 105, 143. 184. 

219ff., 282. 276. 201. 347, 437 
jowett, B.. 357 
Jung, 62 


X 

Kaisu, 09 

iCanzan. 275, 432, 486 
kumat 4026. 

£/pan£^p 66 
Kegan, 3, 8, 50. 447 

XeUhifi, 340 
Keiso. 119 
ken^d, 164. 210 
Kerouac, Jack. 373 
kejQ, 256 
Jtin^n, 256 
K:6, 121 

27L 289ff. 297ff. 

kokorp, 373 

63 

KAjifi,230 
ftnrnmo, 250 
Xoshu Teiuyu, 55 
h^nti. 1^ 

Kobnku Cen, 281 
kti, 302 

kn/w. 184, 313, 322, 450, 454, 456 
Kukoku^ Keiryd, 301, 316, 3lT 
Kwnnnon, 444-5 

Ky^n Clvikan, 53. 148. 225, 281 
Kyfiian. 148. 489-90 


L 

Lalka-vkiara^ 85 
Lane, Beatrice, xaxviii 




511 


liuigiiage, 42, and 6^ 

LafJcAvmro.tiUra, 21, 24, 115. 135 
Lao-tzUt 2S2 
Law of OrigLiudDa, 34 
Lawrence, D-H.. 575 

Icive, rVj 345-5 

living truths xvU-jdx 
Lkiyd, Arthur^ 13 
La>nbp St IgnatiiLi, 13 


M 

rruih3:arui^, 345-6 
Mtdhyamika, 3 

MabaltiAyapa, m, 100. 101, 102. 
308-9 

Manjusn, 36 
Mahayana, 3 
Manura^ 103 

meali in a Zen monasteryp 250 
Rieditation and Zen, IL 12. 114, 
lS7pl53 

MeditaNon Hali 251ff. 

Meditation on Four Acti, 103E. 

Menciusp 329. 451 

metapKysical quest^mnd Zen, 136-7 

Mind. 24 

Middk Way, 356 

“Minttr fw Zen Students," 302 

Minamoto SaneLomOi 462 

mokti^o, 269 

monrf*, 2IS-9, 292 

monotheismp 12 

morality and Zen. jorviiiiF, 

Moaju. 245 
m^shtn^ 454 
MiiJakiLp245 
Mumford, Lewis. 66 
Mumon, 260 
munerk 455 

mtahifi, 390. 4416,. 45Sff. 

Muso Kolnishi, 269-70 

164 


Myo-jfia. 134. 135. 147. 174, ^1 
mystidsiD. uLt, 4, ^ 7, 13, 16, 159 


N 

Nag^ifima, Sv 30, 119, 357-8 
NaJumu, Kazuma, 470 
Namb^rokiiy 471 
Nan-in, 14B 

Nansen. 34. 43p 52* 54. 73. 76, 160, 
246. 262, 29L 464 
Naienyasha, 101 

Nature* 24, Japanese kprve of. 47Ttf.p 
Zen attitude towards, 490-1 
negation. 32 
nembtiisu, 315-6 
90 

nilullnn and Zen, 2&E. 
nirdrinan* 345-346 
Nirvana, 32. 336. 359 
non-cCofoimity and Zen. zxvilE. 
Nishida, Kitam, Eucvil 
DD-mind^ 390, 4415., 455ff, 
non-attachment. IO| 
non-attainment. 232-3 
ncm-disenininatian* 22, 387 
oon-ego, 345 

Northern (abrupt) school of Zen, 
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